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Mortality Rate 
From Alcoholism 


Shows Decrease Some of Preparations in Use Today Are Little Changed 


Percentages of Deaths From 
Cirrhosis of the Liver Also 
Declines, Bureau of Cen- 
sus Reports 


Figures Are Lowest 
In Last Four Years 


Fatalities From Alcoholism Last | 
Year Were Found to Have 

: Been 4,339 Compared to 
4,627 for Previous Year 


The death rate from alcoholism in 
1929 in the registration area in con- 
tinental United States fell below the 
postprohibition record established 
two years previously and showed 
fewer deaths attributed to that cause 
than in any of the last four years, 
according to figures made available 
Nov. 6 by the Division of Vital Sta- 
tistics of the Bureau of the Census. 

A decline was likewise shown, ac- 
cording to the figures, in the mor- 
tality rate from cirrhosis of the liver, 
a condition frequently brought on, 
it was said, by the drinking of al- 
cohol. ‘ 

The data indicate that the death rate 
in 1929 from alcoholism and citrhosis of 
the liver combined was the lowest since 


1925. s 
Deaths in 1917 

In the registration area in 1917 (the 
year of wartime prohibition) there were, 
it was stated orally Nov. 6 by the Divi- 
sion of Vital Statistics, 3,907 deaths from 
alcoholism, and in 1920 (the year of na- 
tional prohibition) there were only 900 
deaths, but in 1921, when the area was 
identical with 1920, they had increased 
to 1,611, and with an ever-increasing 
area and a “decidedly upward” trend 
reached 4,627 in 1928. The following 
year, 1929, the number fell to 4,339. The 
deaths from cirrhosis of the liver de- 
creased from 8,567 in 1917 to 6,241 in 
1920, but in 1921 they numbered 6,598, 
and continued ‘to show a generally up- 
ward trend to 1928. : 

“In each ofthe three groups of regis- 
tration States, those of 1900, 1910 and 
1920, the deaths from alcoholism in 
1921,” it was stated, “showed an in- 
crease of about two-thirds over the 
number in 1920, and in 1928 there were 
about five times as many. The deaths 
from cirrhosis of the liver also showed 
an upward trend from 1920 to 1928. The 
year 1929 recorded a decrease from the 
previous year in deaths due to either 
of these causes.” 

The following information was also 
furnished by the Division: ‘ 

The total number of deaths attributed 


| to alcoholism m 1929 in the registra- 


tion area which includes over 95 per 

cent of the population, was 4,339 as com- 

pared with 4,627 for the previous year. 
Figures for 1929 


In the registration area there was a 
declining death rate in alcoholism from 
4.0 per 100,000 population in 1928 to 
3.7 in 1929. The mortality rate from 
cirrhosois of the liver also showed a de- 
cline, going from 7.5 per 100,000 popu- 
lation in 1928 to 7.2 in 1929. These two 
causes together showed a decrease from 
a rate of 11.5 in 1928 to 10.9 in 1929. 

The highest rates in the past 10 years 
due to both of these causes was re- 
corded in 1927 and 1928, each of these 
years showing a combined rate of 10.9. 
Up to the former year there was re- 
ported a steady increase, starting from | 
a combined rate in 1920 of 8.1. 

Of the 46 reporting States in the reg- 
istration area, 25 showed a decrease in 
1929 from the preceding year in death 
rates from alcoholism. In 16 States in- 
creases over the previous year in the 
death rate were recorded. The remain- 


(Continued on Page 2, Column $.] 


Prohibition Director 
Defers Hawaiian Trip 


Asked by Attorney General to 
Return for Conference 


In order to confer “about a variety of | 
matters” concerning prohibition, the At- 
torney General, William D. Mitchell, an- | 
nounced orally Nov. 6 that he requested 
the Director of Prohibition, Amos W, W. 
to return immediately to 
Washington and delay his projected trip 
to Hawaii. 

Col. Woodcock, it was stated orally at | 
the Department of Justice, was on his | 
way to Honolulu on an investigation tour | 
and was reached by the Attorney Gen- 
eral at San Francisco. He was not ex- 

ected to return to Washington until 

ec. 1, but as a result of the Attorney 
General’s action will return immediately 
and later continue his Hawaiian trip, it 
was explained. 

The full text of the Attorney General’s 
announcement concerning the orders to 
Col. Woodcock follows: 

Director Woodcock was asked to re- 
turn to Washington by Assistant Attor- 


| ment.” 
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Sale of Perfume and Cosmetics 
Establishes New High Record 


From Formulae Used as Far Back as 2;000 Years 
Ago, Curator of National Museum Says 


GHIPMENTS and deliveries of per-!said at the Bureau of the Census, the 
fumes, cosmetics, and toilet prepara- | cosmetics industry has not come into 
tions—some of which, according to the, prominence only in recent years, but was 
National Museum, trace their origin back | an extensive industry long ago. With a 
2,000 years—established a high aie smaller population, the country in 
last year, the Bureau of the Census! 1849, it was pointed out, spent $350,000 
stated orally Nov. 6. on perfumes and toilet preparations. 
American manufacturers last year pro-| Prices for these articles were consider- 
duced 15 per cent more toilet prepara- | ably lower than at present, it was said. 
tions than in 1927 and more than during| Additional information made available 
any year since 1849, when records were | at the Bureau of the Census follows: 
first compiled, it was said at the Bureau.| «qj; was evidently during ‘the next dec- 
Cold cream, one of the widely-used cos-| ade that the popularity of these com- 
metics, is the second oldest pharmaceu-| modities took such a foothold, for b 
tical preparation in a collection of the| i959 the production had increased = 
National Museum, the curator, Charles | nore than $1,200,000 whi & feonia - 
Whitebread, said, and dates back 2,000 = teal ae aoe which ‘would buy 
years. The formula in use today, he ex- the Civil War ume and cosmetics before 
—_ _ ve age ng but little from “The industry is divided into 13 main 
the original formula for “unguentum re-| ,. .1! ae, vided into te 
frigerans ceratum,” which was invented | divisions, 9 me numerical increase of 
and prescribed by the Roman physician | - ae ucts of the industry is due, in 
ge measure, to the increase in the 


Galen, “the father of ees production of perfumes and 
z r ae : ‘ nd creams. 

Contrary to general opinion, it ‘was! Only three of the divisions showed a de- 
crease during the last two years, the 
value of the toilet -waters, hair tonics, 
and toilet powders, other than tooth, 
face, and talcum powders being less last 
year than in 1927. 

“The production of shampoos last 
year had the highest percentage of in- 
crease of any. of the products of this 
industry. In this branch there was a 
distinct increase in the value of the 
oe of both depilatories and hair 
yes. 

“Rouge production in this country last 
year showed an increase of more than 
$1,000,000 compared with 1927. Creams 
formed the leading individual division 
in value of production, being followed 
in order by dentifrices and face pow- 
ders. In 1927 dentifrices had the high- 
jest value in production, and also in- 
creased last year, but the increase was 
not as large as in the production of 
creams, 

“All phases of the industry, as a whole, 
increased. There were. more establish- 
ments listed, more wage earners, an in- 
crease in the amount of -wages paid out, 
and an increase in the total value of the 


Prayers Are Legal 
At Graduations in 
Washington State 


Attorney General Rules Serv-} 
ices Do Not Violate Law| 
Against Religious Exer-| 
cises in Public Schools 


State of Washington: 
Olympia, Nov. 6. 

The Attorney General, John H. Dun- | 
bar, holds in an opinion given in response 
to an inquiry from M. Lyle Spencer, 
president of the University of Washing- 
ton, that the practice of holding prayer 
and having a minister of the gospel de- 
liver a sermon on commencement Sun- 
day at the university or other public 
schools does not violate the State Con- 
stitution which prohibits the use of pub- 
lic money for’any form of religious wor- 
ship, eXercise 6f instruction. 

Mr. Dunbar says in his opinion that 
the State Constitution prohibits devo- 
tional or religious instruction at the 
opening of the school day or during any 
part of the school day, the singing of 
hymns, the reading of the Bible, and the 
opening of the school with prayer, but 
that he does not believe the prohibition 
should be extended to such exercises as 
are connected with graduation “which 
are not held in any true connection with 
school.” : | 

Bible Instruction Sought 

The State Board of Public Instruc- 
tion recently refused to act upon a peti- 
tion filed by a Seattle family asking that 
Bible reading and instruction in the pub- 
lic schools be made compulsory and this 
case has been appealed to the State Su- 
preme Court. 

The Attorney General’s opinion, in the 
form of a letter addressed to President 
Spencer, of the University of Washing- 
ton, follows in full text: 

Dear Sir: You have requested our 
opinion on the question whether or not 
the practice of holding prayer and hav- 
ing a minister of the Gospel deliver a| 
sermon on commencement Sunday at the | 
university violates the constitution. 

Section 11, article I of the constitu- 
tion provides: 
® “No public mousy: - property shall | 4, 

e@ appropriated or applied to any reli- : : rr. e 
gious ‘worship, exerelse, or instruction, |RrUvsed, and conveniently | arranged 
or the support of any religious establish- | demand of a modern age. 
rs ; . ae This will be the first municipality con- 

Section 4, article IX provides: |sciously planned in advance of its devel- 
re... ga gg Or oe etd | opment to be laid out with all the exi- 

y in par : : ‘ : 
shatl” be dnievde fs p Ry sudtatian a, of Be: Gene $5) Se eens. 

trol infl ve It will be so designed as to avoid all the 
SOB MON SE UeRee. ... | inconveniences experienced in old-fash- 

In pursuance. of the latter provision | ioned towns that grew of themselves in 
the legislature by section 4559, Rem. | horse-and-buggy days 
Comp. Stat., has provided: | This town will be on a great trans- 

The University of Washington shall! oontinental automobile highway. © That 
never be under the control of any reli-| highway, however, will not pass through 
gious or sectarian denomination or s0- the business street of the town and in- 
ciety whatever. 3 > | terfere with local activities as so often 

Provisions Construed | happens, nor through the back yards or 

Construing these several provisions| undesirable sections. Instead it will wind 
we have consistently held that they pro-| past the Government buildings, through 
hibit devotional or religious instruction | parks and choice residence areas. The 
at the opening of the school day orj|Government which owns all the land 
during any part of the school day, the| and assigns it for specific purposes will 
paes the business section off the through 
road. 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 
Special Plan Drawn 
For Parking of Autos 


Town at Hoover Dam to Set 
Aside Areas for Cars Not 
In Use ' 


The first municipality planned to meet 
ithe exigencies of an automobile age will 
be the Nevada town for housing Hoover 
Dam workmen, according to a statement 
Nov. 6 by the Department of the In- 
terior. 

The town plan will provide ample 
| parking space and keep idle cars off the 
| streets, while the transcontinental high- 
way which will pass through the com- 
munity will not traverse the main busi- 
| ness street, it was explained. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The town in Nevada that will house 
the working force that will construct 
Hoover Dam will be provided with a 
ground plan thought out in advance that 
| will furnish ample parking space and 
keep idle cars entirely off the streets. 
No car will ever park at the curb in 
is town. There will be areas specially 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 4.] 


Definite Increase in Business 
Is Shown in Dallas District 


ALLAS, TEX., Nov. 6.—Some indi- | the small-grain crop already sown has 


come up to a good stand and is grow- 
ing rapidly. Late feed crops were ben- 
efited to some extent and reports indi- 
cate that cotton bolls are maturing 
more normally. The condition of live- 
stock and their ranges, which had be- 
come critical in the drought-stricken 
areas prior to the rains, has been 
greatly improved. Grass and weeds 
on the ranges have started, and with a 
late froct considreable pasturage should 
be available during the Winter. The 
movement of livestock to market has 


D cations of returning optimism and a 
strengthening of the undertone of con- 
fidence are reported in the business of 
the Eeleventh Federal Reserve District 
by the monthly business review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 
September business showed a sub- 
stantial improvement over August, the 
review announces. Moreover, October 
rains have created a brighter outlook 
for business and agriculture generally. 
Sales of department stores in, -Jead- 
ing cities gained 39 per cent in Sep- 


| Home Accidents 


Take Large Toll 


| One-fourth of Fatal Accidents | 


In Country Occur at Home, 
Survey Shows 


PPROXIMATELY 25,000 fatal acci- | Committee on Youth Outside, 
Home and School Com- 


dents occur every year in the 
homes of America, of which about 85 
per cent are easily preventable, accord- 
ing to an oral statement Nov. 6 by 
Harold S. Norton, associate safety en- 
gineer of the Bureau of Standards. 
This amount represents one-fourth of 
the total number of accident fatalities 
from all causes annually in the United 
States, he said. 


To stimulate organized efforts for 
prevention of accidents in the home, 
the Bureau, in cooperation with the 
North Carolina Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, conducted a survey of accidents 
in the homes of North Carolina club 
women. During 1929, according to Mr. 
Norton, the survey revealed that one 
home in every 13 reported an accident, 
and that one accident in 36 proved 
fatal. 

More than half of the accidents in 
| the homes are due to falls; more than 
| a fourth from cuts and bruises; about 
| one-seventh from burns and scalds, and 


| the balance from poisons and miscel- 


| [Contthued on Page 4, Column 6.] 


‘Self-piloting Plan es 


N eed Official Sanction | 


e Bear Passengers 


\No Request for Approval of 


Automatic Gyroscopic De-| 
vice’ Received at Depart- 


ment of Commerce 


Installation of an automotic gyroscopic 
piloting device in passenger-carrying 
airplanes used by a large eastern trans- 
port company will require the approval 
of the Department of Commerce, the 
Director of Air Regulations, Gilbert G. 
Budwig, stated orally Nov. 6, and to 
date no request for such approval has 
been made, . 

“Any company will have to demori- 
strate to our satisfaction that the de- 


|we will allow its use in a plane flying 
jin interstate commerce,” Mr. Budwig 
declared. “As far as I know, there has 
been no request for our approval.” 

The engineering division has not re- 
jceived any information about the 
“gyropilot,” it was stated at the Depart- 
ment, and Richard Gazely, engineering 
specialist of the Aeronautics Branch, 
said no request for approval has been 
made. 

The automatic was developed in the 
Army, according to information made 
available by the Air Corps, and relieves 
the pilot of mechanical duties of flying. 
Gyroscopes make automatic correction 
|on its course, and hold it level in flight 
ee predetermined altitude, it was 
said. _ 

(V U. S. Daily 211:4 and IV U. S., 
Daily 42:1.) 

With the automatic device in use, the 
human pilot, it was added, need take 
over the controls only for the takeoff 
and landing and while setting the plane 
on its course, thus leaving the pilot free 
to study the weather, operate the radio 
equipment, and assume responsibility for 
navigational problems beyond the ability 
of the instrument. 7 


Imports of Pulpwood 
Opposed in Bay State 





Use of New England Product 
Urged to Aid Unemployed 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Nov. 6. 

An effort to stop the importation of 
Canadian pulp wood into the United 
States, as a measure of unemployment 
relief, will be made by the Massachusetts 
Emergency Committee on Unemploy- 
ment, according to a resolution adopted 
Nov. 5 by the executive committee. 

It was announced that the committee 
will present the resolution to the De- 
partment of Commerce and will seek the 
cooperation of concerns engaged in the 
pulp and paper industry for the use of 
New England ‘pulp in preference to that 
imported from other countries. 

“Importation of wood pulp,” the 
chairman of the Committee, James J. 
|Phelan stated, “has thrown out of work 
thousands of men who are normally 
working in the woods at this time of 
year. This affects not only the woods- 
men but many other industries, cloth- 
ing, food, tools, etc. This resolution 
will be called to the attention of the 


| United States Department of Commerce, 


|Colonel Woods’ Committee on Unem. 


| 
jin other New England States.” 


| = 
Program for Pan American 


Trade Conference Outlined 


A general program for the Fourth Pan 
American Commercial Conference to be 


vice is suitable to pilot a plane before! 


for changes in the direction of the plane A 


‘Jaa Programs 


Found to Occupy 
Most Radio Time 


pletes Survey for White 
House Conference | 


‘Churches Expanding 
Use of Broadcasting; 


Adequate Provisions to Guar- 
antee Suitable Place in) 
Radio Operation for Benefit | 
Of Youth Are Urged 


| More time is devoted to “jazz” broad- | 
jeasts in the United States than to any| 
other single form of entertainment by| 
| radio, a survey of 4,002 broadcast hours 
lof 75 stations conducted by the White 
House Conference on Child Health and | 
Protection discloses. | 

Further information from the report 
| follows: 

Of a total of 52.96 per cent, the time 
devoted to music, which ranks first in: 
| radio broadcasting, 33.9 per cent is given | 
lover to jazz. From an analysis of 24) 
European stations serving 12 countries, ; 
it was found that 7 per cent of the time: 
there is devoted to jazz and 58.51 per! 
cent to music generally. 

Churches Using Radio 
| Advertising occupies more time on the | 
air in the United States than religious | 
programs, but churches are making sub- 
stantial use of the radio. 

The committee on youth outside the | 
home and school, which made the study | 
jof the radio in its relation to youth, | 
|among other findings and recommenda- 
{tions calls for adequate provisions to 
|guarantee definite place for broadcast- 


| ing for the benefit of youth. 
Comparative Table | 

A comparative table shows the em-| 
phasis placed in the American programs | 
upon certain TeatureS with that the) 
| European programs, | 
| European programs give 18.09 per cent 
;of the time to .formal education com-| 
|pared with 1.08 per cent devoted to it) 
in the American programs. In the United 
| States, the radio programs studied, how- | 
ever, devoted 19.12 per cent of their | 
| time to informal education. 

To drama, the European stations de- 
vote 3.54 per cent of their time com- 
pared with 3.38 per cent in America; to| 
;comedy and novelty, the European sta- 
jtions give 3.01 per cent of their time! 
compared with 2.78 per cent in America; 
to children’s hour, European stations set | 
aside 2.09 per cent of their ‘time com-| 
| pared with 2.59 per cent in America. 
The study further showed that the 
merican broadcasting companies de-| 
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Limit Proposed 
| On Traffic Lights 


| New Jersey May Set Minimum 
at 500 


Cars an Hour 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Nov. 6. 

NDER a regulation proposed Nov. 

6 by the State Traffic Commission, 

no application for a traffic signal light 

would be approved unless a total of 

500 vehicles an hour cross the inter- 

section, and of that number at least 

25 per cent would have to be on the 
cross or minor street. 

Salesmen employed by some of the 
signal manufacturing companies are 
responsible for many needless traffic 
lights in a number of the municipali- 
ties of the State, according to the 
chairman of the commission, Russel 
S. Wise. ‘ 

“These salesmen have loaded their 
merchandise on municipalities without 
regard: to the needs,” said Mr. Wise. 
“The signals delivered, the officials 
have proceeded to find places for them 
instead of selecting the locations be- 
fore awarding the contracts. | 

“Another common practice in some 
of the larger municipalities has been 
to order a large consignment of sig- 
nals and then allot them to the various 
wards, leaving the placing to inexpe- 
rienced officials, instead of engineers.” 

A hearing on the proposed new traf- 
fic code, which embodies the signal reg- 
ulation, is scheduled for Nov. 25 at the 


State House. 


First Conviction Won 
For Law Forbidding 
Obscenity on Radio 


;Removal of Portland, Ore.,| 


Station From Air After 
Personal Attacks Followed 
By Criminal Suit 


The first conviction under the provi- 


sions of the radio law prohibiting ob- | 


scenity or profanity over a broadcasting 
states aa been ordered by the Federal 
regon, in the case of 
fAancan, Of . Portland, 
Oreg., it was announced orally Nov. 6 
at the Federal Radio Commission. | 

Advices received by the Commission 
from Oregon state that Mr. Duncan has 
been adjudged guilty of violating section 
29 of the Radio Act, which provides that 
“no person within the jurisdiction of 
the United States shall utter any ob- 
scene, indecent or profane language by 
means of radio communication.” 

Mr. Duncan has not been sentenced 
yet by the court, it was stated orally 
Nov. 6 by Ben S. Fisher, Assistant Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Commission, on the 
basis of these advices. The penal pro- 


visions of the radio law, however, pro- | 


vide for imprisonment of not more than 
five years, or $5,000 fine, or both, for vio- 
lations of the law. 

Free-Speech Plea Made 


The conviction resulted from alleged | 


ae A 
ment should be particularly grat- 
fying to the people and to all who 
take an interest in the progress of 
politica’ science and the cause of 
true liberty.” 

President of the United States, 


vote 5.94 per cent of their time to church) sitacks upon citizens of Portland over 


|ployment and governmental authorities 


|programs compared with 1.05 per cent 
by the European stations. Sports occu- 
| Pied but 0.22 per cent of the time in Eu- 
|rope while in the United States they en-| 
Joy 1.09 per cent of the broadcasting 
| time, | 
Advertising Time 
Advertising, it was found, occupies 
8.64 per cent of the broadcast time in 
the United States. No figures were pre- 
| sented in reference to advertising by the 
European stations. 
_ The committee declares that evidence 
| is abundant that education has in radio 
| 





a new and abundant tool. Music, which 
| was found to occupy the largest per- 
| centage of time on the air, is reaching 
| millions of young persons in the schools 
| 0 fthe Nation. 

Although advertising occupies a 
greater percentage of broadcasting time 
than ghurch programs, churches are 
|making substantial.use of the radio. 
Catholic institutions own seven stations 
and have time on 30 other stations which 
|are reaching adherents of their faith. 
| There are four_national Jewish organiza- 
| tions that are using from 10 to 18 sta- 
tions in network. About 30 rabbis 
broadcast from local stations. 

It was found that 20 of 50 Protestant 
church federations are utilizing the 
| radio, 14 of them as federations. The 
| Federal Council claims 7,240 broadcast 
hours in 1929 and 268 speakers. It used | 
| 75 stations. 





| time 


former broadcasting station KVEP, at 
| Portland. This station was removed 
| from the air by the Commission on June 
30, primarily, it was stated at the 
Commission, because of the _ utter- 
ances of Mr. Duncan, who purchased 
over ‘the transmitter for his 
speeches. He was defeated in a cam- 
paign for Congress. i 

The criminal suit against Mr. Duncan 
followed the Commission’s action. It was 
brought by George Neuner, United States 
Attorney for the District of Oregon, and 
resulted in a grand jury indictment. 


Station KVEP was owned by William | 
Schaeffer, who raised the questions | 


B. 
of censorship and free speech at a hear- 


ing before the Commission last May 
when he pleaded for renewal of his li- 
cense. The station, although of only 
15 watts power, was declared to cover 
the Portland area with good signal 
strength. ‘ 

These questions of censorship and free 
speech were reiterated by counsel for 
Mr. Schaeffer in an effort to appeals to 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia from the Commission's adverse 
decision, The case, however, 


perfect the appeal. 

At the Commission hearing, Mr. 
Fisher, together with Paul D. P. Spear- 
man, assistant general counsel of the 
Commission, directed the Commission’s 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Warning Is Issued on Danger 


was dis- | 
missed, because the applicant failed to) 


CAREFUL and extended re- 
port of constitutional govern- 


—James. Madison, 


1809—1817 


YEARLY 
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Immediate Gains 
Are Expected in. 
Labor Situation 


‘Director Woods of Emer. 
gency Committee Believes 


That Results to Date Will 
Bring Early Relief } 


|Three New Yorkers 
| Are Named to Group 


|No Recommendation for Extra 
Session of Congress to Con- 
sider Employment Made by 
Director of Organization 


The Nation is so thoroughly alivé 
to the unemployment situation and 
|to means of remedying it, and con- 
crete results obtained so far by the 
President’s Emergency Committee 
|for Employment have been of such 
character that an early improvement 
in the situation may be expected, 
Col. Arthur Woods, Chairman of the 
| Committee, stated orally Nov. 6. ; 


Col. Woods said the Committee 
sees no necessity for an extra session 
of Congress to deal with the unem- 
ployment situation and to make pro- 
vision for additional public works to 
provide jobs, as was recently sug- 
gested by Senator Copeland (Dem.), 
of New York, and Representative 
Kendall (Rep.), of Myersdale, Pa. 

Ships to Be Serapped 


With a view to providing work for. 
several hundred men this Winter, the 
United States Shipping Board has di- 
| rected the sale of 45 Government-owned 
sleel cargo vessels for scrapping or for 
| conversion into barges, according to a 
statement Nov. 6, at the Board. (Fur- 
ther details with a list of the ships are 
printed on page 3.) 


The Board instructed the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation, its operating agency, 
to issue advertisements for bids on the 
laid-up ships, all bids to be accepted on 
the condition that “work will be com= ~ 
ménced immediately 86 that jobs will be 
available. 1 

Appointments Made 


Col. Woods announced the appointment 
of two more regional directors for the 
Committee’s work and of another worker 
who will specialize on the industrial an- 
gle of its activities. 

William Phillips, of Boston, former 
| Minister to Canada, Undersecretary of 
| State, and Ambassador to Belgium, was 
| named as regional director for New Eng- 
|land. Capt. J. F. Lucey, of Dallas, Tex. 
was made regional director for the south= 
western States. Lewis H. Brown, presi- 
dent of Johns - Manville, Inc., of New 
York City, was appointed to handle the 
Committee’s work in relation to industry, 

Col. Woods outlined the Massachusetts 
| plan of dealing with the situation as an 
example of thorough and effective pro- 
cedure. 

Concrete results obtained so far in the 
effort to relieve unemployment, Col, 
Woods said, consist largely in specifie 
assurances by employers of large num- 
bers of men that there will be no laying 
off of forces during the Winter, and in 
concerted activities by States, counties, 
and cities to see that every effort is 
made to provide additional jobs wherever 
possible. 





Compares Slumps 
The chief difference between the situ- 
ation now and that in the depression of 
1921-22, Col. Woods said, is in the full 
realization by the country at large not 
;}only that the problem exists but also 
that there are methods available to com- 
bat it. 
“No really desperate situation has 
been reported to the committee,” Col, 


* 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] 


Wax Models of Food 
Made by New Method 


| Federal Agency Develops Plan 
For Realistic Copies 
| The making of realistic wax models 
| of foods requires highly specialized tech- 
| nique, it was stated orally at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Nov. 6. Much of 
this work is done in the preparation of 
| exhibits for various purposes where it 
| is desirable to show cooked foods repre- 
; senting well-planned meals or certain 


Of Gas Poisoning in Garages . "seotygicokingthe Deprtment said 


HE danger to motorists of gas | 


poisoning by the deadly carbon 
monoxide gas increases eachyyear with 
the approach of cold weather, it was 
stated orally “Nov. 5 by the Publie 
Health Service, ’ 
The practice of starting motors or 
keeping engines running in garages 
where the doors are closed results in 
numerous fatalities in spite of the fact 
that people are continuously warned 
of the hazards of such practice, it was 
stated. 
Figures furnished by the Division 


the gas most likely exacts its heavy 
annual toll because of its insidious 
nature, it being odorless, colorless, 
tasteless, and very difficult to detect. 
If there is sufficient ventilation, or 
if the motor is started out of doors, 
it was pointed out, the carbon mo- 
noxide is dispersed through the at- 
mosphere or reacts to some extent 
with the oxygen in the air to form 
the harmless gas, carbon dioxide; in 
‘either event the concentration of the 
poison is generally reduced below the 
minimum required for toxic effects, 


| was furnished by the Bureau of Homé 
Economics, which cooperates with the ~ 
| Office of Exhibits, Extension Service, in 

|carrying out this work. “ 
A successful process of making the 
| models has.been developed by Mrs. Rus+ 
sel Roller, technical illustrator, of the 
| Office of Exhibits, by which exact replie 
|cas of cooked foods are made in wax, 
The work of making these reproduce 
{tions begins in the Bureau of Home 
| Keonomics where the foods are cook 

In planning, for example, an exhib 

| that shows lamp as the center of a w 

| cooked meal, different cuts of meat such 
as a leg of lamb, stuffed shoulder, and 





rolled chops as well as the vegetables | 

that should be served with them, are | 

cooked as if intended for actual com> — 

sumption. oe 
Plaster casts are made from the 

‘cooked foods, and from these the wax” | 

models are casi. Each wax reprod 

tion is painted, care being taken ta 

exactly the colors and appearance of 

|real food. The results-are so reali 

that observers frequently must be 

vinced that they are not looking 

edible foods. 5; 


tember over August, and the compari- 
son with the corresponding period in 
1929 was the most favorable for some 
months, according to the review. The 
district summary follows in full text: 

The heavy, soaking rains which fell 
throughout the eleventh district during 
the first week in October relieved the 
prolonged drought, left a good season 
in the ground, and created a brighter 
outlook for agriculture and business. 
Farmers are now able to proceed with 
Fall pouting and to complete the seed- 
ing of small grains. That portion of 


ney General in charge of prohibition at 
the request of the Attorney General. 
The Attorney General has planned to 
confer with him about a variety of mat- 
ters connected with the prohib'tion unit. | 
The Attorney General wants to inform 
himself about some matters bearing on 
appropriations, hearings on which will | 
commence before committees in the lat- 
ter part of this month, The Director is 
also wanted here to make some report 
to the Attorney General on the opera- 
‘ tions of the Bureau, to furnish data re- 
quested some time ago by the President, 


The following information was fur- 
nished by the Service: . 

Carbon wfonoxide is a product of in- 
complete combustion. It is said to 
exert its apetomely dangerous action 
on the body by displacing oxygen from 
its combination with the hemoglobin 
in the blood. (Hemoglobin is the col- 
oring matter of the blood which nor- 
mally absorbs oxygen from the air in 
the lungs and delivers it to the differ- 


been considerably reduced, and prices 
have turned upward. 
While trade in both wholesale and 

| retail channels has continued on a con- 
| siderably smaller scale than a year ago, | 
| Septémber business.showed a substan- trade barriers, trade promotion, trans- 

tial improvement over August, The | portation and communication, consular 
| sales of department stores in leading |procedure and customs regulations, 
' cities reflected an increase of 39 per |finance and national and international 

cent over the previous month and while | juridical questions, , 

they were 2 per cent less than in Sep- (The announcement by the Pan 
American Union will be printed in 
full text in the issue of Nov. 8.) 


held in Washington Oct, 5, 1931, was ap- 
proved by the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union Novy. 5, according to 
a statement by the Union. 

The program includes the discussion of 


of Vital Statistics of the Bureau af 
the Census show that there has been 
a steady increase in the number of 
deaths in the registration area from 
gas from automobiles. These figures 
shew that in 1924 there were 109 
deaths reported;\in 1925, 137; in 1926, 
167; in 1927, 253; in 1928, 271; and 
in 1929 there were 352, the largest 
number reported. 

The exhaust from automobiles, the 
Service explained, contains from 4 to 
12 per cent of carbon monoxide, and 
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rvey of Flood | Testimony at Hearing Against Surplus Shipping 
Packers Engaging in Retailing) Said to Have Cut 


Problem Sought 
For Rio Grande 


_ Representative Garner Tells 
State Department That 
Situation Is Serious and 
Requires Early Action 


A request for a study of the flood con-: 
trol problem on the lower Rio Grande has 
— ‘made to the Secretary of State, 

enry L. Stimson, by Representative 
Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., in a 
letter made public Nov. 6 by the De- 
partment of State. 

Representative Garner stated that the 


| Adverse Effects on Community Grocers and Chain Store 
Systems Claimed if Restrictions of So-called 


Consent Decree 


Claims that the entrance of large na- 
tional packing companies into the busi- 
néss of retailing meats and groceries 
would “mean the ing of the com- 
munity grocer,” and that if such a step 
resulted in cutting off the supply of 
meats available to chain stores then 
‘chain stores would be forced either “to 
go out of thé meat business or get. into 
the packing business,” were made by 
Government witnesses at the hearing, 
Nov. 6, on the petitions of Swift & 
Company and Armour & Company for'| 
modification of the so-called 1920 con-| 


Prices of Grapes 


oe e 
aaa Member of Farm Board Be- 
lieves Marketing Will Be 
Improved Next Year by 


Cooperatives 


i 


D. C. Sheele, of Elgin, Ill., and John Code, 
of Nashville, Tenn., retail grocers, would 
be substantially the same if offered as 
that given by Mr. Bouterse. , 
Mr. Kallbreier testified that he bought 
his meat products almost entirely from 


local packers and that he found their > : : 
service very satisfactory. In Elgin, IiL., Overshipments by the grape industry 


; AF of California have resulted in depressed 
yn — en ee Sen ae | prices, affecting all grape market prices 
ae ie oC od af tified that phe = = throughout the country, but cooperative 

Iy 0 7 e e* hi es ; | distribution con‘apl is expected to bring 
mately per cent of his purchases Of | about better results next season, C. C. 


he did not think the entrance of the large | Teague, member of the Federal Farm 


sent decree. |packers into the retail business would | 


meats were from local packers and said 
| Board, stated orally Nov. 6. 


~\ 
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Makes Records of Activities of Bees 


# 


HE above instru- 


a 
AutHortzen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PresenTeD Herein, Berna 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT, COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


‘Compulsory Crop 
Reporting Urged 
To Aid Accuracy 


Nebraska Agent Says Farmer 
| Should Be~ Deprived of 
1 e : 
; Free Mail Delivery for 
| Neglecting Reports 
? State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Nov. 6. 
Compulsory crop reporting by farm- 
ers, with forfeiture of free rural mail 
delivery for failure to cooperate, will 
be suggested to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Federal Farm Board by 
the Nebraska Agricultural Statistican, 


A. E. Anderson, as a means of improv- 
ing the reporting service, it was an- 


The California grape industry has} 
| overshipped this year. The grape mar- 
| kets, both for the fresh grapes and juice, 
| have been better this year than last, but 
| the industry has shipped out more than 
the mafkets can handle. It was esti- 


ment is used at 
the Bee Culture Lab- 
oratory of the United 
States Department of 
Agriculture, located 


flood control problem of the lower Rio| Several witnesses testified a. the} affect his business very much. 

Grande is a serious one and therefore! retailing of meat and grocery products| ° 2 ’ 

requested that the International Water|by the packers would have a disastrous W itness Claims Adverse 
Commission make a study of the situa-|effect upon independent store owners, | Effect on Small Dealer 

tion immediately. and one witness, a retail grocer, state The passing of the community grocer 


nounced by Mr. Anderson upon his de- 
parture Nov. 4 for Washington. 

The Federal-State crop reporting 
service has experienced considerable 
difficulty, Mr. Anderson said, in getting 


The text of his letter, together with 
an explanatory statement by the Depart- 
ment of State, follow in full text: 


The Secretary of State has‘received | 
a letter from the Hon. John N. Garner, 
Representative in Congress from the 
fifteenth district, Texas, requesting the} 
Department of State to authorize the 
American section of the Mexican-Amer- | 
ican International Water Commission to} 
make a thorough study of and report on 
@ program for internationalization of 
flood control in the lower Rio Grande. | 

The text of Representative Garner’s 
letter, dated Oct. 28, follows: | 


“My dear Secretary: I am enclosing 
resolutions recently adopted by the As- 
sociated Water Districts of . Cameron, 
and Hidalgo Counties, Texas, and the 
Commissioners Courts of Cameron and | 
Willacy counties, Texas. These resolu-| 
tions request your Department to au- 
thorize the American section of the 
Mexican-American International Water | 
Commission to make a thorough study | 
of and report on a program for inter- | 
nationalization of flood control in the; 
lower Rio Grande. 

Extent of Production 


“The flood-control problem of the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley is a serious 
one. On the American side of the inter- 
national stream approximately 550,000 
acres are under irrigation, and the prin- 
cipal products are Winter vegetables, 
citrus fruits and cotton, 

“The magnitude of these industries 
may be gleaned from the fact that ap- 

roximately 30,000 cars of vegetables and 
ruit are shipped annu&lly, and that the 
four valley counties—Cameron, Hidalgo, 
Willacy, and Starr—produce over 100,000 
bales of cotton eacly year. 

“The counties of Hidalgo and Came- | 
ron, which border on the Rio Grande, 
recently completed a flood-control sys- 
tem, a map of which is attached. This 
system is adequate to care for the av- 
erage flood; but, due to the fact that it is 
impossible to discharge all surplus wa- 
ters through this system during major 
flood periods, it is obvious that only 
through internationalization of this proj- 
ect can the complete protection of the 
huge developments along the lower Rio 
Grande be assured. 

2 Coordinated System 


“The need of the lower Rio Grande 
section is a coordinated system for flood 
control, with Mexico taking care of part| 
of the excess waters, especially during | 
major flood periods.. If the completion 
and maintenance of such a system is pro- 
vided for it will prove of incalculable 
value to both countries. 


“Unless there is cooperation between 
the American and Mexican governments 
in working out this problem as a coordi- 
nated flood control project and maintain- 
ing it as a unit system it will be impos- 
sible for either country to assure ade- 
quate protection for the large areas sub- 
ject to inundation and damage during 
excessive high stages of the interna- 
tional stream. 


“The existing system is designed to 
discharge a maximum of 120,000 second- | 
feet through the channels on the Ameri- 
ean side. It consists of an artificial 
channel paralleling the Rio Grande from 
a point near Mission to a point. near 
Mercedes. At the latter point the wa- 
ters are divided, 50,000 second-feet flow- 
ing northeastward through an artificial 
channel to discharge into the Laguna 
Madre, and 70,000 second-feet discharg- 
ing through the Arroyo Colorado, a nat- 
ural drainway. Another small spillway 
is provided through the Rancho Viejo 
Resaca, a few miles above the City of 
Brownsville. 


“To assure adequate protection a co- 
ordinated system must be constructed on 
the Mexican side. Levees on either bank 
wenld-merely increase the menace to the 
optosite side, and the only solution is a) 





that it w 


ould bring hard competition}. 


jin case large packers should go into 


| mated early in the season that the ship-|],near Washington, D. 


all farmers to fill out cards left by 


and mean the “survival ae the fittest. 
The two national packing companies} D 
are seeking removal a legal restrictions! lated food products was forecast by Otto 


which prohibit them from retailing meat | Kugler, a retail grocer from Milwaukee, 
and nonmeat products and from deual-, 


the retail business of meats and unre- | 
| of grapes. 


ments would not exceed 55,000 carloads 
They have already shipped 
}out that amount. 

The total of shipments of grapes} 


Wis. When asked why that would re-| 
ing inor distributing certain food 


products other than meats. The Depart- 
ment of Justice is now 
dence at the hearing which is being held 
in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, in support of the Government’s 
contention that the decree should not be 
modified. 


Large Packers as 


Source of Supply 
John A. Hartford, president of the 


Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, 
testified that 90 per cent of the meats | 
sold in the chain stores of his organiza- | 


| 


tion is purchased from the “Big Four 
packers —referring to the Swift, Ar- 
mour, Cudahy, and Wilson companies. 
“The small independent packer cannot 
supply us with.the quality or the quan- 
tity of meats that we want,” the chain- 
store president testified, “and a ready 


supply of meats is a vital essential in| 


our business.” 

When questioned by Government Coun- 
sel, Harold B. Teegarden, Special As- 
sistant to the Attorney General, Depart- 
ment of Justice, as to whether it would 


become advisable for chain stores to) 


create sources for meats if they found 
the “big four” source cut off, President 
Hartford said: 

“That is a pretty distressing question. 
We would have to do one of two things, 
either go out of the meat business, or 
get into the packing business and before 
taking any step we would have to give 
it serious consideration.” 

Mr. Hartford asserted that if the 
“big four” source were cut off so that 
meat would have to be purchased from 
the smaller independent packers it would 
increase prices. 


Meats Said Not to Be 
Adapted to Brand Selling 


The opinion that “meats are not 
adapted to sale under brands” was ex- 
pressed by Mr. Hartford. He testified 
that 17 per cent of the sales,ef his com- 
pany’s stores were made under the At- 


|lantic & Pacific brand and that 25 per) 


cent under other brands. Under ex- 
amination by Edgar Watkins, counsel 
for the American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, he stated that there has 
been a continuous development in chain- 


resenting evi-, 


sult, Mr. Kugler replied that “the in-|from California up to last Thursday} 
tense system of merchandizing would) for this season was 58,000 carloads and 
‘not permit the expansion of the ordi-|the indications are that they will at- 
nary community grocer to meet the com-|tain a total of 65,000 carloads for the! 


petition.” Mr. Kugler explained haw re- | 
tail grocers in Milwaukee united in order | 
to get the benefit of group buying. ¢ | 
|. Cross-examination of Ernest Buffett, of | 
{Omaha, Nebr., a retail dealer in meats 
land groceries, by Mr. Watkins resulted | 


in a statement that if packers “should | this 
enter the retail business they would take | h 


the position. of the manufacturer, the| 
jobber and the retailer.~ “It would be! 
quite disastrous for a person buying} 
through jobbers to try to meet that kind 
of competition,” Mr. Buffett declared. | 


Mr. Buffett, while being cross-exam-| 
ined by Frank J. Hogan, counsel for the} 
packers, said that in his judgment if| 
Armour and Swift confined themselves 
to the wholesaling of groceries they 
would not affect the retail grocers. Ar-! 
mour and Swift, he said, could not whole- | 
| sale the products any more cheaply or} 
efficiently than they are now being hah- | 
dled, but he agreed they might possi- 
| bly be able to absorb some of their over- 
head costs in wholesaling groceries along 
with their meat products., 


| Effect of Trading in 
| Less Than Carload Lots 


| Jay D. Miiler, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Sprague-Warner 
Company, of Chicago, manufacturers, | 
wholesalers and distributors of food! 
| products throughout the United States, | 
next called by the Government, testified 
relative to probable competition between 
{his firm and companies permitted to 
use less-than-carload freight service. 
|Should a competitor ship for very long: 
in less than carload lots, “it would be 
jvery disastrous and would ultimately 
affect all jobbers throughout the United | 
States,” he said. | 
| He told the court, upon Mr. Teegar- | 
'den’s questioning, that the margin of | 
| profit upon which jobbers, such as the 
|Sprague-Warner concern worked, was| 
rom 2 to 24% per cent on sales price. 

| Mr. Teegarden then called E. F. Hay- 
|eraft, special attorney for the Federal 
| Trade Commission, for the purpose of 
jidentifying numerous letters purporting | 
|to have been exchanged between officials | 
of Swift & Company and various rail-i 


|began. Their work has demonstrated the 


| Control Board, which gets together three 


store bsuiness of his company since 1911 | s 
road executives. 


markets this season. That is too much. | 
It is more than/ the markets of this 
country will absorb. 

The grape growers of California are 
putting into by-products all that they 
can. They expect to crush 50,000 tons 
year, which is about all they can 
andle. That means grape juice. 
The production this year is one of the 
largest crops they have ever had. It is 
a surplus production. It is more than 
the markets can handle. The surplus 
crop is attributable to the prolonged 
season caused by sparseness of rainfall. 

Liberal interpretation of the prohibi- 
tion question has a good effect on mar- 
keting of grape products, The grapes 
can be taken freely into American homes 
for home consumption uses only, without 
interference from the Bureau of Pro- 
hibition. 





Plan Not Perfected 

Notwithstanding the overshipments, 
there has been a good demonstration of 
the workability of the grape cooperative 
control plan which, however, has not 
been perfected, as it is the first season 
of the grape cooperatives. The market 
was demoralized when the cooperatives 





possibilities of cooperative distribution 
and there is encouragement for the be- | 
lief that with this year’s experience the 
grape cooperatives will go forward next 
season on a perfected distributing organ- ; 
ization basis better fitted for handling 
the crop. But for the organization of the 
cooperatives, there would have been de- 
moralization both in fresh grapes and 
raisins through this season. 

The raisin industry is in a healthy| 
condition. 

The grape cooperative is The Grain 


cooperatives into the distribution of ; 
fresh grapes—the~ California Vintage 
Assoication, the California Fruit Ex- 
change and the San Joaquin Grower- 
Shipper Association. The by-product 
cooperative is The Fruit Industries, Inc. | 
The Grape Control Board gets together 
all the shippers under organized dis- 
tributing control. 

PEUSUSUICS CCT T Terre 
agent of Armour & Company to estab- | 


} $100,000 a year. 


C., to produce rec- 
ords of honey pro- 
duced and food con- 
sumed by bees. 


rural mail carriers, and as a result the 
sample survey has not always been rep- 
resentative. 

Mr. Anderson stated that he intended 


United States Department of Agriculture. 


Poisonous Plants Declared to Take 
Heavy Toll of Livestock Annually 


Shortage of Feed This Year 


Makes Danger Greater, Says 


Department of Agriculture 


Poisonous plants common on Ameri- 
can farms take heavy toll of livestock, 
with losses running up to large figures 
at times in some localities, and the Gov- 
ernment is bending its efforts in field 
work to combat this evil, the associate 
physiologist of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Arthur B. Clawson, stated orally 
Nov. 6. Mr. Clawson is in charge of the 
Division of Stock Poisoning by Plants, 
in the Bureau of Animal Industry, and 
has just returned from field studies in 
the West. 


Last Summer’s drought, resulting in a 
shortage of feed in many regions, prob- 
ably will cause animals to eat many 
things they otherwise would not eat. 
White snakeroot is one of these plants 
that may harm animals. 


Mr. Clawson made available the fol- 
lowing additional information: 


We have had experiment stations for 
the last 25 years carrying on experiments 
with stock poisoning plants in Colorado, 
Montana and Utah. At one time, it was 
estimated that in Colorado, the losses 
from one plant alone, the loco, reached 
That was many years 
ago. Also in western Texas, losses from 
the cause were estimated at $100,000 an- 
nually. I believe those estimates were 
fairly accurate. I know of many heavy 
losses from the loco and other plants 
but the figures I mention are for unusual 
years, It is impossible to estimate the 
very large loss accruing to livestock 
owners from these poisonous plants. 
Last Summer, in southern Utah, 650 
sheep died in one region of. the State 
alone as the result of eating poisonous 
plants. 


Cattle losses from larkspur are very 


animals are very hungry. The roots 
but the leaves contain some poison. 

The water hemlock causes the greatest 
losses" in the Spring. Some cases of 
hemlock poisoning occur late in the Fall 
and some early in the Spring. The poison 
is almost entirely in the root and root 
stalk. The plants grow in wet places 
and animals sometimes get them along 
streams and ditches and in springy areas. 
The roots of two or three of these plants 
may kill a cow. 


Johnson grass is one of a group of 
plants that may contain prussic acid or 
hydrocyanic acid, a deadly poison. Like 
grain sorghum, the plant is not always 
; dangerous. Apparently it is most poi- 
sonous when stunted by drought. 

Following the drought which has pre- 
|vailed this season, conditions may be 
;ripe for trouble from the cornstalk dis- 
jease. For some years in the past a con- 
| Siderable number of horses and cattle 
jhave died after they have been turned 
jinto the corn fields in the late Fall to 
graze. The cause has never been defi- 
nitely determined. 





| Danger Sometimes Found 


In Sweetclover Hay 


Most of the plants just mentioned, ex- 
cept the potato, are the ones which ani- 
| mals might feed on in the pastures. But 
|there are other plants; that under cer- 
| tain conditions cause trouble. Sweet- 
‘clover hay, while ordinarily a fairly good 
|feed, now and then may cause the 
death of animals. In most of these cases 
it will be found that the hay is more or 
less spoiled or moldy. 


and fruits are the most poisonous parts | 


to suggest to Secretary Hyde and the 
Chairman of the Farm Board, Alexander 
Legge, a plan to make the return of 
cards compulsory, with discontinuance 
of mail service as the penalty for failure. 

In accordance with a practice of bring- 
ing in field representatives to sit tempo- 
rarily with the Crop Reporting Board of 
the Department from time to time, A. E. 
Anderson, of Lincoln, Nebr., field repre- 
sentative of the Department’s division of 
crop and livestock estimates, will rote 
Nov. 7 to sit with the Board in prepar' 
its next crop report, William F. Callan- 
der, in charge of that division, stated 
orally Nov. 7. Mr. Callander said the 
Board calls in two or three or more field 
representatives each month to sit with 
the Board in the preparation of the crop 
reports. 

Both Mr. Callander and the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, stated 
that they knew nothing of any proposed 
plan attributed to Mr. Anderson to com- 
pel farmers to furnish crop information 
to the Department under penalty of 
withdrawing rural mail ee in 
event of failure to cooperate. r. Cal- 
lander said there is a bill pending in the 
House to require farmers to furnish in- 
| formation but it has never been enacted 
into law. 


Cutting of Roadside Brush - 
Planned to Provide Work 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Nov. 6. 


The cutting down of roadside brush 
as one way of relieving unemployment 
is at the same time an extremely valu- 
able aid to highway safety and should 
be carried out throughout the State 
with that object in view, according to 
a letter sent Nov. 6 by the Governor’s 
committee on street and highway safety 
to the emergency committee on unem- 
ployment. The highway committee also 
suggested that cities and towns of 
Massachusetts could help create more 
work now, which would make the roads 
safer, by painting obstacles near the 
roadways white. 

The unemployment committee had 
recommended that cities and towns un- 
dertake to remove roadside brush and 
shrubbery. In endorsing the proposal, 
the secretary of the highway safety 





Fortunately, it takes several days be-|TOUP, Lloyd A. Blanchard, suggested to 


when cash and carry sales were started. | 
| He told Mr. Hogan, on cross-examina- | 


Peter V. Bouterse, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of McCann & Co., Inc., an 
independent retail food store in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., with a total yearly sales vol- 


ume of approximately $5,000,000, also; 


expressed the opinion that the retailing 
of meat products by the packers would 
be disastrous. Contrary to the statement 
of the preceding witness, Mr. Bouterse 


tion, that he had no personal knowledge 
jof where the letters came from or who 
the parties were other than that ob- 
tained from witnesses in a proceeding be- 
|fore the Commission as No. 1727. 


| Attempt to Fix 
Prices Alleged 


lish set prices for staple meat products | 
was given the court by James L. Eggle- | 
ston, former general manager of the) 
| Vernon Meat Company, Vernon, Tex., the 
next Government witness. Late in July,| 
1929, he said, a Mr. Teel, of Armour. & | 
Company, came to him with a proposition | gences of susceptibility with respect to 
of establishing a price at which products| poisonous plants. Some of the so-called 
| should be sold to the retail trade, ex-| laurels, including the mountain laurel, 
| hibiting a list of prices to go into teat are poisonous to cattle, sheep and goats. | 


heavy in the Rocky Mountain region. I| 
presume the losses of cattle from lark-| 
spur are heavier than from any other! 
stock poison,plant, except possibly the | 
loco. Yet sheep are not poisoned by| 
larkspur. There are other similar diver- 








fore the animals appear affected by 
this disesae. If blood vessels are broken 
or cut, the animal will bleed to death. 
Blood vessels may break or leak and the 
animal bleed’ to death within its own 
body. Heavy losses have occurred after 
cattle have been dehorned. It requires a 
veterinarian to treat cases of such poi- 
soned animals, 


The whorled milkweed in southwestern 


| in the sale of meats is very valuable. He | 
| Claimed that 75 per cent of the meat sold | 


Age Limit of Sixteen Is Advocated 


stated that he thought the use of a brand! 0, P, Parsley, of St. Louis, freight | 


traffic manager in charge of solicitation 


by his company is purchased from th€ pany, further indentified some of the| 
four larger packers and that a business | letters which purported to have been re-! 
in meats had been built up through the | ceived from or sent to the Swift Company | 
use of their brands. by him. Mr. Parsley said he could not} 

Counsel stipulated that the testimony | positively identify several of the letters. | 
of Walker Kallbreier, of Louisville, Ky.,| A description of alleged efforts of an} 


| 


For General Em ployment of Children | 


Report to White House Conference Says More and More 
Employers Do Not Want Child Workers 


z An age minimum of 16 years cover-| tions to protect the minor are recom-| 
ing the employment of children in occu-| mended. Special attention should be! 





flitcdway on the Mexican side that would | 


take care of the excess waters that can- 
not be discharged with safety through 
the American system. 

“I respectfully urge that your Depart- | 
ment give this matter immediate consid- 
eration; that the authorization requested | 
by the irrigation interests and counties | 
of the Lower Rio Grande Valley be! 
granted, and that the American section 
of the International Water Commission 
be requested to make such studies and 
file such report.” 


Four Groups Granted | 
Loan Licenses in Utah 


| House Conference o 


pations generally is advocated by the, given, the report declares, to the pro-| 
committee on vocational guidance and| hibition of employment about dangerous | 
child labor-in its report to the White’ agricultural machinery. 
n Child Health and| attention toward the sotution of adult | 


Protection. ‘unemployment and inadequate adult in- 


| undersold these list prices. 


the following week. 


Mr. Eggleston said that he then voiced 


for the Missouri Pacific Railway Com-| the opinion that the products could not| Available in Winter 


be sold at the prices listed and | 
Teel told him thag Armour & Company} 
were going to get those prices and they | 
would not be undersold. ‘From that time | 
on he began to receive lists weekly, 
several of which Mr. Teegarden placed! 
in evidence, The lists bore no designa-| 
tion of their origin nor did their en-! 
velopes, other than Fort Worth, Tex, 


Business Said Not to Be 


Affected by Schedule 


Mr. Eggleston also testified that he 
saw salesmen of other companies with 
lists, but said that they contained other 
and different items, though those items | 
which were the same bore the same price | 
notations. 

On cross-examination he told the court 
that his concern had adopted the, prices 
as listed and had found no effect upon 
its business by the use of them. He de- 
clined to say that his eompany had never | 


In reporting the proceedings of the | 


|a varied diet is one cause 


Colorado and in parts of adjacent States, 
which is found in hay, is among the 
worst poisonous plants. 

The surest. cure for losses from poi- 
sonous plants or feeds is prevention. The 
animals should not be given opportunity 
to eat poisonous plants. Three publica- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture— 
“Trembles, Bulletin No. 1593-F; a pre- 
liminary paper entitled “White Snake- 
root, or Richweed, as a Stock-Poisoning 
Plant,” No. Al-26; and a circular on 
“The Whorled Milkweed, a Plant Poison- 
ous to Livestock,” No. 101-D. C.—are 
available. 


Fewer Poisonous Plants 


Fortunately, there are not so many} 
plants that are liable to poison-~animals 
during the late Fall and Winter months 
as at other times of the year. In con- 
sidering the chances of present losses, 
from poisonous plants, it is just as im-| 
portant to keep in mind the reasons why 
animals eat them as it is to know 
what ones are poisonous and what parts! 
of the plants contain the most poison. | 


Most animals do not eat poisonous 
plants because they like them partic- 
ularly, They eat them because they do 
not get enough of other things or be-| 
cause they do not get enough variety. | 
In other words, they may not be getting | 
a balanced ration. Lack of variety 
is really a kind of starvation and a very 
important matter for consideration in 
dealing with this problem. Fortunately, | 
an animal has to eat a considerable! 
quantity of most of the dangerous plants | 
before it is poisoned. As a rule, it will | 
not do this unless very hungry or un-| 
less it has abnormal appetite. Lack of) 
pot an ab-| 


\ 





Further information 
follows: 

The age of 16 is the minimum age 
recommended by physicians who have 
studied the physical standards of chil- 


made available 


| comes is recommended to assure a decent 
‘standard of living for children. 

| In addition to calling for the improve- 
| ment in legislative standards relating to 
a kinds of gainful employment of chil- 


| packers’ hearing on Nov. 5 an_ error 
|was made in stating that the United 
| Dressed Beef Company is a subsidiary 
lof Armour & Company. It should have 
been stated that the United Dressed 


|normal appetite. ~ 


Poisoning Caused 
By White Snakeroot 


of Swift}. White snakeroot causes poisoning 


Jay Jerome WILLIAMS 
Vice President 
C. G. MARSHALL 
News Mantger 


JoHN 


RoBerT 


General Manager 


the chairman of the unemployment com- 
mittee, James J. Phelan, that considera- 
tion should be given to the removal of 
foliage at highway intersections and on 
{curves where the existence of such ob- 
‘structions to the view of drivers is a 
‘potential cause of accidents. 


Law Commission Hears 


American Envoy to Sweden 


The National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement, at its meet- 
|ing on Nov. 6, conferred with John Mot-+ 
|ley Moorehead, United States Minister 
|to Sweden, and Major Lynn G. Adams, 
superintendent of Pennsylvania State 
police. 

Mr. Moorehead and Major Adams came 
| before the Commission at its request, its 
secretary, William S. Barry, stated or- 
ally. No information was available rel- 
ative to the subject under discussion. 

The Commission will continue its .de- 


liberations on Nov. 7. ? 
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| susceptible to 


dren who work. It is held that em-|dren, the committee recommends the ex- 
ployment during the earlier years of| tention of State aids to widows and chil- 
adolescence is detrimental to health and| dren, s0 that children may be enabled 
normal physical development. Studies|to remain in school at least up to the 


Beef Company is a subsidiar 
& Company. Reference to this company 
was made in connection with the testi- 
mony of Sam Ginsburger, who stated 





indicate that young workers are more|age of 16. 
disease and industrial 
poisons. They also are more prone to 


|industrial accidents than those of more 


First in Six Years to Operate | 
Under Small Loan Act 


| 
State of Utah: | 

Salt Lake City, Nov. 6. | 

our companies were granted permis- | 
sion Nov. 4 by the State Bank Commis- | 
sioner, Walter H. Hadlock, to conduct a 
loan business in Utah under the State 


mature years. 

An 8-hour day, 6-day week, and 48- 
hour week are advocated fér minors 
under 18 employed. 

The report calls attention to the im- 
portance of compulsory school attend- 
ance, and physical examinations before 
the child is allowed to go to work. 

Night work, it is pointed out, should 
be prohibited for minors under 18, except 
that boys between 16 and 18 might be 


| permitted to work to 10 o’cleok p. m. 


Small Loan Act. These are the first} 
State under the provisions of that act|attempts of most States to protect 
and the second group to operate since| minors of certain ages in especially 
the act was passed in 1917, | hazardous occupations, little has been 


The companies are The Personal Fi-| done to regulate the employment of | 


» ; In reference to hazardous occupations, | 
companies in six years to operate in the! the committee finds that in spite of the| 


Mortality Rates for Both Alcoholism 
! And Cirrhosis of Liver Show Decline 


|Percentages Are Lowest for Last Four Years, Figures Com- 
piled by Census Bureau Reveal 


the preceding year or did not offer com-| 
parable figures. ° 

Of the 11 States which reported over} 
100 deaths in 1929 due to alcoholism, | 
nine showed a decline in the mortality 


that he was formerly in its employ. ‘N 


chiefly in the Summer and Fall. It has 
caused serious losses in the Ohio valley 
and‘in some of the southern States. The 
diseases of cattle and human beings va- 
riously known as “slows,” “trembles,” or 
“milk sickness” is caused by this plant. } 
The disease in humans results from the! 
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[Continued fr 


juse of milk or butter from cows that | 
have eaten the white snakeroot. This | 
occurs almost entirely in rural districts 
where the cows eat rather large quanti- 
ties of the plant. No cases have been 
reported in cities where the milk supply 
consists of the mixed products of many 
herds, 

A similar disease in places in the 
Southwest ig caused by the rayless gol- 
denrod. In animals this disease is usu- 
ally called alkali poisoning. Witk peo- 
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HE sole purpose of The United States 
hensive record of the daily activities 
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Daily is to present a complete and compre- 
of the Government of the United States in 


all its branches, Legislative, Executive and Judicial, and of each of the governments 


of the forty-eight States. 
opinion or comment of its own, would fill 


Believing that such a daily newspaper, without editorial 


a distinct place in the life of the American 


people, the following founded this publication as its sole owners: 


- 


Owen D. Youna Mrs. MepILL 
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Epwarp W. Box 
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McCormick 


nance Company-of Salt Lake City; The| minors 16 and 17 years old in 


Personal Finance Company of Ogden; 
The Personal Finance Company of Provo 
and The Beneficial Loan Society of Sal 
Lake City. All of these companies are 
subsidiaries of The Beneficial Operat- 
ing Bureau of New York, incorporated 


under the laws of Delaware. | 


The Small Loan Act of Utah permits 


loans on chattels with a maximum in-| 
terest rate of 3 per cent a month on) 


the nt due. This rate covers all 
charges. Fed companies have come 
in under the terms of the act, Mr. 
Hadlock declared orally, because of 
a phole in the act avhich permits 
8 loan operators te operate on a 
city pawnbroker’s license, 


ee 


t| given to various types of legislation | 


saa caaaen. 1 ta and two an increase. 
such occu-| The State. of New York reported the 


pations, : ast n » oaths . 
Temethershie. apace 'in the repact js | aree umber of deaths due to alco 


| and conditions affecting the youth during| 
;employment. It is recommended that | 
| young workers should not Be permitted 
to be employed in places that do not 
conform generally to recognized stand- 
ards of cleanliness, sanitation and safety. 
Employment certificates, the committee 
believes, should be required for all em- 
ployed minors under 18 years of age. 

| Agriculture is treated as a_ special 
| problem involved in child labor. The! 4991 
age of 16 is set up as the standard for | 1920 
the employment of minors in agriculture. | 
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holism, but it was surpassed in the mor- 
tality rate by several States. 

Nevada showed a mortality rate in 
1929 of 26.7, the highest of any single 
State; the next highest rate was 7.6 for 
the State of Delaware. 

The following table was compiled from 
data made available by the Bureau of 
the Census: 


Total 
Number 

12,716 
13,257 

~~ 12,470 
11,700 
11,243 
10,499 
10,175 
9,444 


Cirrhosis of liver 
Number Rate 
8,377 7.2 
8,630 
_ 8,098 
7,591 
7,549 
7,344 
7,027 
6,977 


i) 


ple the term “milk sickness” is locally 
used. 

There are several plants related to 
the garden tomato and potato that some- 
times cause trouble, such as the bitter- 
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May Cause Trouble 


| ble, especially if immature or green po- 


sweet and the nightshades. The poison 
may be in the root, the leaves or in the 
fruit. Though animals do not eat these 
plants ordinarily, when other food is 
short they may do so. 
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The common potato may cause _ Mes fice 
tatoes are fed fofa leng time in con-| 
siderable quantities. Spoiled or sprouted | 
|potatoes may have the same effect, 4 
When feeding such potatoes, one should 
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} } A tuble showing the deaths and death rates from each of these causes for the States| grass are all responsible for losses at 
The eight-hour day and other regula- in the registration area will be published in the issue of Nov. 8 


remember the possibility of poisoning. 
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Pokeweed is rarely eaten unless 
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President Confers 


‘High Decoration 


On ‘Ace of Aces’ 


Col. Rickenbacker, War Avi-| 
ator, Receives Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor at 
Bolling Field | 


Recognizing the 25 aerial victories | 
scored by the American “ace of aces” 
during the World War, President Hoover, 
Nov. 6, presented the Congressional | 
Medal of Honor to Edward V. Ricken- 
backer, a colonel in the Specialist Re-| 
serve Corps. The presentation took 
place in the presence of high ranking of- 
ficers of the Army at Bolling Field, 
Washington, D. C. 

President Hoover cited Col. Ricken-| 
backer’s record as “an outstanding one 
for skill and bravery” and declared, “at) 
a stage in the development of aviation | 
when the flying of airplanes was a much 
more hazardous undertaking than it is 
today, you were achieving victories which 
made you the universally recognized ace 
of aces of the American forces.” (A 
sketch of Col. Rickenbacker’s war record 
is printed on page 5.) 

The citation for “conspicuous gal- 
lantry and intrepidity” was read by the 
Chief of the Air Corps, Maj. Gen. James 
E. Fechet, who commended Col. Ricken- 
backer’s action on Sept. 28, 1918, when 
the American pilot attacked a German 
squadron of seven planes while on volun- 
tary patrol and shot down two of the 
enemy aircraft. 

Squadrons Reviewed 

Members of the former Ninety-fourth 

ero Squadron, with which the former 


Arkansas Reduces ! 
Acreage in Berries 


Decreased Strawberry Planting 
Attributed to Damage 
From Drought 


| 
| 


| 


State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Nov. 6. 

The commercial strawberry acreage in 
Arkansas next Spring will be less than 
half of the 1928 and 1929 acreage and 
about two-thirds of that used in the 
Spring of 1930, according to an oral 
announcement by the Federal-State Agri- 
cultural Statistician, Charles S. Bouton. 

The decrease, he stated, is, attributable 
to last Summer’s drought, which killed | 
thousands of acres of newly set plants 
and resulted in the death of many vines 
in older fields. 

The total acreage next Spring, Mr. 
Bouton said, is estimated at 10,000 acres, 
compared with 21,600 acres in 1928 and 
20,100 acres in 1929. . 

In 1928, he added, the total produc- 
tion of strawberries was 21,773,000 
quarts valued at $2,177,000 at the farn, | 
while in 1929 the production was 24,723,- 
000 quarts valued at $2,720,000 and in| 
1930 it was 11,169,000 quarts valued at! 
$1,675,000. 


} 
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ecretary Stimson and Bra-| 
zilian Ambassador Se- 


lected for Offices | 
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ARTICLE I 


The Stabilizing Influence of 
Public Construction 


[X 


que of economic balance. It .was 


recognized that private initiative, un- 
der conditions of relatively free com- , 


petition, tends to establish an equi- 


librium among economic forces. But | 


in practice this tendency, unre- 
strained, tends to produce alternate 
periods of depression and marked 
prosperity, and within each period to 
show a “spotty” condition as capital, 
enterprise, and labor unevenly con- 
centrate. 

The Committee pointed out that the 
forces which bear upon our economic re- 
lationships have always been sensitive. 
From the prime processes of making and 


marketing to the facilitating functions | 
of finance, all parts of our economic | 
structure are interdependent and easily | 


affected. And therein lies the danger; 
that through failure to recognize the in- 
exorable operation of economic prin- 
ciples, or through private greed or lack 
of public understanding of the far- 
reaching influence of unsocial individual 


the report of the Committee on | 
Recent Economic Changes, com- | 
pleted on Feb. 28, 1929, attention was | 
directed to the principle and techni- | 


ir 


Planning and Control of 


+ PUBLIC WORKS x— 


Report of the Committee on Recent Economic Changes of 
The President’s Conference on Unemployment 


* 


By Edward Eyre Hunt, Secretary, President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment. 


N MAY, 1929, the Committee on Recent Economic Changes of the 


President’s Conference on Unemployment published its report on 
postwar developments in American economic life. 

At the suggestion of President Hoover, and with the assistance of 

the National Bureau of Economic Research and the Department of 

Commerce, in July, 1929, the Committee undertook an examination of 


the planning and control of public works and their relation to em- 


ployment. 


The report, the result of the collaboration of a large number of 


agencies, governmental and private, was recently issued under the 


title “Planning and Control of Public Works.” 
report of the Committee, together with the survey made by Leo Wol- 


It consists of the 


man, of the National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. 


President Hoover (then Secretary of Commerce), was Chairman of 
the Committee until his inauguration, when Arch W. Shaw, of Chi- 


cago, became Chairman. 


The articles here reprinted form the bulk of the volume. 


There 


has been omitted that detailed portion of the work (two chapters) 
devoted to New York State and City, which were studied as samples. 

This report is of particularly timely interest just now when emer- 
gency committees on employment are being organized in States and 
cities all over the country and steps are being taken by local officials 


projects. 


in cooperation with them to speed up public works construction 


The character of the movement, for the planning and control of 


public works, which has been gaining in scope and intensity during 
the past few weeks, is well exemplified in several of the leading indus- 


trial States. 


In Massachusetts, for example, Governor Allen recently informed 


;actions, this balance will be disturbed, 


the President that every effort would be made to meet the employment 


¢ INDE. 


Long Island Rail - 
Ruling Sustained 


! 

Commuters Lose Fight to Pre- 

vent Abandonment of | 
Four-mile Branch 


1 ’ 

| Long Island commuters have lost in 
|their effort to prevent the Long Island | 
| Railroad from abandoning its four-mile | 
| Whitestone Branch in the Borough of | 
| Queens, New York City, the Interstate | 
| Commerce Commission on Nov. 6 having 


|reaffirmed its report of last April ap- ; 


| proving the proposed abandonment. (Fi-' 
|nance Docket No. 7353.) | 
The Commission had reopened the case , 
| for reconsideration upon the petition of | 
jthe New York Transit Commission. | 
| A condition was attached to the Com-}| 
| mission’s decision, however, which pre- | 
; vents actual abandonment of the branch | 
‘until the Commission has approved ar-, 
|rangements for a substitute bus and} 
| truck service to be operated by the rail- | 
|road in lieu of the line to be abandoned. 
(Excerpts from the Commission’s | 
| report will be printed in the issue of 
| Nov. 8.) | 


Improvement in Trade 
| Revealed in Dallas Area’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| tember, 1929, the latter comparison was 
the most favorable in several months. 
Distribution of merchandise at wholesale 


again showed a heavy decline from a year 
ago; yet the increase over the previous | 
month in some lines was more than sea- | 
sonal in character. This was due in part | 
to the fact that merchants bought very | 
on and have} 


YEARLY 


1c 
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Immediate Gains ; 
Are Expected in — 
Labor Situation — 
Director ‘Woods’ of Emons i 
gency Committee Believes 


That Results to Date Will 
Bring Early Relief 


2743) 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
Woods said, “although there are some 
places where conditions are serious.” ‘ 

The national committee is checking on 
every public and. semipublic construction 
project in the country of which it has 
knowledge, Col Woods said, in an effort 
to remove any causes of delay in get- 
ting work actually under way. Efforts ; 
will be made to reduce the time between 
the letting of contracts and the begin- 
ning of work, and to. eliminate other 
factors which might defer the provisior 
of jobs. 

The Committee also is trying to get 
statistics on projects which will be 
started in each month in the near fus 
ture, but this is a difficult and slow procs 
ess, he added. : 


Bay State Project : 

Col. Woods explained the Massachu-.. 
setts organization and activities as fol- 
ows: 
There have been organized a State 
ommittee and county and city commit- 
tees for each community. The commit- 
tees include representatives of employers, 
labor, civic organizations, welfare groups, 


Lt. Rickenbacker served, were in attend- | 


ance, and the Assistant Secretary of 
War for Aeronautics, F. Trubee Davi- 
son, was master of ceremonies. 

Opened by the firing of the presi- 
dential salute, the event was concluded 
with a presidential review of the First 
Observation Squadron, the Second Bom- 
berdment Squadron, and Ninety-fourth 
Pursuit Group. . 

The President’s statement upon pres- 
entation of the medal follows in full 
text: 

“Capt. Rickenbacker, in the name 
of the Congress of the United States, 
I take great pelasure in awarding you 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, our 
country’s highest decoration for conspic- 
uous gallantry and intrepidity above and 
beyond the call of duty in action. At 
a stage in the development of aviation 
when the flying of airplanes was a much 
more hazardous undertaking than it is 


today, you were achieving victories which : 


made you the universally recognized ace 
of aces of the American forces. Your 
record is an outstanding one for skill 
and bravery, and is a source of pride to 
your comrades and your countrymen. 

“T hope that your gratification in re- 
ceiving this Medal of Honor will be as 
keen as mine in bestowing it. May you 
wear it during many years of happiness 
na usefulness to your coun- 
ry. 


The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
| son, was reelected chairman of the Gov- 
|erning Board of the Pan American Union 
at a meeting held Nov. 5. | 
| At the same time the Pan American | 
| Union announced the election of the Bra- | 
zilian Ambassador Gurgel do Amaral as | 
vice chairman. | 


An announcement by the Pan Ameri- fold 


‘ean Union follows in full text: ' 

Secretary Stimson was today (Nov. 5) | 
reelected Chairman of the Governing | 
Board of the Pan American Union for the 


greatly to our economic detriment. 


Interlocking Adjustment 
Of Economic Principles 


It becomes increasingly clear that 
steady employment, the factor upon, 
which our economic welfare is so largely | 
dependent, is in turn dependent upon a 
growing and widely diffused skill in co- , 
ordinating and steadying all the mani- | 
and sensitive business processes , 
which pivot about the consuming home, 
processes which serve its necessities 
and minister to the broadening life of | 
the individual and the family. 


situation through the pushing of construction work, etc., by the State, 


and that municipalities would be urged to do likewise. 
a State committee to push this work. The City Council of Boston has 
authorized the inclusion in the 1931 budget, of $1,000,000 for unem- 
ployment relief and also directed the Mayor to organize a committee 
to raise $2,000,000 more by subscription. 

Governor Roosevelt, of New York, recently held a committee meet- 
ing at Rochester on the stabilization of employment. 
Council on Employment Problems has been reorganized and expanded. 
The City of New York has added $5,000,000 to its tentative budget for 
1931, $1,000,000 of which is to be devoted to relief of unemployment. 

The Ohio State Committee on Stabilization of Industry and Employ- 
ment (appointed by Governor Cooper) is to “assist in the further 
development of the public employment service, promote business, and 


| sparingly early in the seas 


ish stocks at|and others. A detailed survey is being’ 
| made throughout the State, and all em= 
| Ployers are being approached and home 
| owners are being urged to provide what- 
| ever empléyment they can. Labor organ- 
i are being asked to aid in the 
| work. 


|. Projects such as the provision of “fire. 
jlanes” in both public and private forests 
|and clean-ups of the road sides to remove, 
inflammable material are being advo- 
|cated as a measure of fire prevention. 
|It is expected that hundreds, and perhaps 
| even thousands will be given employment 
'at this work, which will have large value: 


| found it necessary to replen 

frequent intervals as the season pro- 
gressed. Despite the fact that business 
is at a low ebb there are some indica- 
tions of returning optimism and a 
strengthening of the undertone of con- 
fidence. 

A significant development in the fi- 
nancial situation during the past month 
was the sharp upturn in the commercial 
loans of reserve city banks. These loans 
carly in October reached the highest 
point recorded since the last days of 
February. The daily average of net de- 
mand and time deposits rose from. $820,- 


He has set up 


The Advisory 


{ensuing year by the unanimous vote of 


i 
| : az | A perfectly even flow of economic ac-' 
ee ee et meee ak the | tivities is not practically attainable, but | 
Gane tee the "Lecthaniter of Brazil | an increasing degree of economic stabil- 
Hon, S. Gurgel do Amaral, was elected | 1t¥ 1 a ee toward which 
| vice chairman, succeeding the Mexican | the world is now working. ’ 
| Ambassador, Hon. Manuel C, Tellez. | __The survey of our own country’s eco- | 
Cc ‘ ittee A inted nomic developments since 1922, already | 
‘ommittee Appointe 


| published by the Committee, clearly dem- | 
The Board considered a report sub- 
mitted by the Permanent Committee on 


onstrated the value of maintaining, year ! 

|in and year out, a reasonable economic 
Agriculture, composed of the Minister of | balance which enables the intricate ma- 
Nicaragua and the Charges d’Affaires of |chinery of our industrial and commer- | 
Paraguay and Colombia, making recom-' cial life to function smoothly. - | 
mendations with respect to the resolu-. Recent experiences have reinforced the | 
tions adopted by the Inter-American Con-| Committee’s conviction of the necessity 
ference on Agriculture, which met at|of studying more intensively the factors 
Washington in September. The majority| which make for the maintenance of eco- 
{of the resolutions will be carried into ef-| nomic balance. 


cooperate with the local county committees” that were set up last 
Winter. 

The Illinois State Commission on Unemployment has been organ- 
ized, and George F. Getz has been named chairman of the commis- 
sion of 45. 

But States are not alone in this work. Many cities, also, are active. 
The Mayor of Detroit and his committee have been commended for 
their recent attack on unemployment. 

St. Louis, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Kansas City, San Francisco, 
Cincinnati, Dayton and Des Moines are some of the cities that are 
noticeably promoting construction, launching campaigns, etc., to build 
up business and supply employment. 

These committees are all advancing accelerated public works con- 
struction as one of the definite means of increasing employment. 

Then there is the increasing number of Federal enterprises, which 
President Hoover has announced total $1,000,000,000, which will be 


361,000 in August to $830,125,000 in Sep-|i" Conserving forests now subject to 


tember, but the increase was considerably 
less than usual at this season. Federal 
reserve bank loans to member banks re- 
flected a gradual decline during Septem- | 
ber and remained comparatively stable | 
at around $10,500,000 during the first 
half of October. The total of these loans | 
on Oct. 15 amounted to $10,578,327, which | 
reflects a reduction of $4,297,497 during | 
the six-week period, and was $19,379,636 | 
lower than on the same date in 1929. | 
Liquidation during the past six weeks | 
nas been general throughout the district. | 

Construction activity, as measured by | 
| the valuation of building permits issued 
at principal centers, was 13 per cent} 
smaller than a month ago and 4 per cent | 





1929. 


heavy fire losses. 


James Phelan, chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts State Committee, has stated the 
object of his Committee as follows: Mas- 
sachusetts wants jobs and not bread’ 
lines. 4 

Frederick C. Croxton, regional direc- 
tor of the Committee’s work in the 
central northern States, is touring the 
States in his area and conferring with 
the Governors on means to combat un- 
employment, it was stated orally in be- 
half of the Committee. He was in 
Minnesota Nov. 6 and expected to be in 
Michigan Nov. 7. , 


a 


Employment by Army é 
Employment of civilians on certain 


y: ‘ , | fect through the intermediary of the Di-| The c i r s the comprehen- 
Col. Rickenbacker replied as follows:| vision of Agriculturual Cooperation Mee nee eee its first 
.. _Mr. President, I should be ungrateful |the Pan American Union and the Perma- report primarily as a point of departure. | 
if I failed to recognize this great honor,| nent Committee was empowered by the| {t is an initial step in a continuing study. | 
as a true tribute to my comrades in|Governing Board to formulate a plan of The changes affecting economic wel- 
arms—soldiers and sailors—living and | reorganization of the division in conform- fare were _— daniel and, when pos- 
dead. |ity with the resolution adopted by the , P 


below September, The decline| work at Army posts has been ordered: 
from a year ago, however, was the small- by the Chief of Staff of the Army, Gen. 
est recorded since the decline set in last}C. P. Summerall, the Committee was 
November. The production and ship-|advised Nov. 6. This will result. in an 
ments of cement reflected a substantial|increase in employment of civilians, it 
decline as compared to both the previous | was stated. The Committee’s statement 


under way in the next few months as a result of the Government’s 
- activities for the relief of unemployment. 


‘ 


“In peace and in war they have con- 
tributed their share. 

“They have perpetuated the traditio 
and high ideals of these United States— 


sible, statistically measured. Now the 


ns | 


agricultural conference, |most active and influential factors in 


A special committee of the Governing | that progress should be segregated and 
| Board was authorized to be appointed | subjected to analysis, with the hope of | 


| by the chairman to consider the place/contributing to a practical, workable | 


Shipments of Perfume and Cosmetics 


Establishes New Record During 1929 


month and the corresponding month last!on General Summeralls’ orders follows 


year, but shipments and new orders for} 


lumber reflected a slight improvement | 
| over the previous month. 


in full text: 


Gen. C. P. Summerall, Chief of Staff, 
of the War Department, acting on in- 


=o air—as they have on land and! and time of meeting of the a Pan | 
oe. ik Be : American Scientific Congress. e con- | 
gee cation. send by Gen. Fechet, fol- gress was originally scheduled to be held | 
“Bdward v * Rick }at San Jose, Costa Rica, in 1931, but a} 
dw é ickenbacker, colonel, communication from that government | 
Specialist Reserve, then first lieutenant,| submitted to the Board deelared that it 
94th Aero Squadron, Air Service, Ameri-| would be impossible to hold the confer- 
can Expeditionary Force. For con-{ence in San Jose at the time indicated 


technique designed to promote a reason- 
able balance of economic forces. With 
this in view, the Committee is carrying | 
on investigations along several broad | 
lines and plans to present its findings | 
from time to time as progress warrants. | 


Exploration Into Field 


Some of Preparations Used Today Said to Have Been F irst, 


Made 2,000 Years Ago 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


- | structions from the Acting Secretary 
prehend the medical principle involved.|of War, in a message to Col. Arthur 
So before administering the remedy he} Lg stated that in accordance with 
first dipped in it a sharp knife flint, on the |the Committee’s program, instructions 
assumption that the virtue of the blade| had recently been issued to corp area 
| would pass into the concoction and enable| commanders as to the maintenance of 
| if to cut the worm to pieces. Much the| building and utilities at military posts.’ 
same is true of many of the medicines| These instructions required ‘that only: 


| citiadli of the industry. 


The cost of) tific medicine. Pythagoras also believed 


which come down through the white) 


spicuous gallantry and intrepedity abov 
and beyond the call of pa - Sates Deaths Regretted 
against the enemy near Billy, France,; The Governing Board was informed 
Sept. 25, 1918. While on voluntary pa-| that eight countries have acted on the | 
trol near Billy, France, Lt. Rickenbacker | recommendation of the Governing Board | 
attacked seven enemy planes (five type| that Apr. 14, the date on which the reso- | 
Fokkers protecting two type Halber- | lution creating the Pan American Union | 
stadt). Disregarding the odds against! was adopted at the First International | 
him, he dived on them and shot down one! Conference of American States in 1890, 
of the Fokkers out of control. He then. be designated as Pan American Day. | 
attacked one of the Halberstadts and| These countries are as follows: Bolivia, | 
sent it down also.” |Costa Rica, Cuba, Guatemala, Mexico, | 
es | Peru, United States and Venezuela. 


Resolutions of condolence were adopted | 
by the Governing Board on the occasion | 


Conviction for Radio 
of the death of the Hon. Stephen G. Por- | 
ter, former chairman of. the Committee 


Obscenity Recorded 
— on Foreign Affairs of the House of Rep-| 


Criminal Suit Aftermath of Re- 'esentatives of the United States; and 
ol of ki . | of Mr. Charles M. Pepper, chairman of | 
moval of Air Station |the Pan American Railway Committee | 
ooo ’ ;and director of the Chile-American As- 
[Continued from Page 1.] | sociation, who died in New York yes- 
case. Among other things it was testi-) terday (Nov. 4). 
fied that Mr. Schaeffer had operated his 7 
station beyond its authorized hours on 
the air, that it had deviated excessively 
from his frequency, and that he was not 
a citizen at the time he procured the 
license for the station, in violation of | ‘ ; 
provisions of the law. ; An aerial railway, 
Mr. Duncan was indicted by the court enough to allow 
on five separate counts. The first count | 0C¢@”-going-vessels to pass beneath 


Aerial Railway Planned 
As Spanish Enterprise 


suspended high 
the tallest masts of | 
it, | 


| of 


Of Price Relationship 

Two inquiries, somewhat more de- 
tailed, were taken in hand by the Com- | 
mitte shortly after the conclusion of the 
work upon its first report on recent eco- 
nomic changes in the United States. One | 
of these was an exploration into the | 
broad field of price relationships. The 
other was a preliminary examination of 
public construction as an element in any 
program of economic stability. In view 
recent events, this examination has 
been rapidly pushed forward. The fact- | 
finding survey of this subject, prepared 
by the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, with the cooperation of the United | 
States Department of Commerce, follows 
this report. 

If the sources for current information | 
as to expenditures for public works and 
for budgeted future projects could be 
materially improved, and if Federal, 
State, and municipal authorities were 
prepared to act in concert, as the fac- 
tors which affect the course of economic 
events indicate an approaching depres- ; 
sion, the accumulation, on a national | 
scale, of even relatively small and scat- | 
tered margins of public construction | 
which might wisely and with promptness | 
be expedited, added to the amount of pub- 
lic construction hitherto available for 


‘medicine, which it 


was that he “did knowingly, unlawfully, 
wilfully and feloniously utter obscene, 
indecent and profane language, by 
means of radio communication and by 
interstate radio transmission” over Sta-| 
tion KVEP. It was contended that his' 
oat were or could have been heard 

eyond the bogders of Oregon “con- 
trary to the form of the statute in such 
case made’ and provided and against 
the peace and dignity of the United! 
States of America.” 

The second count related to interfer- 
ence alleged to have been caused by 
Station KVEP. 

It stated that the station was used and 
operated for the interstate transmission 
of energy, communications and signals 
by radio, “and the effects of such use| 
extended beyond the borders of said | 
State, and interference was caused by 
such use and operation with the trans- 
mission of such energy, communication, 
and signals, from within said State to| 
places beyond its borders, namely, to 
other States within the United States, 
and the transmission of such energy, 
communications and signals, was from 
the State of Oregon to places beyond the 
border of said State.” 

The indictment quoted excerpts of re- ' 
marks attributed to Mr. Duncan, as hav-} 
ing been uttered over Station KVEP in 
violation of the law. These were in the 
nature of attacks upon Members of Con- 
gress, prominent citizens and newspapers 
in Oregon. 

It was declared at the Commission that 
only in one other case has there been! 
a conviction under the terms of the ra-! 
dio law. This had to do, however, with | 
the illegal operation of an unlicensed sta- | 
tion in St, Louis by George W. Fellowes, | 
a British subject. Mr. Fellowes was 
convicted and sentenced to one year im- | 
prisonment, but, because he was a British 
subject, was offered the alternative of | 
*eportation and accepted it, 


is to be completed this year across the | acceleration, would make up a sum ordi- 


and purchased electric current 


higher than 


than 22 per cent. 


| materials, containers for products, fuel,|in the magic virtues of cabbage and of 
; was | anise seed and believed that by holding| 
in 1927, while the value|one of the latter in the left hand one| the common old medicines has been pre- 
added by manufacture increased more could be cured of epilepsy. 


races. 
“The actual origin of only a few of 


; | served, but some doubtless would go 
“Another of the older remedies, still] much further back than cold cream or 


“Last year, there were 803 establish-| in use, which is part of the collection, is| Pythagoras’ mixture.” 


ments listed compared to 705 in 1927,|diachylon plaster, a lead ointment origi- 


while the value of all perfumes, cos- 
metics, and other toilet preparations 
made in all industries increased from 
$178,473,936 to $207,461,839.” 


Pharmaceutical Collection 
Is Being Assembled 


A collection of pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations is being assembled by the division 
of medicine of the Museum, Curator 
Whitebread asserted. The collection, he 
said. will be on exhibition within the 
next few months. 

The following information was made 
available by Mr. Whitebread: 

“It is believed that Dr. Galen pre- 
scribed cold cream strictly for use as a 
is even today, al- 
though it is more popularly thought of 
by the public as a cosmetic. Dr. Galen’s 
prescription of white wax and rose 
water clung to the official pharmacopeas 
since it was an attractive basic prepara- 
for holding skin medicants of various 
sorts. 


port of Barcelona, Spain. The mid-, 
section of the span will be supported | 
by a tower 377 feet in height, which is 
'to be the tallest structure in the city. | 
(Department of Commerce.) 


The President's Day || 


At the Executive Offices 
Nov. 6 


10:30 a. m.—Charles McK, Saltzman, 
a member of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, called to discuss a personal 
matter. 

11 a. m.—Percival P. Baxter, former 
Governor of Maine, called to pay his 
respects. ‘ 

11:15 a. m.—Marshall Smith, mining 
engineer of New York City, called to 
discuss the business situation, 

11:45 a. m.—The American Minister 
to Sweden, John M. Morehead, called to 
pay his respects. 

12 m.— The Governor of Hawaii, 
Lawrence M. Judd, called to pay his 
respects. 

12:15 p. m.—The Japanese Ambassa- 
dor, Katsuji Debuchi, called to present 
Prince Tokugawa, of. Japan. 

12:30 p. m.—-The President presénted 
the President’s Cup to Victor’ W. 
Klinsrath, of Port Washington, L. L, 
who, on Sept. 18, at Annapolis, Md., 
won the speed-yacht races, 7 

2:30 p. m.—The President, at Bolling 
Field,’ presented the Congressional 
Medal of Honor to Col. Edward V. | 
Riekenbacker, Air Corps Reserve, for | 
his outstanding achievements in aerial | 
combat during the World War. | 

4 p. m.—The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, James C. Roop, called 
to discuss budget matters. 


narily sufficient to be an appreciable fac- 
tor in restoring reasonable economic 
balance. 


But, obviously, it is only one factor. 
The business community can not expect 
to operate without restraints of its own 
or to counterbalance careless excesses 
by undue reliance solely on public con- 
struction. In its proper place, however, 
as one among a number of steadying in- 
fluences, and at its proper time, the ac- 
celeration of public construction may well 
become useful. This is the conclusion 
which emerges from consideration by the 
Committee of the information put be- 
fore it. 

On public construction about $3,500,- 
000,000 is expended each year and about 
900,000 men are directly employed, ac- 
cording to the survey by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research and the 
Department of Commerce. The general 
trend is still rising. 

These public expenditures on perma- 
nent improvements in the United States 
represent from 35 to 40 per cent of the 
total volume of expenditures for all pri- 
vate and public construction. Because 
of the difficulty of making satisfactory 
estimates of the total expenditures for 
repairs and maintenance, which are in- 
creasing from year to year, and of the 
total outlay ef towns and townships, it is 
probable that these figures understate the 
total outlay on public works in this 
country. 

Along with the increase in the Ameri- 
can standard of living characteristic of 
this period, has been a continued increase 
in public works. The future programs 
of American governments reflect the 
pressing physical requirements of our 
communities, their rising standards and 
the increased coordination of all their 
parts, 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.] 


Participation by the people as a| 


- “It was eliminated by the Third Lon- 
don Pharmacopeia of 1740, together with 
syrup of puppies and hedgehogs, bread- 
ust plaster and lapis lazuli pills as a 
remnant of the superstitious medicine 
lof the Middle Ages, but it was returned 
a few years later and has continued with 
revisions which discarded crabs’ eyes, 
wood lice, tincture of pearls, and vipers 
| from the list of official remedies. Even 
' whigh such sovereign remedies as human 
fat, powdered unicorn horns, moss fiom 
human skulls, and spider webs were dis- 


|in the pharmacopeias, 


carded by the developing science of phar-| 


'macy, the cold-cream prescription still 
was kept. 

, “Dr, Galen’s preparation was a mix- 
ture of white wax and rose oil—or olive 
oil in which three sets of fresh rose 
| buds had been macerated. 
the wax were to be, poured back and 
forth between two vessels until the mix- 
ture became white, when a little rose 
water and rose vinegar were added. It 
was this concoction that women of an- 
cient times and those of the more recent 
time used to improve their beauty until 
quite recently when the formula was 
changed to a mixture of spermacetti ob- 
|tained from the sperm oil of whales; 
{white wax, rose water, oil of almonds 
;and sodium borate. With this base al- 
most any chemical may be used to im- 
| prove the skin. 


|Vinegar of Squills 
| Oldest of Collection 


| “Vinegar of squills, an emetic still 
jin. the American Pharmacopeia, and 
{which was first introduced by the Greek 
philosopher Pythagoras about 532 B. C., 
made from bulbs of a plant of the lily 
family, is the oldest of all the remedies 
|in the collection. 
| “Pythagoras is supposed to have writ- 
{ten a treatise on squills, but his concept 
| was that of magic rather than of scien- 


The oil and} 


| laid-up craft. 


. 356,350 deadweight tons, 


nated by Menekrates, physician to the Value of Various 
Roman Emperor Tiberius, about 400! Preparations Shown 
as 


The value of various preparations and 
; €-| changes in production in 1927 and 1929, 
which remain! according to statistics compiled by the 
‘ias, some with little) Bureau of the Census, is as follows: 
more than the tradition of magic behind| perfumes, from $15,300,504 to $21,938,- 
them, and only today are efforts being! 979. toilet waters, from $8,469,207 to $8,- 
made: to discard those of no particular | ‘ 
value and retain those which are more! 131’362: rouges, from $11,492,644 to 
efficient. | $12'500.649; dentrifrices, from $30,692,- 

“Some drugs which originally were| 834 to $31,440,961; face powders, from 
articles of magic have survived with! $21,582,602 to $22,979,522; taleum pow- 
somewhat 
really had valuable medicinal properties. | toilet powders, from $3,096,985 to $2,- 
This is true especially of medicines used | 112,748; depilatories, from $1,071,969 to 
by the early American Indians. who had| $1,502,821; hair tonics, from $11,638,678 
some good remedies, but usually attrib-] to $10,471,885; shampoos, from $3,824,- 
uted their efforts to magic. 


_“All the ages have contributed reme- | 
dies of more or less value 


an effective cure for worms in children, preparations from $30,963,655 to $44,- 
but the Indian medicine man did not com- 242,186. 


Shipping Board Asks Bids to Scrap 


252,202; creams, from $29,218,815 to $35,- | 


different uses because they| ders, from 8,002,743 to $8,021,121; other | 


540 to $5,536,996; hair dyes, from $3,- | 
“One of the Indian remedies was really | 118,760 to $3,330,996; and other toilet | 


45 Vessels as Plan to Provide Work 


Scrapping 


With the aim of providing employ- 
ment for several hundred men during 
the Winter, the United States Shipping 


Board on Novy. 6 directed the inviting of | 


bids for the sale of 45 idle Government- 
owned steel cargo vessels for scrapping 
or for conversion to barges, it was stated 
orally at the Board. 

Containing the condition that the work 
will begin immediately so that jobs would 
be available, the Board instructed the 
Merchant Fleet. Corporation, its operat- 
ing agency, to issue advertisements and 
specifications looking to the sale of the 
Bids are to be opened Dec. 
10, 1930, at noon. 

The action followed the recommenda- 
tion of the Fleet Corporation that im- 
proved conditions in the scrap market 
made an offer of sale seem advisable at 
this time, it was declared at the Board. 
Recently the Board rejected a recom- 
mendation of the Fleet Corporation for 


Would Require Services of at Least 300 Men 
During Two Years, Board Asserts 


type, which have’ been idle more than 
eight years. “Their value for operation 
is extremely doubtful,” it was declared. 

Twenty-two of the ships are now at 
Norfolk, Va., 16 at New York, and the 
remaining 7 at Philadelphia. 

The invitation for bids will carry the 
specification that they are to be sold 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.) 


the sale of a group of laid-up craft for’ 


scrapping due to depressed conditions in 
the scrap market. 

The scrapping of the 45 vessels, it 
was said, would engage the services of 
from 300 to 500 men throughout the 24- 
month period allowed by the Board for 
completion of the contract. At the pres- 
ent time, it was explained, a large num- 


; ber of men are employed in dismantling 


vessels previously sold by the Board to 
Baltimore concerns for scrapping. 

The vessels offered under the Board’s 
action have an aggregate tonnage of 
steel cargo 


RCA Radiotrons 


THE HEART OF YOUR RADIO 


civilians shall be employed at post ex- 


| changes in the posts whose strength ex- 


ceeds a battalion. 

This will result in returning a large’ 
number of soldiers to duty and giving 
employment to an increased number of 
civilians. About $2,500,000 are allotted 
to posts for all permanent employment. 


|The recent orders authorize a further 


expenditure of 10 per cent of mainte- 
nance funds for civilians employed tem-. 
porarily. No permanent employe will be 
discharged, under these _ instructionss 
The remainder of the funds become avail- 
able for the purchase of material and 
supplies for maintenance work. The 
amount will be absorbed in the interest: 
of industry. 


Half of Utah Artisans 
Idle, Says Governor 


New Sources of Employment 
Sought, Asserts Executive 


* 


State of Utah: » 
Salt Lake City, Nov. 6. 


Half the artisans of Utah are out of 
employment and one-third of the metal 
miners are not working, according tq 
Governor Dern’s reply to the Chairman 
of the President’s Emergency Commit. 
tee for Employment, Col, Arthur Woods, 
after the Governor had received a long 
distance telephone call from Washington 
requesting information, it was stated, 
jorally at his office. 

, Coal mines in the State are providi 

about the same amount of work as las 
year, the Governor stated. The highwa 

program provides $1,000,000 worth o 
work, while building commissions will 
aggregate about $500,000 in work for 
unemployed persons for this Winter. 4 

With 5,000 persons out of work in Salt 
Lake City, the employment committee 
of that aity was seeking new sources of 
employment, the Governor said. 


ASTOUNDING new perfection 
of tone .. . all the brilliant 
and colorful realism that the miere- 
phone receives. Put RCA Radio- 
trons in your set TODAY because 
17 leading set manufacturers aay 
“For 100% reproduction, use RCA 
Radiotrons.’’ Their verdict is your 
‘assurance of far more radio em- 
joyment! 
































New Vegetab 
And Fruit Types 
Are Developed 


Research Work Conducted 
- By Department of Agri- 
~ culture; Foreign Varieties 
’ Introduced 








Extensive work in developing new 


fruits and vegetables for human con-| 


sumption and in the introduction and 
discovery of foreign varieties is being 
done by the Department of Agriculture, 
it was stated orally Nov. 6 by the As- 
Sociate Chief of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Karl F. Kellerman. 

Perfection of a “squirtless” orange, 
€alled the “Thornton tangelo” 
the tasks performed during this 
Search, Mr. Kellerman explained. 

The introduction of foreign plants into 
the United States, Mr. Kellerman stated, 
is not primarily for the purpose of using 
the plant as it is, but the chief purpose 
is to combine the good qualities of some 
foreign type with the desirable qualities 
of plants we already have. 

Enforcement of disease resistance and 
improvement of quality and regularity 
of production without loss in volume are 
the principal aims sought in the general 
breeding work undertaken in connection 
with both fruits and vegetables. With 
th--e gcals in view, numerous novel and 
va. 
hay. 
the Department of Agriculture, Mr. Kel- 
Terman said. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry fur- 
nished the following additional informa- 
tion: 


ree 


Cubes 2744) 


le |Work of Sanitary Engineer 


|R. Thompson of the Public Health Serv- 








Urged as Important in Industry 
Assistant Surgeon General Declares Hygiene in Pach 
Is Part of Legitimate Work of State | 

Departments of Health | | 








ence of disease due to lgcal conditions 
in the factory at hand. 

Secondly, we come to the engineer, 
| whose problem consists in the study of 
ice stated orally on Nov. 6 that sanitary ‘local plant conditions which are respon- 
engineering with reference to industrial sible for ill health, He then must design 
hygiene should form an important part} apparatus and machinery for the mitiga- ! 
of the work of State health departments. | 0 - = aaare — its true nature is | 

“We have gone a long way,” Dr.| clearly demonstrated. 

Thompson declared, “in solving the sani-', The problems in the field of indus-| 


Calling attention to the achievements 
of engineers in the field of industrial | 
hygiene, Assistant Surgeon General L. | 


|tary problems of our States especially!ttial hygiene which have been conducied | 





is f lems. 
7 oa re. | Sewage we have always stopped at the| 


| 
| 
' 
! 
i 
| 


' 
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' e types of fruits and vegetables! . 
_sen developed and introduced by} 


An outstanding case of the develop-| 


ment of a citrus hybrid by the Bureau 
is tne tangelo, a cross between the po- 
mei, or grapefruit, and the tangerine, 
Wa.ch is a small thin skinned orange. 
The tangelo is similar in size and color 


. to the orange but has a distinctive flavor 















































and is very juicy. It is a semi-tropical 
fruit grown in the same range as the 
orange. 

Two Types of Tangelo 

There are two principal varieties of 
the tangelo, the Sampson and the Thorn- 
ton. Tne Sampson tangelo is decidedly 
late maturing but if properly grown and 
picized when fuliy mature, it is a deli- 
cious fruit. When eaten before fully ripe 
the fruit is disappointing, the flavor be- 
ing disagreeably acid. The Thornton tan- 
gelo has little acidity and may be eaten 
out of the hand, like a tangerine, but 
is better when halved and eaten like a 
grapefruit. It requires no sugar, and 
the pulp is so tender it can be removed 
with a spoon. Moreover, there is little 
or no tendency for the juice to squirt 
when the spoon is inserted in the seg- 
ment. 

The limequat, a new hardy ade fruit, 
was developed through fertilizing the 
flower of the common or West Indian 
lime with pollen of the round or Marumi 
kumquat. It is striking in appearance, 
resembling the lime in size and texture, 
but with a light yellow color like that 
of the grapefruit. It is thin skinned 
but firm, very juicy, has few seed and 
the flavor can scarcely be distinguished 
from that of the true lime. The fruit 
develops its juice content while still 
green, so that, like the lime, it can and 
should be used while still partially green. 


| 


} 


! 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


with reference to water supplies and | 
sewage disposal, but except in a few! 
States we have almost completely ig- 
nored the industrial aspects of the prob- 
Even with respect te water and 


A few of the major problems can be 
used as illustrations. 

The pollution of the workroom air by 
means of dust has long been recognized 
as a source of disease. 

In the year 1922 as a result of a con-; 


by the engineer are of varied character. | 


yet the majority ; 
o = rule peneiciea ean the | ference at the United States Bureau of! 


; F i tive hours at|Mines, the engineers of the United | 
nage gi Sr wae i | States Public Health Service, the Bu- | 
“It is my belief that the sanitation of ae of eS ee ee 
factories fa definitely a part of the legiti-{ culture “ind tie American noes Sal 
‘ork of the State Department of Heating and Ventilating engineers in 

a hh i also my feeling that the |# joint study tested the various instru- 


. = 5 ; : ments in use for the sampling of dust 
“ag meg See ae his a: or in air. The result of these studies was'| 
y the n ‘ ‘ 


. . ; ithe development of the impinger dust} 
deal with the special problems of cht Sampler. a device which has been, used 
complicated and any sanitary engineer since that time by Py Seas 


; : : oe. | Service in all of its dust studies. 
can be instructed in the technical work | The engineer’s part in the actual study } 
in a comparatively short time. 


i es ‘onal diseases | °f<dust, in industry ‘has been to make de- 
‘A orn, ee St te de. terminations of the quantities of dust 
o oe ee hint cad Tar pote divi- | Produced in the various processes em- 
gg ag practicable "without a sanitary ployed in the given industry. This has 


engineer any more than without a physi- 
cian who has an understanding of indus- 
trial diseases.” : 

In pointing out the engineering as- 
pects of industrial hygiene, Dr, Thomp- 
son made available the following infor- 
mation: 

The practice of industrial hygiene falls | 
largely within the province of two types 
of workers. The first of these is the| 
physician. It falls within his sphere to 
diagnose and treat disease and injuries 
and in addition to recognize the exist- 











for the mitigation of the hazard. | 





|} ment 


one, 


likewise borne an important part. The 
|studies of zinc dust and fumes may be| 
|cited as an example. 

/ Ina manner similar to that employed 
in the dust studies described previously. | 
a study of the ventilation of chromium | 
|plating tanks was recently completed by 
/one of the engineers of the Public Health 


Program Completed 
For Radio Broadcast | Service. - oo of oe ong = 
e , now ossibdie to esign cnromium ankKs 
On Negro Education ,:9h2.2t.25 Scots ee 


|erated. Without such a device these may , 
| be released into the atmosphere and thus | 


Secretary Wilbur to Speak cause chromium poisoning. 


° 7° ' Benzol poisoning has been studied in a | 
In Connection With Event similar manner and the ventilation of | 
Included in A merican workshops where benzol is utilized is now 
Education Week 











clearly understood. 
| IUumination Described | 


ser Pe __ | As Important to Output 

The program on Negro education | The interrelations of temperature, hu- 
which will be broadcast Nov. 12 in con-! midity and air motion were but vaguely | 
nection with American Education Week| known until the last five or six years. | 
has been completed and the Secretary|1t was, for example, well known that | 
of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, will! high temperatures coupled with high hu- 
be the principal speaker. midities were sorely felt by those per- 

Other speakers, according to a state-| sons exposed on them, but the quanti- 
ment made public by the Department, | tative aspect of this relationship was; 
will include John W, Davis, president of! certainly little understood. ~ 
West Virginia State College, and Dr. Am-| The illumination of the workshop| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


|brose Caliver, specialist in Negro edu-| bears an important relation to the output | 


the limequat is excellent for marmalade, | 


for preserves, and in the crystallized 
form is edible. A more extensive plant- 
ing of the limequat in home gardens and 
small groves will make available a good 
acid citrus fguit for ade making, salads 
and flavoring, and may lead to the de- 
velopment of a moderate demand in more 
distant markets. 

; The papaya, introduced into Florida, 
is a substitute for the melons, which it 
resembles. It constitutes a variation 
from the citrus fruits. It is a strictly 
tropical fruit and must be grown out of 
reach of freezes. Papaya should be 
recognized for its value as a fresh fruit 
maturing at a season when melons are 
not available. The crops mature from 
December to March, with scattered pro- 
duction thereafter. 

The flesh is tender and fragrant and is 
eaten as that of a muskmelon. The fruit 
also may be used locally for the preduc- 
tion of marmalade, which is of a rich, 
deep, 
flavor. 

The Chinese jujube, introduced from 
northern China, where it has grown for 
many centuries, is used in several ways. 
It may be eaten fresh or the dried fruits 
may be ground and added to bread or 
cake as a seasoning, or used to make 
mock mincemeat. The fresh fruits may 
be made into a jujube butter, while ex- 
cellent sweet pickles may be made from 
the skinned whole fruits. The jujube is 


honey-yellow color and good 


| 


Aside from its use in making ades, | * 


; President John W. Davis of West Vir- 


cation, of the Federal Office of Educa- | of the worker but of more importance | 
tion. The statement follows in full; from our point of view is the fact that 
ext: | the number of accidents in industrial es- | 

Plans for the program on Negro edu-! tablishments as well as the general well- 
cation which will be broadcast during} being of the worker depends on the 
American Education Week have just been! amount of illumination furnished him 
completed. The program will consist of! during the period of work. 
short addresses interspersed with music. The problem of plant housekeeping, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the’ cleanliness, the care of floors, toilet and 
Interior, will deliver the major address.; washing facilities, sewage disposal and| 
water supply are important from the| 
hygienic viewpoint. As yet little organ-| 
ized work has been done along these 
lines. 

Finally we come to the problem of fire! 
protection and machine safety, both of | 
which have been up to the present un- | 
touched by the engineer in the field of | 
industrial hygiene. The magnitude of | 
injury and death due to the lack of ma- 
chine guarding and accident prevention 
in American industry is truly appalling, | 
in spite of the tremendous good influ- 
ence of the National Safety Council. The 
compensation courts of this country bear 

The music for the program will be, eloquent testimony to this fact. In this | 
jrendered by the Hampton Institute! portion of the field there remains much | 
Choir, which recently, under the direc-| to be done by the engineer. 
tion of Dr. R. Nathaniel Dett, made a} Each year finds new processes and 
tour of important cities in England and’ newer chemicals added to the already 
|the Continent, where they received the! large number in use. And each year’ 
jacclaim of some of the leading musical finds us in possession of newer knowl-' 
jcritics. They have. just returned to/edge of those materials which but a/| 
America, and it is believed that this | short time ago we felt we completely | 
| will be their first broadcasting engage- | understood. 
iment. It is understood that those who! 
jare sponsoring the program feel that| 
|the Amesican public will welcome this | 
opportunity to hear this musical organ- 


ginia State College will also speak. Preés-' 
ident Davis is chairman of the executive | 
committee of the Association of Negro 
Land-Grant Colleges, and is a former 
president of the National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools. He is also 
a recent recipient of the Harmon award ' 
for distinguished service in the field of 
education. The third address will be 
given by Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Specialist 
in Negro Education, of the United States 
Office of Education. President Mordecai | 
W. Johnson, of Howard University, will 
be master of ceremonies. | 

| 








Defense Plans Studied 
In Boulder Dam Suit 


a drupe, elliptic or oblong, up to about | ization which has distinguished itself 

2 inches long, with a thin, dark brown} both at home and abroad, and which has ee ee 

skin, and crisp whitish flesh of sweet,|done so much to interpret the musical | 
agreeable flavor. It is of high food |spirit of the Negro, in classical rendi-' Utah Awaits Action of Federal | 


value, comparing favorably with the date.| tions as well as Negro spirituals. 


Potatolike Plants Introduced 
Among the starchy foods which have 
been introduced into this country are the 
yautia and the taro or dasheen. They 
are similar to the ordinary potato in food 
qualities but are of tropical or subtropi- 
cal origin, mostly requiring a very long 


season in which to mature and more 
mo. cure than the common crop plants 
of ‘emperate regions. Good dasheens, | 


well cooked, are mealy and have a deli- 
cate nutty flavor. 


As with any new food product, it is 


important when one is eating dasheens|*© 


for the first time to have them prepared 
and served just right. 
what drier and more concentrated food 


Being a some- 


than potatoes, dasheens will absorb a 


larger proportion of butter. 
one of the 
first trial 


best methods to use for 


of dasheens, provifled 


Baking is 
a 
they 


can be served and eaten promptly, The 
manufacture of flour and starches from 


The program will be broadcast on 
| Wednesday, Nov. 12, from 5 to 5:30 p. 
|m., E. S. T., from Station WRC, over 
;the National Broadcasting Company’s | 
|network of stations. | 
Schools, colleges, clubs, churches and 
various civie organizations are joining in 
the observance of American Education 
y r i ers ; s | 
Seer en ee Pennnns special Sees discuss their defense to the suit of 
of Education has sent to all Negro high | the State of Arizona attacking the | 
schools, colleges and academies letters | Boulder Canyon Dam «ct, it was an-| 
which contain surgestions on the ob-| nounced at the office of the Attorney 
rvance of the week. The following are | General of Colorado, John S. Underwood, 
some of the suggestions which the letter! Who called the conference. 
|contains: (1) That all organizations in|, The suit made these four St ites de- 
ithe community join with the school in fendants, as well as New Mexico and 
fostering an educational program; (2) | California and the Secretary of the In- 
that all leaders in the community, and _| terior, Ray Lyman Wilbur. | | 
especially the ministers. lend their serv- Mr. Underwood believes, it was stated 
ices by making addresses on the subject | 0 his behalf, that the upper basin 
‘of education; (3) that special emphasis ; States are in more or less the same posi- 
| be placed on some of the acute problems | tion and should adopt a united policy and 
in connection with the education of the |line of defense. 


Government 
od | 
State of Colorado: | 
- Denver, Noy. 6. 

The Attorneys General and Interstate 
River Commissioners of the States of | 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah and Nevada, 
were in session Nov. 6 at Greeley, Colo., 





| 





| 
| 
| 








dasheens has been attempted to some 
extent with varying success. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry has} 
representatives in Persia, Turkestan and 
China, searching for new forage and 
food crops. 

New types of soybeans are sought in 
China. Some varieties of soybean have 
already been introduced into the United 
States and are grown from the Middle 
West through to the Southwest. The 
consumption of the soybean as a hu- 
man food in the United States is com-'| ‘ 
aratively insignificant. It is being pro-|the cooperation in observing American 
Buced here chiefly for soil improvement, | Education Week, and especially as it con- 
cattle food and for its oil, which is used | cerns the Negro, will be widespread. 
fn paints, 


| Negro, such as more equitable support; 
better pay and preparation of teachers; | 
improvement of facilities; proper educa- | 


dents; the problem of drop-outs, and the 
employment open to those who leave 
school; adult, part-time, and extension 
education. Each school and community 
was advised to adapt the suggested pro- 
gram to suit its peculiar needs. From in- 





the week, which are being sponsored by 
the National Education Association, is 
as follows: Tuesde’, Noy. 11, 4:55 to 5 
p. m.; Thursday, Nov. 13, 3:30 to 4 p. m.; 
Friday, Nov. 14, 11 to 11:30 p, n., and 
Saturday, Nov. 15, 10 to 10:30 a.m. The 
program on Negro eduaction wil: be 


Malay Revenues Lower 


Declines in the revenue for railways, 
rubber, tin, liquors, and opium are said 
to be responsible for decreased budget 
returns in the Federated Malay States. | 
The current revenues were announced as 
15,000,000 Straits dollars below the esti-| 5 to 5:30 p.m. All time periods specified 
mated. (Department of Commerce.) are Eastern Standard Time. 


s 


os 





tional and vocational guidance of me 





The time of the other programs during | 





State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, Nov. 6. 


The State of Utah will maintain “a 
policy of watchful waiting until the Fed- ! 


| 


| 
| 





!eral Government shows its hand in the! 


Arizona-Hoover Dam case,” according to 
an oral statement by Governor George 


H. Dern. 


The Governor said that an Assistant | 


take no part in the discussion. 


|see what the attitude of the 


formation coming to the United States! Attorney General, W. A. Hilton, would! 
Office of Education it is indicated that| attend a meeting at Greeley, Colo., to 
consider the suit of Arizona against the 
Secretary of the Interior and the other 
Colorado River Basin States, but would 


Governor Dern said Utah is anxious to} 
Federal | 


Government will be on the ownership of | 


water in the streams, 


any plan predicated upon Federal title 


to water within a State, and added that | 
broadcast on Wednesday. Nov. 12, from, Utah must know the Federal course on | 
case | 


this matter before getting into the 
too deeply. 


He declared that | 
Utah will not be an affirmative party to! 





Federal Station Devoted to Study of Rabbits 






i PRR ROMO 
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HE Biological Survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture operates an experiment sta- 
tion at Fontana, Calif., where problems of the do- 
mestic rabbit industry are studied. Feéding, housing 


Use of Domestic Rabbits for Food 













and breeding of 


shows the main 


Growing as Pre judice Is Overcome 





Meat Said to Compare Favorably With Poultry; Skins 


Widely Used by Fur Industry 





Prejudice against the use of domestic 


|rabbits as a food source, until recently, 
has been responsible for the slow growth | 
of this branch of agricultural activity,| Dr. Ashbrook follows: 
Dr. F. G. Ashbrook, of the Fur Resources | 
been done with a view to determining the! Division, Bureau of Biological Survey, 
most suitable means to be recommended | stated orally Nov. 5. 


“The use of this type of meat as food 


The role,of the engineer in dust studies 143 purely a matter of taste,” Dr, Ash- 
and in the devising and testing of equip-; brook said. ¢ 
for the mitigation of the dust! different from the wild in color, taste and|able, the rabbit breeder could not “get 


“The domestic meat is as 


hazard in industry has been a leading! texture as is that of any other domes- 
| ticated animal. 
| In the study and prevention of occu-| fluenced by the sight of bloody, poorly 
pational disease due to the inhalation of | dressed carcasses of wild rabbits, which! 
toxie dusts and vapors, the engineer has|is not at all the true pi 


The public has been in- 








| 





Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Data on Health Distributed 





meat produced by the scientific raising 
and correct preparation of the meat.” 
Further information obtained from 


The rabbit industry as a branch of 
agricultural activity developed from the 
“pet stock” industry to a minor agri- 
cultural industry. Although the profits 
obtained from the sale of the tur of 
these domestic animals are consider- 


from under” from the consideration of 
the fur alone, and hence the growth of 
the meat consumption. The East as 
yet has not developed so much as the 


cture of the West in the use of the meat as a food 








To All American Countries 


Bulletins and Publications of Pan American Bureau 
Designed to Curb Communicable Diseases 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


The present series deals with 


By Hugh S. Cumming 


Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service; Director, 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau 


HE Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
is a permanent international body, 
concerned in maintaining and im- 

proving the health of all the people of 
the 21 American republics and also in 
preventing the occurrence and spread 
of transmissible diseases in interna- 
tional commerce. It is composed of 
members chosen from different Ameri- 
can republics, who meet periodically, 
and a force of employes who, under the 
supervision of the Director of the Bu- 
reau, are daily occupied in carrying on 
its work. Its home is in the building 
of the Pan American Union in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and it is the executive 
bureau of the Pan American Sanitary 
Conferences. 

The Pan American Sanitary Confer- 
ences are composed of delegates from 
all the American republics, who meet 
once in two to four years, elect the 
officers and members of the directing 
council of the Sanitary Bureau and 
spend from one to two weeks in dis- 
cussing and resolving international 
sanitary problems, particularly of the 
Western Hemisphere, and local sani- 
tary problems of general interest. 
There have been eight Pan American 
Sanitary Conferences held in various 
American republics. 


*_ * * 


FOr many years prior to the creation 
of the Pan American Sanitary Con- 
ferences and the Sanitary Bureau, 
statesmen meeting in international 
conferences, treating of questions of a 
general nature, blindly attempted the 
solution of the vexing questions of in- 
ternational quarantines and the spread 
of such diseases as plague, cholera and 
yellow fever in international commerce, 
without, however, being able to im- 
prove general health conditions or obvi- 
ate the drastic quarantine which would 
invariably follow the appearance of one 
of these diseases in some important 
commercial port. Gradually there 
dawned on members of these general 
conferences the fact that the protection 
of the public health, involving, as it 
does, the prevention of the spread of 
communicable diseases, is a matter 
which must be dealt with by men who 
are specially trained in such work. 
This opinion was crystallized and 
expressed in sections 5, 6 and 7 of the 
resolutions of the Second (general) 
Pan American Conference of Ameriean 
Republics, which met in Mexico City 
in 1902, These resolutions provided for 
the holding of international (Pan 
American) sanitary conferences; for 
the establishment and perpetuation of 
an executive body dependent upon these 
conferences—the Pan Anrerican Sani- 
tary Bureau—and for funds for its 
maintenance, each American republic 
contributing to its support, according 
to the number of its inhabitants. 
- oe a” 


THE officers and members of the Pan 

American Sanitary Bureau (known 
as the Dirécting Council) are elected 
by the Pan American Sanitary Confer- 
ences. The members of this council, as 
chosen by the last conference, which 
was held in Lima, Peru, are as follows: 
Honorary Director, Dr. Carlos Enrique 
Paz Soldan, Lima, Peru; Director, Dr. 
Hugh S. Cumming, Washington, D. C.; 
Vice Director, Dr, Mario G. Lebredo, 
Havana, Cuba; Secretary, Dr. Sebas- 
tien Lorente, Lima, Peru. Members: 
Dr. Solon Nunez F., San Jose, Costa 
Rica; Dr. Ramon Baez Soler, Santo 
Domingo, Domincian Republic; Dr. 
Justo F. Gonzalez, Montevideo, Uru- 
guay; Dr. Joao Pedro de Albuquerque, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


One of the most important duties ei - 
trusted to the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau is the collection and distribu- 
tion of sanitary information. In order 
to perform its mission of maintaining 
and improving the health of all the 
people of the 21 American republics 
and in preventing the international 
spread of communicable diseases, the 
Bureau publishes, in Spanish, Portu- 
guese and French, the Pan American 
Sanitary Bulletin, a monthly journal 
of publi¢ health, which chiefly circu- 
lates among health officers and others 
connected with public health work 
throughout the American republics. 
In addition, there are issued weekly 
reports on disease prevalence and a se- 
ries of other publications on such sani- 
tary subjects as may seem most timely. 

a * * 

THE Third Sanitary Conference pro- 

vided for the establishment of rela- 
tions with the International Office of 
Public Hygiene, of Paris, and a system 
of cooperation between the two offices 
has been developed for the mutual in- 
terchange of information regarding 
sanitary conditions and the presence of 
quarantinable diseases in the principal 
ports and countries of the world. When 
deemed advisable, this information is 
exchanged by telegraph or cable, and 
is, immediately upon receipt, released 
to the health authorities of all coun- 
tries. 

Moreover, the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau publishes the proceedings 
of the sanitary conferences, acts as a 
consulting. bureau or source of infor- 
mation for health departments of the 
various republics, and sends represen- 
tatives to visit the health departments 
of the countries represented. The tour 
¢” duty of Dr. John D. Long, who is at 
present visiting and conferring with 
the directors of health of the Latin 


American republics, and that of Dr. C.x 


R. Eskey, who is engaged in coopera- 
tive sanitary work in South America, 
are indicative of the types of coopera- 
tion maintained. Both Dr. Long and 
Dr. Eskey have performed very val- 
uable work on plague eradication in 


- Ecuador and Peru. The result of these 


activities has also been embodied in 
ublications describing' the measures 
eading to the rating of the City of 
Guayaquil, formerly a notorious plague 
focus, as a clean port, Class A, where 
no cases of plague have developed since 


March, 1930. 
TX accordance with the constitution 
and statutes of the Bureau, the Di- 
rector also prepares an annual report 
of the work performed, expenses in- 
curred, funds received, etc., which is 
sent to each member of the Directin 
Council shortly after the end of eac 
fiscal year. 

In conclusion it may be said that, as 
a result of thé Pan American Sanitary 
Conferencés and the activities of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau during 
the last 26 years, and through the cir- 
culation of its monthly bulletin, and 
its various other publications, a better 
understanding has béen brought about 
between the health authorities of the 
republics of America, thereby remov- 
ing the necessity for the drastic quar- 
antines which were so common in the 
early part of the present century. The 
spirit of cooperation and the spread of 
the latest scientific information on san- 
itary procedure have also fostered in- 
ternational good will and directly cided 
in the extermination of quarantinable 


* * * 


diseases in many ports and places 
where ‘such diseases were formerly 
epidemic. 


In the next issue of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications 
and Records,” to capone in the issue of Nov. 8, Dr. A. A. Moll, Scientific Edi- 


tor, Pan American 


anitary Bureau, discusses the publications of the Bureau. 
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experiments at the station, 


established in 1927. 





, \AUrHorIzen Statements ONLY Azz PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
Pustisexen WitHouT CommEntT By THE UNiTepD States DAILy 


Utah Population* 
Reveals Reduced 


Rate of Increase 


‘Numerical Gain for Decade 
Was Smallest in Last 50 
Years, According to Data 
Of Census Bureau 





The rate of population increase in the 
| State of Utah during the past decade was 
smaller tfan for any preceding 10-year 
period, according to a statement issued 
Nov. 6 by the Bureau of the Census. The 
numerical increase was the lowest since 
1880, it was stated. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 


Final population figures for the State 
of Utah have just been issued by the 
;Census Bureau in bulletin form. The 
total population of the State on Apr, 1, 
1930, according to the 15th census, was 
507,847. This is a gain of 58,451, or 13 
per cent over the population of the State 
in 1920. The rate of increase was 
smaller than that for any preceding 
decade, while in actual numbers the in- 
crease was the smallest since 1880. 





United States Biological Survey. 





rabbits are among the subjects of 
The above photograph |! 
building of the station, which was 


2 





product, due to a stronger prejudice in 
the East against its use. 
i The industry is most highly developed 
|in the West, where single large rabbit- 
|ries keep several thousand animals, and 
|the meat is served regularly in hotels 
|and restaurants as well as in homes. 
Located throughout the country are 
many smaller rabbit farms that make} Consistent Growth 
available a supply of this meat through-} Organized as a territory in 1850, Utah 
out the year, although heaviest produc-| was enumerated in the same year, at 
tion is in the Fall and Winter. which time it had a population of 11,380. 
The population has grown consistently 
j : since that year, reaching 276,749 in 1900, 
|Improved by Breeding which was the first enumeration after 
Breeding has greatly improved domes- | the admission of Utah as a State. The 
tic rabbits for food purposes as compared | Next 10 years saw the largest numerical 
with their wild relatives. Produced un- | increase, almost 100,000, in the history 
| der conditions that favor rapid growth, | of the State.\ This was not maintaine 





j 


|Meat Found Greatly 


et 

the young hutch-raised rabbit attains an} the following two decades, though th 
average weight of four pounds at eight! present numerical increase is a substan- 
weeks of age. So far no case of tulare-|tial one. There is now an average of 
mia, a disease contracted in some cases | 6.2 persons to the squqare mile, as com- 
|by persons handling wild rabbits, has | pared with 5.5 in 1920. 
1 been found among the domestic animals.| Three cities in Utah have a population 

All the meat of the domestic animal is | of 10,000 or more. Salt Lake City, with 
white and delicately flavored. In food | 140,267 inhabitants, is by far the largest 
value, rabbit meat falls in a class with | of the three cities, and its numerical in- 
|poultry and other meats as a source Of | crease was also the largest, although 


| efficient protein. th t 8 
Although the United States already af- pally od “ _ ether = 7. 


fray some mari for Hh meat ad [nent inian,with«popuinion 8 40.2 
Enormous quantities of domestic meat|Biovo with the low Pp at, ue 
have been sold in Los Angeles, San Fran- | 77°, W! e lowest numerical gain 
cisco, Seattle and Portland, but the meat | (4,463), had the highest rate of increase 
has been slower to become established as (43.3 Fog cent). The next four cities, 
a staple in the eastern markets. T el er of size, are Logan, Murray, 

In Europe the rabbit business has been | *°°°'¢: and Brigham. 
established on a meat basis for years. 
That it is gradually spreading to the 
United States and Canada is evidenced 





Country Figures 


Of the 29 counties in Utah, 17 in- 

g é c creased in population, and 12 show a de- 
by the increased number of domestic rab-| crease. Salt Lake County, including Salt 
bits in the markets, and the great quan-| Lake City, is the largest, having a pop- 
tities being served in hotels and restau-| ulation of 194,102, which represents a 
rants. : _ | gain of 34,820, or 21.9 per cent, as com- 
In addition, every type of rabbit skin} pared with its population in 1920. Iron 
has some commercial value. Pelts of the} County had the highest rate of increase, 
cottontail rabbits found in abundance in| gaining 24.9 per cent over its population 
the United States and of the wild hares,| in 1920, while Davis County was second 
commonly called “jack rabbits,” while of | with a 22.5 per cent gain. Weber County 
little or no value to the furrier, are of | had the second largest numerical gain, 
use to the felt and glue manufacturer. | having added 8,709 persons during this 
Domestic rabbit skins, on the other hand, | period. Of those counties showing losses, 
with the exception of those from the An-| the rate in most cases was 5 per cent or 
gora, find a ready. sale in the fur mar-| less. In density of population, Salt Lake 
kets, regardless of size or color. County led with an average of 256.7 in- 
: I habitants per square mile. On the other 
Rabbit Fur Being hand, Daggett, Grand, Kane and San 


: J ies , 
Used More Extensively uan counties averaged only one person 


; for two square miles. 

_ Rabbit fur is being used more exten-; There are 143 incorporated places 
sively than any other kind by the fur| (cities and towns) in the State. The 
trade. More than 100,000,000 rabbit} smallest of these is Bluff in San Juan 
skins are being used annually. Of this/ County, which had but 70 inhabitants. 
number about 55,000,000, dressed and 


;. A copy of the first series population 
dyed, are made into fur garments and —' aes 
into ‘trimmings for women’s coats, suits bulletin for Utah, giving the number of 


s ; - ~~ | inhabitants in each county, election pre+ 
and dresses. The, remainder, or_skiNs| inc, and town, may be obtained by writ: 
linings ane eaenie al boys’ gloves and | in& to the Bureau of the Census, Wash- 


in the manufacture of felt, used chiefly ington, D. C. 
in the making of hats. For felting pur- 
poses the skins are cut into fine shreds, 
and after the fur is removed what re- 
mains of the skins is utilized in the man- 
ufacture of glue. 

The United States at present, however, 
produces less than 2 per cent of the num- 
ber of furs required to meet the demands 
of the trade. The remaining 98 per cent 
lis imported from Australia, New Zea- 


‘Influenza Causes Death 
Increase in Oklahoma 





The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that there were 21,398 deaths in 
Oklahoma during 1929 as compared with 
20,953 in 1928. 

No death rates for 1929 have been 
computed because any rates based on 
population estimates made at this time 
would be unreliable and would probably 
have to be materially revised as soon as 
the 1930 census figures become available. 

This State has been in the registration 
area only two years, so comparisons 
must be limited to 1928 and 1929. 

The cause responsible for the greatest 
increase in the number of deaths in 1929 
over 1928 is influenza. Other increases 
were in diseases of the heart and acci- 
dental and unspecified external causes, 
followed by whooping cough and pneu- 
monia. 


land, Belgium, France, and other foreign 
countries. The total consumption is val- 
ued at approximately $25,000,000. 
Rabbit fur lends itself readily to 
‘imitation processes, and American fur 
dressers and dyers have mastered so well 
the art of imitating other furs by modern 
methods of plucking, shearing, and dye- 
ing that the pelt of the rabbit is being 
offered for sale under a variety of trade 
names. It has been difficult for the fur 
trade to handle domestic rabbit skins be- 
cause large supplies cannot be purchased 
in single lots. In spite of this, however, 
the business of American rabbit skins 
is increasing and has promise of a good 





eectrica. In the group “accidental and: unspeci- 
| et oie _# fied external causes,” deaths from auto- 
7 | Sie accidents were primarily responsible 
|Home Accidents for the increase in this group, but this 


increase was offset somewhat by de- 
@| creases in deaths from accidental drown- 
ing and railroad accidents. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Mostly Avoidabl 


85 Per Cent Could Be Elimi- 
nated, Says Standards Bureau 











| ponderance of female accidents might 
|also be attributed in part to the large 
number of injuries occasioned by domes- 
| tie activities—cooking, ironing, etc. 

| Accidents in the home occur from a 
| wide range of sources, the most freq ¥ 
| of which is the cellar steps. Tnedosukt 
lighting at the head 6f the basement 
stairs, lack of protective hand rails, care- 
lessness in constrution of the stairway 


\ [Continued from Page 1.] 

| laneous causes, the survey disclosed. Mr. 

Norton furnished the following addi- 

tional information: 
The North Carolina survey, in which 

more than 6,000 homes were canvassed, 


revealed 469 accidents in one year severe ; : s 
enough to interfere with regular duties. and failure to keep head of stairs clear 


: |of household implements and other ob- 
It was found that more than half of : ¥ : 
the injured were children under 15 years | tacles are some of the major factors 


of age and that most of the remaining | C@¥Sing accidents in this part of the 





| accidents occurred hetween the ages of | home, ‘ 
115 to 54 years, About 7 per cent of| Many Causes Listed 
ithe accidents happened to adults more' Loose rugs, unscreened fireplaces, 


| than 54 years of age. | frayed electric lamp cords, use of rock- 
| The distribution of accidents by sex) ing chair for ladder, paring knives, boil- 
showed that up to the age of five years | ing water, hot electric iron left on fab- 
a majority of he iageaten, wore, Stee the | re, uaprosested aed porshes, use of 
males. As the age of the children in-|inffammable liquids for cleaning pur- 
créased, the preponderance of male ac-| poses, use of old-fashioned can opener, 
cidents became moe conspicuous. Of| children getting into medicine cabinets 
1170 accidents to children between the} and obtaining poisons, children turning 
| ages of five and 14 years, 108 occurred on gas openings, children attempting car- 
to the males. ‘ pentry Pig wing and upturned pas are 
Accidents To Females some of the more important of the nu- 

From the age of 15 years up, however, Gave {nthe construction of the cellar 
female accidents become more prepon-|.; Ph 4 * 
ciealon + b | with provision of rail guards and proper 

derant. Of 177 Pe oe 122| lighting, would be an important step 
tweeh the ages %. an semana ““' toward reducing accidents in the home. 
were females. The Peeks Settee ™-)The use of approved electric apparatus 
creases with age, 29 of 33 accidents to! anq the discarding of worn-out lamp 


amet over 54 years occurring with fe-| cords, as well as the immediate replace- 


. 4 |}ment of faulty terminal connections, 
The preponderance of male accidents | would greatly decrease accidents due to 
| among children can be ascribed to the! spot alnenttn. 
|g@reater activity of boys. The prepon-, The use of special compounds to be 
|derance of female accidents among’ applied to the backs of rugs to prevent 
adults is explained by the greater amount | slipping, rug cushions or pads which hold 
of time spent in the home by women. | the rug firmly to the floor, or other ef- 
This is obvious when it is realized that | fective materials are suggested as safety 
after marriage women usually spend| measures to reduce accidents from thie 
more time at honie than men. The pre-/| cause. 
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Taxation Reform 

Advised to Spur 
Timber Growing 
Heavy Wood Consumption 


Regarded as Making Re- 
forestation and Sustained 


ARE PRESENTED Herein, BrinG 


Congressional Medal Given 





Highest Distinction of Nation Presented to Aviator by 
President Hoover in Recognition of Conquests 
During the World War 
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to replace the old Nieuport machines, 


ij i i mbats during 
Viele in sore sexe So Rickenbacker, though hardly recovered 


the World War than any other aviator 
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E. V. Rickenbacker, War Ace Upholds Prayers 


At Graduations 


Attorney General Rules Serv- 
_ices Do Not Violate Law 
Against Religious Exer- 
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Warning on Hazard In- 


with the American forces, Edward V. 
Rickenbacker, former automobile racer, 
eae .. | once chauffeur for Gen. John J. Pershing, 
With the United States consuming | and now colonel in the Specialist Reserve 
timber at about four times the rate it) Corps, U. S. A., received the highest dis- 
produces it, the forest resources in this | tinction of the Nation, the Congressional 
country have dwindled to the point where/| Medal of Honor, from President Hoover 
eee and a Lehdonen | Nov. 6 at Washington. 
has become a major problem comparable ‘ ad 
in importance to the protection of forest | ids cothueniian aa ocd ne te pat 
lands from fire, it was stated orally Nov.) ries of 26 victories, the surprise attack | 


Production Great Problem 





from his illness, stuck close to the Spad 
depot in Paris until the first. of these 
new airplanes was ready for the Ameri- 
cans. Seizing it when the mechanics 
pronounced it fit, he flew it to his new 
airdrome early in July. 


the hospital. 


singing of hymns or other sacred music, 

He was made flight leader and car-|the reading of passages from the Bible, 
ried out his customary patrols for a few, the saying of the Lord’s Prayer, the 
 in|days, only to be bested once more by|opening of school | each morning with 
fever, which necessitated his return to|prayer, and the giving of an optional 
It was not until Sept. 14|/course of Bible study to be pursued 
that Rickenbacker was credited with his|outside the 


volved in Keeping Motor 


cises in Public Schools Running in Garage 


[Continued from Page 1.] [Continued from Page 1.] 


;ent tissues of the body.) The affinity of 
carbon monoxide for hemoglobin is about 
;300 times that of oxygen. Because of 
this effect, when only a small amount of 
the poisonous gas is present in the air 
breathed into the lungs much of the 





schoolroom but credits 


6 by the Forest Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Reform in forest taxation, a field in 
which little tangible progress has 
thus far been made, is generally as- 
sumed to be essential to adequate 
reforestation in this country, it was said. 
It is believed that the present sys- 


tem of taxation, the general prop-| y nth: 
erty tax, is a hindrance to refores- | Col. Rickenbacker was commissioned 4 | September, 
tation, failing in most  instances| lieutenant in the Aviation Section of the 


to make sufficient provision for the 30 
or 40 years necessary to produce a 
growth of timber and thereby burden- 
ing reforested lands with excessive taxes, 

The following additional information 
was furnished by the Forest Service: 

A real timber shortage already exists 
in the United States, due to the idle for- 
est lands which are constantly increas- 
ing in extent. The full use of growing 
power of these lands is the only way 
that we can make ends meet on a basis 
,{ sufficient timber supplies. Although 
t already pays to grow forests in vari- 
ous regions, the spread of timber grow- 
ing must be accelerated by public action 
or the remedy will come too late to meet 
the public needs. Among the more urgent 
first steps to be taken is the adoption 
of better tax laws applicable to growing 
forests. . 

The United States leads the nations of 
the earth in the use of wood, consuming 
nearly half of the world’s cut of lumber 
and two-fifths of all the forest products 
which it produces. The quantity, variety 
and cheapness of our timber have led to 
its usé in our homes, industries and com- 
merce to a degree that is without par- 
allel in human history. 

Ninety-eight per cent of our rural 
dwellings*and from 59 to 98 per cent of 
our urban dwellings, varying in the dif- 
ferent States, are still built of wood. 
From 25,000,000,000 to 28,000,000,000 


_ 4 board feet of lumber are used annually 
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in building and construction, the farmers 
being the largest consumers, and $9,000,- 
000,000 shingles are laid annually in 
roofing these homes and other structures. 
To support a per capita consumption of 
paper which is double that of any other 
Nation, we cut 5,000,000,000 cords of 
pulp wood from our forests every year, 
and still import from Canada and other 


foreign sources over half of our paper! 


or paper-making materials. 

The total yearly drain upon our forests 
approximates 25,000,000,000 cubic feet, 
22,500,000,000 cut for use, 2,500,000,000 
destroyed by forest fires, insects and 
tree diseases. This yearly drain is but 
partially replaced by new forest growth 
to the extent of about 6,000,000,000 cubic 
feet. It may be said that 25 per cent 


of our present use of wood represents 


our forest interest, and the other 75 per 
cent is a direct and unreplaced drain 
upon our forest capital. 

Our imports may be expected to in- 
crease somewhat, particularly of print 
paper from Canada and of lumber in 
limited quantities from certain of the 
Canadian provinces and from Mexico. 
The lumber markets of the world are 
short of raw materials for paper and 
construction lumber. A survey of the 
principal wood-using countries shows 
that the accessible supply of timber, par- 
ticularly coniferous timber, is not ade- 
quate to meet the requirements of the 
twentieth century. 

Tree planting to date represents an in- 
significant total when compared with the 
immense areas of denuded land on which 
every vestige and possibility of valuable 
tree growth have been destroyed. About 


. 


1,500,000 acres have been planted to and airplanes. 


date as against 81,000,000 acres of fire- 
swept and barren land that once grew 
timber. In 1929 there were 111,000 acres 
of planted land added to productive for- 
est resources in this country, as com- 
pared with 10,000,000 acres of forest 
land which is cut over each year. To 


reclaim only the 81,000,000 acres denuded | 


so far would at the present rate of plant- 


on a group of seven German planes, Col. : 

Rickenbacker already had been awarded "Xt See dential, tal t 

the ‘Distinguished Service" Cross wih| , Thus. sickness, deprived him of mor 
oe 2 me ag ae the Depart- lines, despite which handicap he gained 
ment of War announced ‘ |seven more victories than his nearest 
ve ined Tival and illustrious comrade-in-arms, 

The rank of “ace” was  attained|in. jate Frank Luke, who was credited 
slightly more than nine months after | ith 18 victories. During two weeks in 
he shot down six more an- 
|tagonists and 14 more in the month of 
| October. 

Rickenbacker was assigned to the com- 
mand of the 94th Squadron on Sept. 24, 
in the meantime having been promoted 
It has been said 





| Signal Corps, according to a biographical 
|sketch made public by the Department. 
Scoring all of his first five victories | 
| within a period of a month, Col. Ricken- | 
|backer gained this unofficial honor on 


é | k of in. 
May 30, 1918, the Department said. to the rank of captain 


/Rickenbacker’s war career as issued by|his charge, he stated: 
| the Department follows: 


Colonel Rickenbacker 
‘Known as Auto Racer 


With a total of 25 confirmed victories 
‘in air duels, Col. Edward V. Ricken- 
| backer, of Columbus, Ohio, became uni- 
versally known as America’s Ace of 
Aces, The American Air Corps, how- 
ever, does not use the title “Ace” in re- 
|ferring to airmen credited officially with 
|five or more victories over aircraft o 
the opposing forces during the late war. 

Before the United States entered the | 
| war, Rickenbacker was widely known 
|throughout the United States as an au- 
tomobile racer. His name was usually 
|associated with various automobile speed 
|contests, and he won wide recognition 
as a fearless but prudent driver. : 

When war was declared by the United 
States, Rickenbacker, at that time - 
England endeavoring to procure a Spe- 2 ‘ 3 
| cial motor fer his sles wae, conceived | rapidly as his plane was able to, dis- 
[the idea of organizing a squadron of|covered that he had not attracted their 
| flyers among his racing associates, be-| attention, and when he was well in their 
jlieving that their experience in their line|rear and far above them he nosed down 
jof work would fit them particualrly for; and made a bee line for the nearest 
'the war in the air. | Fokker. He did not see me until it 
He broached this subject upon return-| was too late,” Rickenbacker stated in 
ling to this country, but his project re- 
ceived no encouragement. His desire to 
see service overseas led him to enlist, 
on May 25, 1917, as a sergeant, first 
class, in the Aviation Section, Signal 
Corps, with the object of accompanying 
Gen. Pershing to France and to serve 
|as his official chauffeur, | 5 - 
| Rickenbacker’s mutive in taking this 
step was no doubt prompted by the 
thought that it would prove a short cut) 
to service at the front, and his conjec- 
tures ultimately shaped themselves in) 


that channel. After several months’ serv-| at this unexpected attack, I changed my 
ice with Gen. Pershing, Rickenbacker was 


th ¢ Ri , | tactics and plunged straight on through 
icommissioned »aifirst licutenant in the!them to attack the photographing ma- 
aviation section, Signal Coma. Avg. 20,| chines ahead. 
| 1917, and ordered to the aviation instruc-|  ,, 
tion ‘a on iesoudun, France, for The two-seaters had seen the fight and 
| training. ; 
| He remained at Issoudun nes Jan, 
j 7 erla oiaea 
| gunnery ‘school st Cazeaux, France, for|‘he Fokkers were milling about, unde- 
| pilot gunnery training. Upon complet-| eC What to do. , 
ling his training at Cazeaux he was tem-| “The two L. V. G. s began to draw 
| porarily assigned to duty with a French | apart. Both observers in the rear seats 
| | were firing at me, but the range was too 


aero squadron. r i far f 
He served at several stations with the| far for accuracy. 


“Just been pro- 
;moted to command of 94th Squadron. 
|I shall never ask any pilot to go on a 
mission that I won’t goon. J must work 
now harder than I did before.” 

And he certainly backed up to the 
fullest extent the italicized assertion, 
for 18 of his victories were achieved after 


morning following his new assignment, 


he achieved his first double victory when 
he shot down two of his adversaries in 
a single fight. 


Details of the Colonel’s 
First Double Victory 


Two L. V. G. two-seater machines were 
evidently bent on photographing the 
American lines, and five Fokkers were 
above and behind them acting as pro- 
tection. 


ferring to the pilot of the Fokker he 
attacked. He then added: 

“I Kad him exactly in my sights when 
I pulled both triggers for a long burst. 
He made a startled attempt to pull 


through his plane. He must have been 
killed instantly. His machine fell away 
and crashed just south of Etain. 


| 


myself against the other four Fokkers. 


3,|get more speed back to Germany. 


assigned to the 94th Aero Squadron, to’ machine, and zoomed up quickly from 
which were attached several other noted beneath him. 
American pilots who had served with the be so easy! 

French air forces. “The pilot suddenly kicked his tail 


| Title of ‘Ace’ Earned 
\On,French Front 


| 
' It was not until a mont 
that the 94th was equipped : 
In the meantime Rick 
| beer had already made his bay 
ight over the lines in company W! 
veteran pilot, Raoul Lufbery, during the|I —, : : 
course = oe had encountered | Several times I repeated this ma- 
|antiaircraft fire and observed 
| safe distance the patrolling plan 
| enemy. ; 
| His experience as a racing driver no} 
| doubt served Rickenbacker in good stead | 





of me below; and in the meantime the 
other L. V. G. had turned on me and I 


with guns;my nose. 


jen|the Fokkers still held off I came back 


| them. 
deeper back into Germany. I decided 
upon one bold attack from near at hand 


|that in his personal diary, recording the | 
The full text of the brief sketch of|fact that the 94th was placed under 


he assumed command of the 94th. The} 


in leading his patrol across the lines,| 


Rickenbacker, climbing for the sun as! 


relating the story of this flight and re-| 


“I intended to zoom up and protect! 


But when I saw they were dumbfounded 


|already had their noses pointed down to 


I dove more steeply, 
French until Mar. 7, 1918, when he was passed out of range under the nearest|fact that the Wisconsin court in a 


h afterward saw his tracer bullets go streaking past, 


I zoomed up diagonally out New Date Set in China 
en-|of range, made a reversement, and as 


from ajneuver, but he wouldn’t drop. The Fok-; 
es of the| kers kept waiting, for me to go up to 
All this time we were drifting 


therefor to apply towards graduation. 
Ops, Atty. Gen. 1891-92, p. 142; 1909- 
10, p. 135; 1915-16, p. 254. The Su- 
preme Court took the same view as to 
a slightly different plan of giving credit 
for outside study of the Bible in State 
ex rel Dearle v. Frazier, 102 Wash. 369. 


to be extended to such exercises as are 
conducted in connection with graduation. 
It has been customary for many years 
to hold commencement Sunday at which 
prayer is said and a baccaulaureate ser-| 
mon delivered. This has been true as 
to high schools and the higher educa- 
tional institution as well. 


Charge Not Sustained 
Ministers of diverse denominations are 
, engaged for such purpose from year to 
|year. The charge that such exercises 
;are sectarian in character within the 
| ban of section 4, article IX can hardly 
be sustained. It is true, as shown in 
|the Frazier case, that section 11, article 
I is breader and embraces any religious 
“worship, ‘exercise or instruction.” 

Baccalaureate exercises cannot be said 
to constitute religious instruction. No 
doubt they constitute a form of religious 
| worship or exercise; but they are not 
|held in any true connection with school. 
Such exercises constitute a worship or 
exercise marking the graduation of stu- 
dents. Moreover, we apprehend that the 
cost thereof out of public funds is negli- 
gible. In so far as the application of 
section 11, article I, is concerned, we 
think the maxim de minimis non curat 
lex may be invoked. 


This conclusion is sustained by State 
jex rel. Conway v. Joint School District, 
162 Wis. 482, 156 N. W. 477, in which 
it was held that the offering of a non- 
sectarian prayer by a Catholic priest or 
Protestant minister at a graduation ex- 
ercise was not within the ban of consti- 
| tutional provisions very similar to ours, 


Opinion of Court 
The court said: 
“No man is compelied to worship, nor 


, compelled to attend < place of worship, 
| nor does he, as before stated, attend such 











away, but bullets were already ripping|# Place except in the most. technical | 


; Se 


ense when he attends graduation exer- 
cises. Puvils do not congregate on such 


and the short’ nonsectarian invocation 
that is usually given is a mer 
| which occupies but a few moments of 
the two hours or more that are usually 
occupied with the program prepared for 
such occasions. If the prayer be non- 
sectarian it does not interfere with any 
right of conscience that the law recog- 
nizes, and neither is the matter of per- 
mitting it the giving of any preference 


| I\to any religiou bli * 
j| looked over my shoulder and saw that y sous establishment or re 


ligious mode of worship in a constitu- 
tional sense. A very different question 
would arise if an attempt were made to 
introduce the practice of having prayer 
as a part of the daily routine in our 
public schools.” 

This case is significant in view of the 


earlier case (Weiss v. District, 75 Wis. 


But it was not going to|177) had held in conformity with our 


/o.m rulings that the constitution of its 
State prohibited daily Bible reading in 


around, giving his gunner a good view | the schools. 





, Your question, therefore, is answered 
in the negative. 
| 





For Settlement of Debts 

The Chinese Bankers’ Association has 
officially requested the Chinese Chamber 
of Commerce at Shanghai and the Na- 
tional Amalgamated Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce to notify all banks and busi- 
ness houses throughout China to arrange 
their annual settlements on or before 


h the|straight at the first L. V. G., firing as| 


We do not believe these rulings ought! 





| 





' 


;an occasion for the purpose of worship, | 


e incident! 


hemoglobin is locked up in combination 
with carbon monoxide and so can not 
keep up its usual work of carrying 
oxygen to the tissues. 


These tissues because of the lack of 
"oxygen cannot do their work properly. 
| If the tissues are smothered long enough 
j the cells of the tissues become damaged 
| and injury to the cells may be permanent 
|even if the patient survives. ‘ 
It has been asserted that carbon mon- 
oxide has a specific poisonous action 
on some tissues of the body, especially 
'those of the nervous system, but there is 
| little evidence in favor of this statement 
| and much evidence against it. 
| 





Underwood and Underwood 


MORE than 20,000,000 letters reach the Dead Letter Office of the Post 
Office Department annually, according to information made avail- 
The machine shown above is used by 


able on behalf of the Department. 
the Department to shear off ends of envelopes rapidly so that the large 
volume of mail entering the office may be inspected with facility. 





Public Construction Is Described | 
As Influence for Business Stability |,. 


. 


Customary Symptoms 


The victim of acute carbon monoxide 
isoning usually experiences certain 
|definite symptoms. Yawning, sleeplesss 
|ness, weariness, and a feeling of con- 


= , |striction across the forehead, frontal’ 
Report of Committee on Economic Changes Discusses headache, at first dull and intermittent, 


° Y , , !later continuous and more severe. 
Planning and Control of Government Works This headache {a replaced or susan 


by the typical headache of carbon mon- 
oxide poisoning at the base and back of 
the skull, which causes the sufferer to 
hold his head as far back as possible 
in order to obtain relief. 

Dizziness, nausea, and lassitude also 
occur. The pulse is at first normal, but 
later becomes “full and rapid. The skin 
is flushed. The respiration becomes more 
;rapid as exposure to the gas continues, 
|and later becomes irregular. If the ex- 








(Continued from Page 3.] 


whole in many of the benefits of in- 
creased productivity, which of itself has 
varied as between different groups and 
geographical areas, has been one of the 
marked charactersistics of American 





; permanent public improvements are so 
fixed and well defined, it is unnecessary | 
;}to resort to makeshifts for additional | 
work, Never have programs of poor re- | 
lief or charity colored, to any appreci- | 
economic life, | able extent, the American policy toward ! 
While industrial, agricultural, and com- | Public works in relation to unemploy- 
mercial activity has been “spotty,” the | ment ~ — of a — plan- 
ad soci vantages of our accel-|ning favor active prosecution of proj- : . 
ee ae tae aes out a the ects which are economically desirable at 8 1s eS ns = concens 
land. The highway building programs|the most desirable time. From the| ae © 4 gas is suiicien Y, Steaks 
throughout the Nation have not been lim- | standpoint of the taxpayers who pro- | CMtusion r = te . are 
ited to the intensely active areas; good | Vide the funds and from that of labor | If the victim recovers he remains weak 
roads have been extended in all direc- | Which may. be employed upon the work, | for some time. The weakness ersists; 
tions, serving the whole population. The | noneconomic reasons for public construc- | especially in the muscles of his legs. A 
same might be said for educational ad- | tion have not been favored. | Seamnans, sometimes very severe, cOn- 
vantages, hospital and health facilities,| Decline in Public Works |fusion and partial loss of memory acs 
personal mobility made possible by low- | I D ° woe recovery, but pass off on time, 
| priced motor cars, swift and dependable | naugurate Depressions All of the symptoms are heightened 
j transportation and communication, and; That declines in public works started|by exercise, eating and stimulation, 
numerous other facilities and services|during periods of depression have con-| When a person is overcome by large con- 
making for comfort and well-being, be-'tinued even after general business has|centrations the symptoms follow each 
yond the elemental requirements of food, revived, is indicated by studies of the; other rapidly, and he may fall quickly 
porno and shelter. Among these con- | ae Bureau of Economic a unconscieus, ’ 
sequences of higher living standards in- | In recent months, however, this tendency | 
| creased public construction has an im-|has been measurably counteracted - and. ‘ s Suggested Treatment 
portant place. | public construction has been increased.|. Exercise, high temperature and great 
' | Contracts awarded for public works and , humidity with no air movement tend to 
Large Place of Highways | public utilities in the first four months | increase et, and heart — — 
° . |of 1930 showed an increase of 30 per|consequently result in more rapid a 
In Public Construction . \cent over the corresponding period Pof ' sorption of carbon monoxide. ; 
Public roads in 1929, the largest sin-| 1929, This is striking evidence of ac-| The first and most important thing in 
gle ——. 2 eae —_ celeration. caring for a case of acute carbon monox- 
—- —— a of th iblic worke out. |,..Uett to themselves contracts for pub- |ide poisoning is to get the poison out 
lay of th Fr dex Ayr: tm was ex. | le construction are not highly sensitive|of the blood as rapidly as possible, 
. =, a oe el shipbuilding | *° the cyclical movements in business. Every moment during which the oxygen 
| ore itoen one-half was spent. The lead- | Having started to decline during periods} is shut out of the hemoglogin adds te 


: , : ~|of depression, public works have con-/ the chances of failure of heart and res- 
ing expenditures of the State govern- tinued to decline sometimes all the way piration. Every minute during which the 


ments were on _ road-building, grade | thoy " ) n e 

: . a | gh the revival of the next cycle.| tissues are supplied with only a part of 
ee ee ae aes offset this natural tendency, to turn! their needed exyaee tober ‘ane 
| 





ican junicipalities spent ae mans |the course of public construction from! of their subsequent degeneration and per- 
argely for permanent impro ents,)a depressing to a stimulating influence, | manent injury. Both to save life itself 


notably on transportation facilities in|; 
the form of subways, bridges, viaducts, is of the very essence of the usefulness and to prevent ill health in the future, 
| it is of vital importance to eliminate car- 


ete f public works as a balancing economic 
street extensions and widenings, on pub- b a aoe i 
lic buildings, on general schools and hos- ae ‘sania ek ms aaa. bon monoxide from the blood as rapidly 
pitals, and on systems of water supply ' ects already planned, rather than in in. | 88 Possible. 
and sewage disposal. These works are itiating new undertakings, that the key|. Oxygen will replace carbon monoxide 
scattered through every State in the Un- |, the problem lies. in combination with hemogobin when- 
ion and the activity stimulated by them | “ yj. report, which will be concluded|ever the proportion of oxygen in the 
is widely distributed. _ |in Article II, is signed by Arch W. Shaw,|!ungs is overwhelmingly great. The 
Today the principal spending agencies |Chairman; Renick W. Dunlap, William | Speed of the change depends on the rela- 
| are behind in their programs for perma- Green, Julius Klein, John S. Lawrence, | tive amount of the two gases in the lungs 
j;nent improvements. It is impossible to|Max Mason, George McFadden, Eugene|and on the depth and frequency of 
| make a statistical estimate of the public | Meyer, Adolph C. Miller, Lewis E. Pier- |breathing. The first step is to get the 
expenditure on public works in the next son, John J. Raskob, Louis J. Taber,|victim away from the atmosphere of 
few years, but it would appear that/Daniel Willard, Clarence M. Woolley,|carbon monoxide which he is breathing: 
communities whose growth continues |OQwen D. Young and Edward Eyre Hunt,/ the next is to supply him with oxygen. 
| The first may be done by getting the 
patient into fresh air. However only 


must make programs of construction re- | Secretary. 
quiring substantial outlays for traffic re- 
jhef, water supply, sewage disposal, and 


1, a . | one-fifth of air is oxygen. If a tank 
mi and siecetenal sae. Mr. Celler Discusses ; pure oxygen is svailathe it in fer rect 
Thou per capita debt burdens have | . ee ‘to use it, as the action is much faster 
increased in recent years sampling Cigar Advertising and the after effects, especially the head- 
studies of the margins of unused bor- S| 


ache, are much less severe and not so 
; prolonged. The oxygen should, if pose 
sible, be given through an inhaler fase 


rowing power indicate no financial em- 
barrassment on the part of most of our 


poorterocees pale Asks Trade Commission to In- 





|in his aerial combat work. Accustomed 
ito danger, excessive speed and quick ot 
'cisions in moments of peril, and _skille 
in noting the actions and estimating the 
\intentions of an antagonist, he possessed 
advatages over opponents no 
with his judgment or experience. 

Rickenbacker’s first victory over an 
antagonist was on Apr. 29, 1918, the 
encounter taking place at an altitude of 
some 5,000 meters between St- Baussant 
jand Montsec. After a furious combat 
of several minutes, his gun jammed. In- 
stead of returning to his airdrome, how- 
lever, he repaired the jam himself and 
then returned to the attack. 

After a spectacular fight, the courage- 
ous American pilot shot the rival plane 
down in flames, For his bravery in ac- 
: : : : tion, the French military authorities 
vrs is widely recognized as equitable| awarded him the Croix de Guerre with 

nd necessary. A number of States have! palm. 
enacted special laws f 0 r taxing forest! ft may be said that luck plays a large 
lands, mostly based upon deferring the part in air fighting, for time after time 
major part of the tax until timber is| Rickenbacker came back to his home air- 
harvested. However, the problem is still| drome from an ait patrol with bullet 
far from being solved. It presents a bar- | holes through his airplane, and it is said 
rier to growing timber as one of the | that on one occasion a bullet passed 
great staple crops of the United States through the fuselage of his plane less 
which must be removed. | than three inches back of his head, 

A forest taxation inquiry, sponsored by | Rickenbacker gained his fifth victory, 
the Forest Service, has been carrying ©D/the one entitling chee to the unofficial 
investigations and research into the suc- ltitle of “ace” on Ma 30, 1918. He ob- 
cess or failure of various types of forest tained all Sine Teelae inside of one 
taxation methods and practices as at-| month, He aaa ot deans onder 
wanes ty oes Peers Cane — Lis as Captain Hall, and thereafter met and de- 
ime ‘Snel rep quiry,, 1cN | feated single-handed two fighting Alba- 


should be made some time this Winter , , ; 
: : ;|tross machines and two biplane machines 
efforts will be made to unify the good of the same type, 


points of the various State tax laws into : 
Ace’ Is Assigned to 


a national system oe will be con- 
i t ary reforestation in this 
ducive to necessary n this Command of 94th Squadron 
Most of Rickenbacker’s subsequent 


country. 
However, there is\no magic in taxation 
to make a profitable industry arise where victories were won at altitudes of three 
miles or so. He was accustomed to go-| 
ing out on early morning patrols, amd he 


profit is impossible. The effect of tax 

reform is negative only. Tax reform may 
sought altitudes where the cold is very 
intense and consequently very trying on| 


remove an obstacle that has thus far pre- 
the human organs. Shortly after his 


vented development of forestry where} 

other conditions were favorable, but it 
fifth victory, he was ordered to the hos- 
pital in Paris to recover from a fever 


cannot make forestry flourish where! 
other conditions are not favorable. 

which for a time threatened to put him 
out of the war altogether. 


There are in the United States thou-| 
sands of acres of submarginal land as | 

When the American fighting squad- 
rons were transferred to an airdrome| 


yet unsuited for any profitable use what- | 
25 miles below Chateau-Thierry to be) 


ever: Complete remission of taxation on 

such lands would not lead to their devo- 

tion to forest growing or any other use.|in a position for the great American ad- 
The utmost that can be achieved in forest | vance at that point, and the First Pur-| 
tax reform is the elimination of one of | suit Group, comprising the 27th, 94th, 
the obstacles to the development of pri-|/95th and 147th Squadrons, were about 
‘yate forestry in America, |to be furnished the new French Spads 


ing require 2,250 years. 
Taxes Considered Prohibitive 

A hazard often encountered in commer- 
cial timber growing is the risk of ac- 
cumulated taxes beyond what a crop 
which yields a harvest but once in 40 or 
50 years can carry. Annual taxation of 
young forests might be likened to tax- 
ing a field of potatoes 20 to 30 times be- 
tween seed time and harvest. Unless 
very moderate, this annual tax may eat 
up much of the value of second growth 
timber by the time it is ready for the ax. 
Many owners regard the present tax 
levies on forest land, or their probable 
but uncertain rise in the future, as clos- 
ing the door to the business of commer- | 
cial timber growing. 

An adjustment of the method of taxa-| 
tion to the long-time nature of forest 
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and if this failed I would get back to 
my own lines before the Fokkers de- 
scended on me. 

“The two L. V. G.’s were flying par- 
allel to each other not 50 feet apart. 
Dropping into a side slip until I had 
one of them between me and the other, 
|I straightened out at the right instant 
jand leveled my Spad directly at the 
nearest one and began firing. | 

“He passed directly through my line} 
of fire and just as I was forced to swerve 
aside and cease firing I had the satis- 
faction of seeing him burst into flames. | 
Turning over and over as he fell, the 
L. V. G. started a blazing path to earth 
|just as the four Fokkers came tearing 
|down for the rescue. I fed in the gas 
|and streaked it for home. 
| “The Fokker and the L. V. G. both 
fell inside of 10 minutes. It was my first 
|double-header, and I was glad it had 
come this morning for the good effect! 
it would have on the other pilots.” | 


| 





tened over the patient’s mouth and nosé 
or entire face. If an inhaler is not at 
hand a physican may give the oxygel 

through a nasal catheter. If none o 

these are available the oxygen can be 
sprayed directly from the tank upon the 
patient’s face. This should be kept up 
for at least 20 minutes. 


Artificial Respiration 
It may be that when the victim is 
found breathing has stopped or is very 
weak or irregular. In this case artificial 
respiration should be administered at 


Dec. 31, 1930, instead of at the end of 
the old Chinese calendar year. (Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


® 


There are great public works to be} 
built, there is money to do it, and in| 
this country where future projects of | 


vestigate Practices 


Representative Celler (Dem.), of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., made public Nov. 6 a! 
letter he has addressed to Chairman 
| Edgar A. McCulloch, of the Federal 
Trade Commission, calling attention ‘“‘to | 
| certain unfair practices on the part of 
|the American Cigar Company in the ad- 
verising and sale of is ‘Cremo’ brand of | 
e =u F ‘ jcigars.” Mr. Celler said in his letter | 
Cottonseed, Public Utility and Chain Store Investigations that as soon as Congress convenes in| 


ecember he would make an issue | 
Included Among Number 








Progress Made in Seven I nquiries 
Is Announced by Trade Commission 





of! : 

“this unfair advertising practice and j Once: aes . 

| vigorously protest it on the floor of the| Although the administration of oxy- 

| House.” |; gen is the most important factor in the 

hibits constituting the record in the hear-| “In this company’s advertising of| treatment, other things should be done 

by the Federal Trade Commission dur-|ings relative to the American Gas &|‘Cremo,’” said Mr. Celler in his letter, | to help the patient suffering from cers 

ing September is given in a statement | Electric Company. Examination of the|they employ such phrases as ‘spit is a bon monoxide poisoning. _He should be 

of the Commission’s activities for that) accounts of several of the larger op-|horrid word, avoid spit-tipped cigars,’ | kept quiet and forced to lie — on 
en he 


month, issued Nov. 7. Inquiries in Sep-|erating and holding companies continued |and other phrases which by fair impli-|to help his weakened heart, 
jcation make the public believe that all) 5 better he should not be allowed to 


tember included a hearing on cottonseed | during the month. c ¥ 
Interstate Power (S. R. 151, 71st Cong.,| hand-made cigars are spit-tipped and walk about or in any way exert hime 





The status of investigations conducted 








Congressional Medal Will 
Supplement Other Awards 


Following this double victory, Ricken- 
|backer put in more flying time over the 
enemy lines than any of the other pilots 
under him. He was a great believer in 
| the efficiency of surprise attacks, and in 
|jaunching these he took advantage of the 
protection afforded by the blinding glare 
‘of the sun, the shelter of clouds, or mo- 
|ments of inattention on the part of his 
| quarry. ' 

It was due to these precautionary 
methods he pursued in his aerial combat | 
work which were responsible for his 
achieving more victories than any other 
American pilot and for his living today 
to be able to tell of them. 

The Congressional Medal of Honor, 
which is to be presented to Col. Ricken- 
backer by the President on Nov. 6, is 
the highest distinction it is possible for 
this Nation to bestow upon an American 
soldier for gallantry and intrepidity in 
/action above and beyond the call of duty. 
Decorations already awarded this dis- 
‘tinguished American airman for his re- 
'markable achievements during ‘the 
World War include the Distinguished 
Service Cross with nine palms, the 
French Legion of Honor and the French 
Croix de Guerre. 

Although Rickenbacker is generally 
known by his war-time title of captain, 
he now holds a commission as a colonel 
in the Specialist Reserve Corps. 


| 








prices, the peanut industry investiga- L ; ; 
tion and the chain stores survey. The} ist Sess.): The report on this industry |therefore unsanitary and dangerous to| Self for there is danger of heart failure, 
Commission’s statement on congressional |js now under review. Exports and im-|health. | Heat from hot water bottles or warm 
and commission inquiries in September] ports of electric energy between the sev-| “Not only is advertising of this char-) bricks, the rubbing of arms and legs, 
follows in full text: eral States, and electric energy generated | acter unfair, as being contrary to the; and keeping the patient well covered with 
Cottonseed: Hearings in connection! and consumed will be shown, according | provisions of the Federal Trade Commis- | blankets all help circulation and aid in 
with the investigation of cottonseed|to the present plan. Likewise will be|sion Act and under other similar statutes, | tiding the body over a period of low 
prices under Senate Resolutions 186 and|shown the gross and net movement of |but such advertising contains a strong! Vitality. Other stimulants, such as hypoe 
147, 71st Congress, First Session, were] electric energy between States. element of untruth. Prior to the intro-|dermics may be used only by a physician) 
resumed at Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 7. Hear-| Chain Stores (S. R. 224, 70th Cong., | duction of machinery, I am informed that | for the physician must consider the pose 
ings will be held at Columbia, S. C., be-| 1st Sess.): The City of Memphis, Tenn.,|all cigars were made by human hands. | sibility of overstimulation and conses 
ginning Nov. 10. has been selected in which to continue | Never before has it been said, directly | quent collapse. The patient should be 
Peanut Industry: The investigation of | the study of prices similar to that under- | or indirectly, or by inference, that hand- kept in bed for at least a day. 
the peanut industry is being conducted | taken in Washington, Cincinnati and Des |made cigars were a menace to health./he should be treated as a convalescent, 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 139, 71st| Moines. A large field crew is now at|Even today the better brands of cigars| Siven plenty of time to rest and recupers 
Congress, First Session. An effort is} work in Memphis with a view to complet-|are all made by hand. Machinery has, ate. Just how long this period of rest 
being made to obtain the facts regarding | ing the study as soon as possible. Data | not yet been devised to make a cigar that; Should be depends on the severity of the 
alleged combinations in violation of the already obtained in other branches of | will satisfy fastidious smokers. | poisoning. 
anti-trust laws with respect to prices | the inquiry by means of schedules or field| “This advertising is eminently unfair, | 
paid for peanuts by operators of crushers survey are being put into form for use | because a stigma or bar sinister is placed Poland Rai Rail R 
and mills. ._ |in writing the report. upon manufacturers of hand-made cigars. olan aises Ral ates 
It is combtnplnned that field work in)  pecale Price Maintenance: The second | They constitute a very substantial indus-; Although the new Polish railway 
connection with this inquiry will soon] jine of th t on this inquiry| tty, involving many employes, with con-|iffs have not yet been published, it ig 
be concluded. Some of the records were ae es he a. = > . eee siderable investments. | ceased that the general average of mere 
damaged by the recent fire, but this ap- wholesalers’ and retailers’ financial re-| “I am informed by the National Cigar!chandise rates is raised 18 per ce 
Leaf Tobacco Association and from other | With a very small increase in passenger 
reputable sources that it is not true fares. Semiofficial announcements state, 
every cigar made by hand is spit upon| however, that the new tariff may be 
in the forming of the head. I, from per-| ™0dified when difficult economic condis 
in draft form. sonal knowledge, can testify to conditions | 0S qnnene it. (Department of Com~ 
Price Bases: This inquiry is being pur-|i8 various seer monztectarey waevs er 
sued wi : ; | cigars are made by machine and by hand, : 
me . ey to gearing tn0t oe |and I have never yet seen in modern bacco Board of Trade of the City of New a 
measures which might be employed to|UP-to-date factories the use of spit in| York, the National Cigar Leaf Tobaceo © 
volume, known as Nos, 21 and 22, Num-| promote greater efficiency, economy, and| the forming of the tip of the cigar or} Association, the Associated Cigar Manus t 
ber 21 is the twenty-first interim re-/| fairness in the basing of prices. Critical | @my other unsanitary practice in connec-| facturers and Leaf Tobacco Dealers, and | 
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parently will not necessitate a great 
deal of extra work. When the field work 
has been completed, the tabulation of | 
the data procured will be begun and 
later there will be a report. ' 
Power and Gas Public Utilities (S. R. 
83, 70th Cong., 1st Sess.): The latest 
printed record of the public hearings on} 
this inquiry now available to the public | 
comprises two reports contained in one} 


sults, price study data, and certain ob- 
servations on the effects of price main- 
tenance on wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion. The report is practically complete | 











port to the Senate, and Number 22 the!study is being made to ascertain the | tion therewith. | other associations, have been passed 
twenty-second interim report. They con-| methods employed in price basing, and| “With justification and with righteous | cerning ‘this unfair advertising of 
tain the transcript of testimony and ex-| the causes for adoption thereof. 
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indignation, resolutions of the Leaf To-' American Cigar Company.” 
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IpEAL LAUNDRY COMPANY 
Vv. ‘ 

JOSEPH GUGLIEMONE. 
New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals. | 
aS? No. 104, Feb. — a en 

al 1 from an order of the Court | 
me neers advised by Vice Cheh- 
cellor Fielder. 

LICHTENSTEIN, SCHWARTZ & FRIEDEN- 
perc (Harry ScHwartz of counsel) | 
for appellant; WotBer & GILHOOLY 
(Merritt LANE of counsel) for re- 
spondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 20, 1930 

TRENCHARD, J.—The defendant below, 
an employe of the complainant Ideal 
Laundry Company, as # condition to his 
continued employment, made a contract 
in writing, whereby he accepted employ- 
ment by the company at its plant at 
West New York, Hudson County, New 
Jersey, from Sept. 28, 1928, to Sept. 28,| 
1930, as assistant floor supervisor, at 
a stated salary. The contract further) 
provided “that in the event of the ter-| 
Mination of this agreement for any) 
eause whatsoever (employer being the 
sole judge as to whether this said agree- 
ment is terminated) that the employe | 
should not enter into, manage, engage, | 
concern himself, operate or conduct, di- 
tectly or indirectly, either personally or 
otherwise, or as an employe in the laun- 
dry business or similar business as that 
conducted by Ideal Laundry Company, in' 
the entire counties of Hudson and Ber- 
gen, in the State of New Jersey, for 
a term of two years from the date of 
the termination of this agreement.” 


Appeal Taken From 
Restraining Order 


On Dec. 10, 1929, complainant filed 
its bill to enforce the negative terms of 
that contract and to enjoin the disclo- 
sure of secret information. An order 
to show cause was made containing ad 
interim restraint enjoining defendant 
from violating such negative covenant 
and from disclosing secret information. 
The matter was heard on bill and affi- 
davits, and answering affidavits, and on 
Jan. 2, 1930, an order was made which 
enjoined defendant in the language of | 
the negative covenant, “from entering 
into, managing, engaging himself in, 
concerning himself in, operating or con- 
ducting, directly or indirectly, either 
personally or otherwise, or as an em- 
loye in the laundry business or similar 
cess as that conducted by complain- 
ant in the entire counties of Hudson 
and Bergen, in the State of New Jersey” 
until the further order of the court. 
This is the defendant’s appeal from that 
order. ~ 

We think that such preliminary in- 
junction should stand until final hearing. 

It is admitted that complainant for 23 
years has been engaged in the general 
laundry business throughout the counties 
of Hudson and Bergen; that defendant 
Was employed as assistant floor super- 
visor of the float-ironed department; that 
on Nov. 22, 1929, he voluntarily left the 
employ of complainant, and that he im- 
mediately entered into the employ of 
the Holland Laundry Company, conduct- 
ing a general laundry business in Hudson 
County, a direct competitor of com- 
plainant. 

Courts of equity will protect an em- 
ployer against a breach of an agree- 
ment, founded upon a good considera- 
tion, and reasonable in its terms, made 
by an employe, not to engage with a 
rival after the termination of the em- 
ployment, where the services of the em- 
mere have been of such a character that 

e gained knowledge of his employer’s 
business methods and secrets, the dis- 
closure of which to a rival would result 
in irreparable injury to the employer, 
and where it further appears that the 
purpose of the subsequent employment, 
resulting in the breach, was to obtain 
the benefit of those secrets, and that 
there is imminent danger that through 
such subsequent employment — such 
secrets would be disclosed. McCall v. 
Wright, 198 N. Y. 143; Harrison v. 
Glucose Sugar Refining Co., 53 C. C. A. 
484, 116 Fed. 304; Sarco Co. v. Gul- 
liver, 3 N. J. Misc. 641, affd. 99 N. J. 
Eq. 432; Scherman v. Stern, 93 N. J. 
Eq. 626; Owl Laundry Co. v. Banks, 83 
N. J. Eq. 230; Fleckenstein Brothers 
Co. v. Flechenstein, 76 N. J. L. 613; 
Myers v. Steel Mach. Co. 67 N. J. Eq. 
300; affd. 68 N. J. Eq. 795. 


Agreement Considered 


Not Unreasonable 


Without regard to what may possibly 
appear upon final hearing, we feel con- 
strained to say that the complainant’s 
affidavits, even when considered in con- 
nection with those of the defendant, bring 
this case within that rule, and justify 
the preliminary injunction. 

Where, as here, an employment is of 
such a character as to inform the em-| 
ploye of business methods and secrets, 
a contract of employment at a stated 
salary is a sufficient consideration for 
the condition that the employe will not 
engage in a similar employment within, 
a reasonable time and territory after the! 
termination of such employment. 

We think the agreement was not un- 
reasonable with respect to time or space. 

Where, as here, a person is employed 
as assistant floor supervisor of the float- 
ironed department of a laundry business 
carried on in and extending over the 
counties of Hudson and Bergen in the 
State of New Jersey, his agreement, in 
consideration of such employment, that 
for two years after the termination of 
his contract, he would not engage di- 
rectly or indirectly, or as an employe, 
in the laundry business or similar busi- 
ness in such counties, is not unreason- 
able in point of time nor in point of 
space. ternberg v. O’Brien, 48 N. J. 

q. 8370; Scherman v. Stern, 93 N. J. Eq. 
626. The restraint was only a partial 
one, and was no greater than is reason- 
ably required for the reasonable pro-| 
tection of the interest of the complain- 
ant. It is quite reasonable as to time, | 
and also as to space, because, outside of | 
the counties named, the whole world was 
open to the defendant, including, of | 
course, the neighboring and convenient 
cities of Newark, Paterson, New York 
and Brooklyn. 

Employe’s Knowledge of 
Secret Methods Alleged 

The affidavits disclose that in the year 
1928 complainant company employed an 
engineer and expended about $20,000 in 
improving its method of doing business 


in the float-ironed department; that the| 
peated and processes of doing business | 


a6 2746) 


a loye’s Contract Held to Prevent | 
is Transfer to Competing ery) 





venant ‘Placing Restrictions on Service 
- Within Two Years After Leaving E1 
| ployer Adjudged Lawful and Enforcible 


| closures. 


| that 


‘Motives Considered he defen n 
Now we remark that it is clear that Porary injunction could not lawfully is- 
this book of technique is not any stand-| Sue in the. face of h 


Em- 





State of New Jersey: Trenton 


supervisors and assistant. supervisors; 
and that was the reason for the adoption 
of the contract then adopted; that the | 
defendant, who held the position of as-: 
sistant floor supervisor in the float- 
ironed department, by reason of his posi- 
tion, learned of the various im 
developed from time to time 
partment and of the unique and secret 
methods in use in the establishmment. 


The affidavits of complainant show that} schreima 
the methods were secret, and.that. warn-} contracts were inaugurated in 






rovements | Fy 
such de-| its president. 


THE UNITED 


cireumstances. One Schreiman was the 
plant superintendent of complainant from 
1923, and in that capacity was in charge 
of all departnmnts.. The.defendant says 
that Schreiman: 
“is fully familiar with practically every 
method and process of the Ideal Laun- 
dry Company and with its technique book 
almost in its entirety, since Mr. Schrei- 
man established those in the Ideal Laun- 
dry Company, and every change in the 
method, process and technique book made 
while he was in its plant went through 
his hands for approval. The changes in 
the ods, processes and technique of 
e Ideal Laundry Company since Mr. 
Schreiman left its employ have been of 
a very minor order.” 


Denial Lacking in 
Essential Qualities 


Schreiman left the employ of the com- 
lainant about March, 1928, and, almost 
mediately thereafter, established the 
olland Laundry Company and is now 
t is this competitor of 
complainant to whieh defendant - went. 
Defendant’ says that 
left that these employment 
Septem- 






ings were given with respect ‘to dis-| her, 1928. That may be true, but why? 


It is true that defendant in 
his affidavits denies that there are any 





The reasonable inference is that com- 
plainant saw its secret methods used 


secret methods; but we think his affi-! a¢ainst it by its former employe, and it 
davits themselves negative that state-| intended, as was its right, to prevent 


ment. | 
Thus in his affidavit defendant says: | 


that thing happening again. 


While Schreiman knew everything 


“The means and methods of doing| which had occurred up to the time he 
business used in the various laundries jeft, he did not know what changes had 


are substantially identical and the dif-| heen made as a result of experience after | 


ference are in but minor detail 


s * * * ” 
Again he says: 


he left. That there were changes, de- | 


fendant conceded, although he calls them | 


“And the methods and processes in| «“minor.’? -In March, 1928, Schreiman | 
different plants vary in but minor de- | jeft, established the Holland Laundry, | 


tails to suit the convenience and physical | 
conditions of the particular plant.” 

Again, referring to the statement of 
complainant that it had expended $20,-| 
000 in improving the methods of its float- 
ironed department in 1928, defendant 
says: 

“There were no new changes in meth- | 
ods, processes or technique made during | 
period of time, except minor) 
changes and the discarding of one of | 


|the two well-tried methods of machine 


ironing.” 

Again he says: 

“Nor were those methods, processes or 
technique existing after the making of} 
the contract, different from those exist- | 
ing before the making of the conotract, | 
except for very minor details,” and— 

“As before stated, the methods and 
processes and departmental organization | 
are substantially the same in most laun-| 
dries * * 5" 

Again he repeats that, 

“The processes and methods and tech-| 
nique were the same except for minor 
changes, before the inauguration of these: 
employment contracts as they were 
after * * *,” 


tion of written orders to the floor super- 
visors * * *,” 


Evidence Indicating 


ard book, but has been developed by, 
complainant. And we think that the| 


affidavits considered as a whole fairly | character of such denial. While the gen- 


show that the complainant’s methods of | 
doing business in the float-ironed depart- 
ment were secret. While such different; 
methods adopted by the complainant 
from time to time are what defendant 
calls “minor changes” or “minor details” 
(without saying what they were), we 
cannot say that they were unimportant. 


g | there was imminent danger that through | 
He says that the book of technique; such em 


is not secret and is simply “a compila-! gisclosed 


Of Processes Inferred 


It may well be that a slight change in! 


method may be of great importance. 
Moreover, the conclusion of the defend- 
ant that they were “minor” is negatived 
by the complainant’s affidavits. The ad-| 
mitted fact that some “well-tried” meth- 
ods were “discarded” indicates that the| 


| complainant was profiting by experience. | 


We think that the reasonable infer- 
ence from the proofs is that the dis-| 
closure of these business methods and 
secrets to the complainant’s rival would 
result in irreparable injury to the com- 
plainant. 

Where, as here, an employe breaches 
a valid contract not to engage with a 
rival after the termination of the em- 
ployment, and where the services of the 
employe have been of such a character 
that he gained knowledge of his employ- 
er’s business methods and secrets, and 


where the purpose of the subsequent em- | 


ployment, resulting in the breach, was 
to obtain the benefit of those methods 
and secrets, the court may presume that 
irreparable injury will ensue. 

In the present case the facts and cir- 
cumstances require that inference. 

If complainant would not. be injured 
by defendant going to a competitor, why 
were those employment contracts inau- 
gurated? Defendant himself states the 


and in November, 1929, defendant left | 
and went to the Holland Laundry. By 
this method, apparently, the Holland 
Laundry was endeavoring to keep 
abreast of the complainant. 

The defendant denies that he intends 
to disclose any secrets; but he also de- 
nied that there were any secrets. He 
complains that others have left the em- 
ploy of complainant and have not been 
prosecuted, and that some employes of 
complainant were not asked, or had re- 
fused, to sign contracts. But he signed 
the contract, and it may well be that 
the other employes did not have the} 
knowledge or the ability to injure com- 
plainant. Defendant says that inspec- 
tions of the plant of complainant were | 
permitted. But that may mean nothing. 
It may well be that to discover the} 
method of operation one must actually | 
operate, not merely look. 7 

From what has been said it is reason-, 
able to infer that the purpose of the de- 
fendant’s employment with the complain- 
ant’s competitor was to obtain the ben- | 
efit of his knowledge of complainant’s 
business methods and secrets and that, 





ployment such secrets would be | 


Damage From Disclosure 


But the defendant contends that a tem- | 


is denial of secret | 
methods contained in his affidavits. | 
We think that it could, in view of the 





eral rule is that a preliminary injunction | 
will not issue where the material fact in! 
complainant’s bill and affidavits, on which | 
the complainant’s right depends, is met 
~~ a full, explicit and circumstantial de- | 
mal under oath, yet, where, as here, the | 
denial lacks these essential qualities, and | 
upon the entire showing from both sides | 
it appears reasonably probable that the) 
complainant had the right claimed, the 
injunction may issue. Scherman v. Stern, 
93 N. J. Eq. 626; Brunette v. Montclair, ; 
87 N. J. Eq. 338; Meyer v. Somerville 
Water Co., 79 N. J. Eq. 613; Citizens’ 
Coach Co. v. Camden Horse Railway Co., | 
29 N. J. Eq. 299. | 

Tested by that rule the defendant’s 
affidavits are insufficient. In this con- 
nection we again point out that the de- 
fendant’s affidavits, in treating of the 
respective methods of complainant and 
other laundries, speaks of them as “sub- 
stantially” similar, conceding what he 
terms “minor” differences, and _ that, 
while insisting that the methods before 
the departure of Schreiman were sub- 
stantially similar to those in use now, he 
concedes what he terms “minor” changes. 
This is the mere conclusion of the af- 
fiant, and not the full, explicit and cir- 
cumstantial denial required by the rule, 


{and when considered in connection with 


complainant’s affidavits, we feel con- 
strained to say that upon the entire 
showing it appears reasonably probable | 
that the complainant had the right 
claimed, and that therefore the injunc- 
tion was properly awarded. ‘ 
The order under review will be af-; 
firmed, with costs, j 





Notice of Patent Suits 


| 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under f | 
s ’ 


&.. 


sec, 4921, R. 





1013610, W. E. Pedley, Wall construction 
for dams, filed Sept. 13, 1930, D. C., S. D. 
Calif. (Los Angeies), Doc. E S-33-J, L. Ped- 
ley v. The County of Los Angeles, Calif. 

1089405, W. S. Ferguson, Reinforced con- 
crete dock or pier, filed Sept. 10, 1930, D. C., 
E. D. Mo., E. Div., Doc. 9165, W. S, Fer 
guson, et al. v. The City of St. Louis, Mo. 
Same, filed July 18, 1930, D. C. Md., Doc. E 


as amended Feb. 18, 


922.) 


June 17, 1930, D. C., N. D. Ill, E. Div., Doe. 
9866, Thordarson Electric Mfg. Co. v. Nor- 
dendale Mfg. Co., Inc. 


1356178 (b), C. H. Thordarson, Machine 
for cutting magnetic circuit laminae, 1482591, 
same, Method of making polysided coils, 


1482592, same, Machine for winding coils, 
filed June 17, 1930, D. C., N. D. Ill, E. Div., 
Doc. 9864, Thordarson Electric Mfg. Co. v. 


1742, The Dock & Terminal Engineering Co.,' Transformer Corp. of America. Doc. 9865, 
et al. v. Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., Ltd., Thordarson Electric Mfg. Co. v. Chicago 
Same, Doc. E 1743, The Dock & Terminal | Transformer Corp. : 


Engineering Co., et al. v. Sanford & Brooks 
Co. 
1148483, (See 1172243.) 

1164720, P. M. Hotchkin, Stand lamp re- 
flector, filed June 13, 1930, D. C., N. D. IL, 
E. Div., Doc. 9862, Curtis Lighting Inc., et 
al. v. Sandel Mfg. Co. 

1172243, R. W. Andrews, Boiler feed water 
regulator, 1148484, same, Feeding water to 
boilers, filed Sept. 15, 1930, D. C., W. D. 
Okla. (Oklahoma City), Doc. E 1155, North- 
ern Equipment Co. vy, Oils, Inc, 

1209460, G. F. Lowe, Recovering means 
for machine construction device, tiled Sept. 
23, 1930, D. C., R. 1, Doc. 353, G. F. 
vy. National Collapsible Tube Co. 

1209843, H. C. Innes, Railway road cross- 
ing, filed Sept. 3, 1930, D. C., E. D. Mo., E, 
Div., Doc. 9160, W. S. Moseley v. J. T. Ryer- 
son & Son, Ine. 

1212840, F. J. Straub, Building block and 
method of making same, filed Sept. 16, 1980, 


D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div. Doc. 3485, Crozier- | 


Straub, Ine. v. F. P. Lipp. 
1221889, A. E. Stzippel, 
filed Sept. 18, 1930, C. C. A., 2d Cir., Doc. 
11101, Wallace Addressing Machine Co., 
Ine. v. Rapid Addressing Machine Co. 
1268580, E. H. Kidder, Grain ear door 
opening mechanism, ©. C. A, &th Cir. (St. 
Louis), Doc. 8718, Link-Belt Co., et al. v, 
The Quaker Oats Co. Decree modified and 
affirmed Sept. 16, 1930. 
1303968, 1470291, 1531881, J. 


Stencil, appeal 


Sawdon, Du- 


Lowe ! 


1432524. (See 1307284 (b).) 
1438560, E. F. Slattery, Repair link for 
tire chains, filed Aug. 27, 1930, D. C. Del., 


Doc. E 816, E. F. Slattery, et al. v. Eureka, 


Auto Chain Co, 

1470291. (See 1303968.) 

1482591, 1482592. (See 1356178 (b).) 

1504128, C. G. Lindbom, Cigarette case, D. 
C., 8. D. N. Y., Doc. E 51-60, W. Demuth & 
Co. v. Strauss Silver Co., Inc. Consent de- 
cree for plaintiff Sept. 18, 1930. 


1507016, L. de Forest, Radio signaling sys- ' 
tem, 1507017, same, Wireless telegraph and , 


telephone system, D. C., E. D. Mich., 8S. Div., 
Doc, 4121, De Forest Radio Co. v. Cardon 
Phonocraft Corp. Consent decree dismissing 
bill Sept. 20, 1930, 

1507017. (See 1507016.) 

1509211, J. B. Kausal, Electrie Jamp, 
1575690, same, Aisle chair, appeal filed May 
126, 1930, C. C. A., 3d Cir., Doc, 4431, J. B. 
Kausal v. American Seating Co. 

1520100, S. Zetlin, Reenforced detachable 


E 


b 1772, S. Zetlin (Uniform Pocket Co.). v. 


Hankin, et al. 

1531881. (See 1303968.) 

1633779, W. F. Washburn, Method of 

bleaching barytes, filed Aug. 19, 1930, D. 

C,, E. D. Mo., E. Div., Doc. 9153, National 

| Pigments & Chemical Co. v. C. P. De Lere. 
1576690. (See 1509211,) 

| 1617148, R. T. Chase, Can opener, filed 

N 


| Sept. 26, 1930, D. C., § Doc. E 


5. oy Ne ” 


plex envelope, filed June 6, 1930, D. C., N. | 55-286, R. T. Chase, et al. v. Lorraine Metal 
D. Ti, E. Div., Doe, 9849, Du-Plex En-| Mfg. Co. 
velope Corp., et al. v, Central Envelope Co.| 1652262, M. Walter, Dumping mechanism 


1307284 (a), S. J. Wentworth, Heel seat | 


v. The H. Gordon Co.,, Inc. 
want of equity (notice Sept. 22, 1930). 
1356178 (a), C. H. Thordarson, Machine 


for semi-trailers, appeal filed Sept. 24, 1930, 


STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1930 


it “was because |- 


pocket filed Aug. 19, 1930, D. C. Md., Doc. | 


Dismissed for 


| forming machine, filed Sept. 20, 1930, D. C.,'C, C. A., 2d Cir., Doc. —, M. Walter v. The 

/S. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doe. E 703, United | Heil Co. 

| Shoe Machinery Corp. v. The L. G. Freeman 1670082, D. M. Solenberger, Piston ring, 

Co.,, et al, filed Aug. 5, 1930, D. C,, E. D. Mo., E. Div., 
1307284 (b), S. J. Wentworth, Heel seat | Doc, 9147, The Simplex Piston Ring Co., of 

forming machine, 1432524, D. W. Bowie, Heel | America, Inc. v. Ramsey Accessories Mfg. 

| seat fitting machine, D. C., 8, D. Ohio, W. | Corp. 

Div., Doe. 570, United Shoe Machinery Corp. 1687323, H. 8S. Cook, Medicament cart- 


| ridge and hypodermic syringe embodying the 
| same, filed Sept. 24, 1930, D. C., S. D., N. Y., 
| Doe. E 55-282, Cook Laboratories, Ine., v. 


that department were known to the} for cutting magnetic circuit laminae, filed | D. Curtis (The De Ce Products Co.). 





CURRENT LAW 
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: Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





Bankruptcy—Custody of property—Receiver—Right to possession of assets as 
against State court receiver—Rights of general creditors’as against judgment 
creditors— 

General creditors of a bankrupt corporation who had not’ been cited to appear 
and assert their claims in actions in a State court by other creditors, in which 
judgments were rendered for such creditors within four months prior to bank- 
ruptcy, were entitled, as against such other creditors, to the administration of 
the assets of the corporation by the receiver in bankruptcy instead of a réceiver 
appointed by such State court more than four months prior to bankruptcy at 
the instance of a minority stockholder. 

In re Bartlett Oil & Gas Corporation et al., Bankrupts; D. C.,.N. D. Okla., 
No. Bank, 1262, Oct. 29, 1930. 


Carriers—Carria 
Mandamus— 
. A shipper for whom a railroad refuses to ship goods at the same rate as that 
charged -other shippers, may petition for a writ of mandamus to compel the ac- 
ceptance of the goods for shipment at such rate, and is not required to proceed 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission or pay the higher rate and sue for 
the overcharge, since the Interstate Commerce Act provides for the issuance 
of such writs in cases of discrimination. 

Macon, Dublin & Savannah Railroad Co.:v. General Reduction Co.; C..C. A. 
5, No. 5857, Oct. 28, 1930. 





ge of goods—Discrimination in rates—Remedy of shippers— 





‘Guardian and ward—Administration of estate—Sale of personal property— 
Transfer of mortgage note— 

A guardian of a minor who loaned the proceeds of the sale of real estate and 
took a.mortgage and note to secure the loan could not sell the note without com- 
plying with the statutory requirements to a guardian’s sale of personal property, 
since the note was personal property within the meaning of the statutes. 

Bohanan et al., et¢., v. Riddle; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 19636, Oct. 28, 1930. 





Highways—Injuries from obstructions—Tree upon abutting land—Fall of tree 
upon automobile—Duty of inspection— 

A person who was injured when the automobile in which he was riding was 
struck by a tree when the tree, which had been standing within 20 feet of 
the highway, fell by reason of its rotten condition could not recover against 
the owner of the land on the theory that his failure to inspect the tree and 
discover its decayed condition constituted actionable negligence, since the in- 
spection and removal of trees standing near a highway is in substance not a 
matter affecting the use of abutting property but a matter affecting the safety 
of the road, and the duty of inspection to ascertain whether the highway is 
safe for the travelling public rests upon the highway officials and not upon 
the abutting owners. 


Chambers v. Whelen, Trustee, et al.; Richards, Adminz., Etc., v. Whelen, 
Trustee, et al.; C. C. A. 4, Nos. 2988, 2989, Oct. 24, 1930. 





Insurance—Life insurance—Right to proceeds—Murder of insured by beneficiary 
—Rule of law as part of contract— 

Where a husband murdered his wife and committed suicide, his administrator 
was not entitled as against the wife’s heirs to the proceeds of a policy insuring 
the wife’s life, although the husband was the named beneficiary at the time of 
her death, since the rule of law that a beneficiary forfeits the right to insurance 
by murdering the insured constituted a part of the contract of insurance to the 
same extent as if expressly referred to or incorporated therein. 

i Illinois Bankers Life Association v. Collins; Ill. Sup. Ct., No. 20289, Oct. 30, 
930. 








Liens—Creation by statute—Lumber—Hauling lumber from sawmill as part of 
process of ey it within meaning of statute— 

A person who hauled lumber from a sawmill to freight cars on a spur track 
12 or 15 miles from the sawmill, under a contract with the operator of the 
sawmill, did not have a lien on the lumber under a Montana statute creating 
such a lien in favor of persons “performing work or labor, or assisting in 
manufacturing sawlogs and other timber into lumber,” since the transporta- 
tion of the lumber did not constitute a part of the process of manufacturing 
it within the meaning of the statute. 

Billings v. Missoula White Pine Sash Co. et al.; Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6663, 
Oct. 30, 1930. 





War risk insurance—Actions on policy—Lapse of policy—Presumption of death— 
Evidence as to particular time— 


In an action on a war risk policy commenced more than seven years after the 
insured’s unexplained disappearance, in which the beneficiary sought to avoid 
a lapse of the policy for nonpayment of premium six weeks after the insured’s 
disappearance on the theory that he had died during the six weeks, evidence that 
he disappeared following his discharge from service, that he was in good health 
at such time and that shortly before his discharge, he had expressed his intention 
to visit the beneficiary, but failed to do so, did not warrant a finding that he was 
dead when the policy lapsed, since the particular time of death presumed from 
disappearance for a seven-year period may not be fixed by mere speculation or 
guess, but facts and circumstances, in addition to those creating the presumption 
of death after lapse of seven years, must be shown to prove the particular time 
of death in order to avoid the presumption that the death occurred on the last 
day of the seven-year period. 

United;Statea viRobertson; C.C. A. 9, No. 6141, Oct. 27, 1930. 

; j . ee 
Workmen’s compensation—Employments within statute—Independent contrac- 
tors—Sales supervisor— 

Where a corporation which was engaged in the business of selling and distrib- 
uting wearing apparel to consumers through the medium of local salesmen who 
took written orders therefor, entered into a contract with a person who was re- 
ferred to therein as a “sales supervisor” and who was required by the contract 
to “devote his entire time and best efforts in building up” a sales organization 
for the corporation, and where such sales supervisor, in the performance of his 
duties, checked up on the agents, took back samples and sample cases when 
necessary, and acted generally as the field supervisor, he was an employe of the 
corporation within the Minnesota Workmen’s Compensation Law, and not an 
independent contractor, although he used his own automobile, paid the costs of 
its operation and all other incidental expenses and received, as his remunera- 
tion, a certain percentage of the sales, since the corporation had the right to 
control his activities. 


Larson v. Goldstein et al., etc.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 280038, Oct. 1, 1930. 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 





Master and servant—Contracts of employment—Covenant not to work for com- 
petitor—Validity— 

A covenant of an assistant floor supervisor of a laundry not to work for or 
become connected with any other laundry doing business in the same two counties 
of the State as the employer, for a period of two years following the termination 
of employment, made as a part of the employment contract, was not in restraint 
of trade, but was reasonable both as to time and territory—Ideal Laundry Co. v. 
Gugliemone. (N. J. Ct. E. and Appls.)—V U. S. Daily 2746, Nov. 7, 1930. 


Patents 
Patents—Practice in courts— 


Where defendant’s device is made under a patent, nothing court says about 
that» patent should be construed, even remotely, as an expression of opinion 
as to the validity or scope of its claims; the ooly concern is infringement of 
patent in suit—Allen et al. v. Bay State Iron Works (C. C, A. 3.)—V U. 
S. Daily 2746, Nov. 7; 1930. 


et al. 





Patents—Infringement—tTests of infringement— 

Where defendant’s apparatus was not intended to so operate, but workmen, 
against instructions, might sometimes so operate it, as to produce result of 
patent in suit, there is no infringement since elements were actually left out.— 
Allen et al. v. Bay State Iron Works et al. (C. C. A. 3.)—V U.S. Daily 2746, 
Nov. 7, 1930. 





Patents—Infringement—Combinations—Omission of elements— 

Where patentee’s device would be inoperative without positive power such as 
water or steam, there is no infringement in defendant’s device which operates 
by gravity.—Allen et al. v. Bay State Iron Works et al. (C. C. A. 3.)—V U.S, 
Daily 2746, Nov. 7, 1930. 





Patents—Mold for rubber articles not infringed— ot ot 

Patent 1549177 to Allen for Mold for Rubber Articles held not infringed.— 
Allen et al. y. Bay State Iron Works et al. (C. C. A..3.)—V U. S. Daily 2746, 
Nov. 7, 1930. 


1697024, A. J; Rubin, Electric toast 
| Sept. 22, 1930, D. C,, S. D. Y., Doc. E | Mfg. Co. v. Cook Electric Co. 
| 55-257, Domestic Mfg. Corp., et al. v. Kmapp-| 1770327. (See 1740048.) 
hype ating | fled ‘Sept. 24, 1980°'D 

1704961, T: Birkenmaier, Disconneé¢ting filed Sept. 24, » D. 
block, 1731775, W. A. Heinrich, Hanger, | 333, J. N. Meyers v. Apco Mossberg Corp. 
! 1743942, E. Volkmann; Switch, filed Sept, 4, | 
| 1980, D, C., E. D. Mo., E. Div., Doc. 9161, 
W. N. Matthews Corp. v. J. R. Kearney Corp. 

srmmeets Slayter, Method of bow in- 
sulating, filed Sept. 2, 1930, » B.D. : 
Mich., S. Div. Doc. 4877, Slayter & Ce. v.| 10% Sutomotive vehicles, C. C. 
| Johns-Manville Co., et; al. . 
| 1730309, I. I. Tubbs, Inflated ball,\ filed 16, 1930, 
| Sept. 12, 1930, D. C., E. D. Mo,, E. Div., Doe.' Re, 17486, G. R. Luginbuhl, 
9167, I. I. Tubbs, et ai. v. National Sporting | filed Sept. 19, 1930, D. C., S. D. N 
Goods Mfg. Co. E 55-237, G. R. Luginbuhl, et al. v. 

1731776. (See 1704961.9 worth Co., et al. 

1735436, S. Kauffman, Radiator inelosure, 
| filed Sept. 23, 1930, D, C., E E 0.,:. EB. 
| Div., Doc. 9172, American Metal Products 
Corp. v. Adler Metal Products Corp, | 





y 
N. 


strument, field Aug. 2, 1930, D. C., E. D. 
| Mo., E, Div., Doe. 9146, H. L. Hughes Co., 
Inc. v. Professional Products Co. 

Re. 17131, O. S. Caesar, Heating apparatus 
A., 8th Cir. 
| (St. Louis), Doe. 8849, Tropic-Aire, Inc. v. 


Clare Candy & Tobacco Co.). 
1740048, R. H. Thayer, Key retainer sttip, T. M. 195811, Portland 

| 1770827, same, Key-filing cabinet, filed Sept.| Works, Automatic coal burner, T. M. 248719, 

; 16, 1930, D. C., 8S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 55-220,|T. M. 252678, Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., same, 

| Thayer Felker Corp. .v. Davenport-Taylor | filed Sept. 23, 1930, D. C., N. Ohio, E. 

Mfg. Co. | Div., Doc. 3506, Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. v. 
1743942. (See 1704961.) Mechanical Fireman Corp. 
1760382, C. H. Teesdale, Controlling means 


P 
T. M. 248719, T. M. 262678. 
for electric switches, filed June 26, 1930, D.! 195811.) 
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Mold Operating by Gravity 





Not to Infringe Patent Using Power 





Actual Omission of Elements Construed to 
Prevent Liability Though Duplication 


In Results 


Is Possible 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
JoHN F. ALLEN, J, A. Himrop, EDWARD 
E, ALLEN, AND CONTINENTAL RUBBER 
Works 


Vv. 
Bay State Iron Works, E. L. BurcH 
AND R. L. BURCH. : 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
No. 4361 


On appeal from the District Court for 
the Western District of Pennsylvania. 
Huex C. Lorp for plaintiffs-appellants; 
Davip P. WOHLHAUPTER, and ENGLISH, 


QUINN, LEEMHUIS & TAYNTOR for de- | 


fendants-appellees. 2 ee 
Before WooLLEy and Davis, » Circuit 

Judges, and FAKE, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 17, 1930 

Woo.Ley, Circuit Judge—On Aug. 11, 
1925, Letters Patent No. 1549177 issued 
to John, F. Allen for apparatus designed 
to mold rubber articles and used chiefly 
in making rubber battery boxes for au- 
tomobiles. The plaintiffs, assignees of 


the patent and the licensee, by their bill | 


charged the defendants with infringe- 
ment by the manufacture and sale of two 
machines of different types known in the 
trade as the “Vulcan Press” 


!“Rub-Tex Press,” respectively. 


After a hearing, the district court en- 
tered a decree holding the patent valid, 
finding infringement by the first device 
and directing an injunction and account- 
ing, and finding noninfringement by the 
second device. The plaintiffs bring the 
decree here for review only with respect 
to the last finding. 


Elements of Patent 
Are Presented 

In order that one may understand the 
issue of infringement he must look into 
the art and into the mechanism, old and 
new, of the patented appartus. For a| 


iew of the art sufficient for present pur- 
poses reference is made to the opinion 


of this court on the same patent in Allen| 


et al. v. Wingerter, Receiver, 17 Fed. 
(2) 745, where a detailed description of 
the apparatus may also be found. 

It will, with this reference, be enough 
to say that claim 15, typical of the other 
claims, provides for a rubber molding 
apparatus having elements of a mold, 
a mold carrying ram below and in mov- 
able connection with a core carrying 
frame above, means actuated by hy- 
draulic pressure to force the two to- 
gether, and means to melt the rubber, 
placed in the mold, and cause it to flow 
into the mold cavities and thus form the 
product desired—in principle all old ele- 
ments—and having the new elements of 
“power actuating apparatus, comprising 
devices separating the core and lining 


and means associated therewith causing | 


a’ power-forced separation of the mold 
and lining.” 

These new elements were imposed as 
a condition to the grant of the patent 
and are the very center of the invention, 
without which, seemingly, there would be 
no invention at all. 

In plain terms the ib¥ention resides in 
power-actuated means to extract the 


core from the mold and its newly formed | 


article and withdraw the article from the 
mold. This is a “stripping” problem, 
one ever present in the art. Before the 
invention of the patent in suit this 
was a manual operation, slow and costly. 


Use of Artificial 
Power Noted 


By the invention of the patent the op- 
eration is semiautomatic, quickly and 
cheaply performed, and is effected by 
means described in the specification as 
“a hollow rod 23 secured to the mold 
casing and connected with the cavity 9. 
It extends through an opening 28a in the 
head 5 and is secured to a piston 24. 
The piston operates in a cylinder 25. 
Steam is admitted to the cylinder 
through an opening 26. 

“Steam remains on the piston con- 
stantly so that there is a sufficient pres- 
sure to force the ram downwardly to 
affect the stripping of the mold lining. 
** *” Associated with the mechanism 
holding the descending mdld and the 
molded article is a knockout pin 14, op- 
erated on the slides 17, which hits the 
mold in its descent and thrusts or kicks 





er,‘filed|C., N. D. Ill, E. Div. Doc. 9876, Teesdale | P 


Re. 16869, R. H. Goldman, Manicuring in- | ment. 


| Sears, Roebuck & Co. Decree affirmed Sept. | the validity or scope of its claims. 


Des. 63464, D. Gerber, Ice cream cone, filed | and frame. 
July 8, 1930, D. C,.Md., Doc. E 1736, The|frame is above. Th 
Matyland Baking Co. vy, M. Levinson (Mount ram and the mold is suspended from an} 


Wire & Iron| 


(See T. M.| 
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it from the mold casing. The molded 
acticle can then be readily removed by 
hand, 

It should be observed that the move- 
ment of these various parts in the final 
step of stripping the article from the 
core and the mold are all effected by 
power—steam—and are all connected 
together. And this element of artificial 
force or power movement appears in 
different language in everv claim, the 
substance of which is stated in the same 
language in several claims, namely; “to 
force the mold from the core” and “a 
power-forced separation of the mold and 
lining.” 


These were precisely the things on 
| witteh, in the Wingerter case, we held 
| the 


potest valid and found infringement 
by the Vulcan Press in conjunction with 
like mechanical elements in different 
a in the main, in reversed positions, 


The Rub-Tex Press, in its major parts, 
is similar to the infringing Vulcan Press 
and also the patented Allen press in that 
certain of the main features of all were 

|taken from the prior art. We shall not 
|stop to compare them nor shall we do 
| more than determine whether in the Rub- 
Tex Press power is exerted “to force 
jthe mold from the core” and to effect a 
'“nower-forced separation of the mold and 
| lining” substantially like or within the 
}equivalency of the invention of the 
atent. y 

The Rub-Tex Press is made under a 
patent to L. W. Hottel, No. 1652940 for 


1770420, J. N. Meyers, Oil-gauge wiper,!an asphalt battery box press, granted 
Mass., Doc, E|after the Wingerter decision, 


supra, 
holding the Vulcan Press an infringe- 
As that patent is not here in suit 
jwe make the cautionary note that noth- 
ing we shall say in comparing the Rub- 


| Tex Press with the apparatus of the pat- | 
|ent should be construed, even remotely, | 


|as an expression of our opinion as to 


,only concern with the Hottel structure 


Railway guides, | ig that of infringement. 
oc, | 


Wal-| wan Press in the arrangement of ram 


The ram is belov’ and the 
The core is on the lower 


The Rub-Tex Press resembles the Vul- 


upper ram in the frame, being a trans- 
position of Allen. — 
gether by hydraulic pressure and thus 
the artigle is molded. When molded, it 
is tightly held by core and mold, both 
still under great pressure. 

To ‘get the article away from these 
ghtly compressed parts. first the pres- 


| 
| 


and the} 


Our | 


Both are brought to- 


sure on the core carrying lower ram is 
released. Even then the core, the mold 
and the molded article remain tightly 
wedged in the suspended and still com- 
pressed mold casing.. To get rid of this 
gripping action and separate the as- 
sembled parts, pressure is next applied 
to the upper ram causing it to descend. 

As soon as it reaches a limited dis- 
tance the core carrying’ lower ram, 
previously released of pressure, de- 
scends by gravity, withdrawing the core 
from the mold and from the molded ar- 
ticle. On the continued descent of the 
upper ram the mold passes down and out 
of the beveled mold casing. Being thus 
released from lateral pressure, the plates 
of the mold, which are tapered, spread 
out. 

The molded article is thus released 
from core adhesio: and lateral plate 
pressure and, the operation being com- 
pleted, the article can be removed by 
hand. 

It is manifest that if this description 
of the defendants’ apparatus be correct 
the molded article is not “stripped” by 
“power-actuated apparatus,” that is, the 
core and mold lining are not. separated 
by “power-actuated” means for here, it 
is said, they are separated by gravity. 
Nor are the mold and lining separated 
by associated power means such as the 
knockout means of the patent for the 
are separated merely on the mold bein 
released of lateral pressure. 


Structurally, the defendants’ apparatus 


| lacks the two elements of power-actuated 


means to force a separation of the core 
and mold and an associated . power 
knockout means to separate the mold 
and mold lining, the essential features 
of Allen’s invention. These are dis- 
pensed with and nothing substituted in 
their place. Even assuming these ele- 
ments are there, the defendants’ device 
also lacks coordinated power action. 


All these are elements of the inven- 
tion on which the patent claims were 
granted and to which they are limited; 
elements, which together, as we have 
said before, are the very center of the 
invention. So it would seenf that the 
defendants’ organization, constructed as 
it is and functioning as it does, would 
not infringe the patent. 


Plaintiffs Allege 
Existence of Equivalents 


The plaintiffs conceding, as they must, 
, the physical absence of these elements 
|in the. Rub-Tex Press maintain, how- 
jever, that they are present in other 
|means performing the same functions 
which fall within the range of equiva- 
lents to which the invention is entitled, 
and accordingly the machine infringes. 

The plaintiffs find in the defendants’ 
device the essential power movement 
forcibly to separate the core carried by 
the lower ram from the mold casing sus- 
pended from the upper ram not in any 








mechanism actuated by power, sepa- 
rately or together, but (1) in, a manner 
}of opérating what ‘we ha¥e termed old 


; elements, and (2) in the (outside) power 
;of gravitation. 

As to the first they contend that, on 
the release of power from the lower 
ram and the exertion of power upon the 
| upper ram, the two descend together as 
| we have ‘described, but instead of the 
core being broken loose by gravity from 
the descending mold casing on the re- 
cession of the core carrying ram, the 
defendants say the core sticks fast in 
the mold and is only broken loose by the 
|operator stopping the descent of the 
upper ram so suddenly, so abruptly or 
so violently that the core is jarred loose 
and thrust from the mold casing. They 
|maintain that a sudden stop that jars 
the core loose is the “power-actuated” 
means for “separating the core and lin- 
ing” of the patent claims. 

We are loath to subscribe to the con- 
tention that a jar thus given, or a blow 
thus transmitted, or a thrust thus ef- 
fected is the mechanical or functional 
equivalent of the defined power mech- 
anism of the patent. Were it an equiva- 
lent there would be the odd situation 
of its being present or absent in the de- 
fendants’ device according. only to the 
different ways in which from time to 
time different men might operate the 
machine. Moreover, the impulse given 
the mechanism to effect the blow is per- 
sonal with the operator rather than me- 
chanical with the press. 


| Ruling of Trial Court on 
Fact Issue Affirmed 


At any rate, if such a sudden stop be 
made and such a sudden jar or blow be 
given to rend asunder the adhering parts, 
that apparently is a new way of op- 
erating old elements—elements old even 
to Allen. However, there is no evidence 
that the machine was made by the manu- 
| facturer to be operated in that way. But 
|there is a sharply controverted question 
whether this “trick” operation is actually 
practiced by the purchaser and user of 
the machine. 

There is testimony that the weight of 
|the lower ram is not sufficient to brat 
the core loose and for this reason the 
operation is, and must be, practiced. It 
is explained by other testimony that the 
operators, working on piece work, some- 
times hurry the operation by shutting 
off the power quickly and stopping. the 
ram suddenly. On the other hand there 
is tes\’nony that such a sudden stop- 
ping and arresting of the downward 
movement of the upper ram is pot neces- 
sary to break the core from the: mold 
casing and molded article foy when the 
casing is released from lateral pressure 
the lower ram, previously released from 
hydraulic pressure, will recede by grav- 
ity and the core will break loose and 
come out. 

Moreover, a sudden stopping, it is tes- 
tified, is not within the principle of the 
operation of the machine, Neither is it 
desirable, for it will jar the press, break 
|molds and thereby add to cests by in- 
creasing scrap, Therefore the operators 
were under positive orders not to stop it 
suddenly. 

After a careful study of the testimony 
|we have not found error in the action 
of the learned trial court in_ resolving 
this fact issue against the plaintiffs. 


Patent Found 
| Not Infringed 


And, finally, the plaintiffs, on the de- 
fendants’ contention that the lower ram 
after being released of pressure" de- 
scends by gravity and thus breaks the 
core from the mold, say that gravity is 
a “power” within the “power-actuated 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 
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is Man Is Busy 


it. The Construction 
/ Drive Is On! 


At Headquarters red tape has been cut, the way 





has been cleared and the orders have gone out that 
will set the riveters echoing, the girders swinging and 
the scaffolds rising in the largest public works pro- . 


gram ever planned. 
q 


Not only in the National Capital, but in every 
State, in every Municipality, the word is being 
spoken that will start the hammers ringing up and 
down the land. Billions of dollars will be set to work, 
‘ thousands of men will be employed. 


/ Each day from the bureaus and departments of the 
fA Federal Government, from correspondents in the 
capitals of the forty-eight states the news of the great 


“Soy, 


drive pours into The United States Daily. Its col- 


eT er, 


umns become the focal point to which the engineer, 
the builder, the architect, the chairmen of commit- 
J tees, turn for facts essential to their leadership in 


J | this great drive. 
i : 


Perhaps your product is one that lines up with 
i this program. If it does, its story will be of 
interest to these men who are the deciding 
factors in the purchase of materials. You 
will be assured an attentive hearing in 
the advertising columns of The United 
States Daily, the handbook of 
America’s Informed Leadership 


wr 
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Insurance Agent Subjected to Tax 
_- On Commissions Assigned to Wi 


* 


fe 


Ineome io Be Received in Future Assessed 


e Against Party Making Gift of It Since He 


Had Power to Revoke Transfer 


3 
Cleveland, Ohio—An insurance agent nants, settlements, and executory agree- 
who made a gift to his wife of renewal | ments of every description.” 
commissions to be received in the future| And see 3 Pomeroy’s Eq. Jur., section 
Was taxable: on such commissions, the | 1293; Brokaw v. Brokaw, 41 N. J. Eq. 
District Ewert Sor the Northern District | 915, 

of Ohio has held. The assignment can not be supported 

Under the 1928 Revenue Act the tax| on the nena of a gratuitous declaration 
could not be recovered, even though it \of trust. It stands or falls as a transfer. 
was paid after the time had run within Flanders v. Blandy, 45 C. S. 108. The 
which the Government could have forced court, at page 116, quotes from the lead- 
collection, the opinion ruled. ing English case of Antrobus v. Smith, 

12 Ves. Jr. 39: 

“There is no case in which a party has 
|been compelled to perfect a gift, which, 
in the mode of making it, he has ieft im- 
| perfect. There is locus penitentiae as 
‘long as it is incomplete.” 

Mr. Parker, his wife, and the insur- 

oer. any See , ance company recognized this assign- 

West, District Judge:—Whether! ment, Subsequent to its execution in 
the tax paid in November, 1928, more 1906, according to the agreed statement 
than four years after collection Was of facts made by the parties, the insur- 
barred by the statute, falls within section | ance company paid Mrs, Parker “the 
611, Revenue Act 1928, is a question) Nylic bonus and renewal commissions 
about which so much has been written re-| thereafter determined to be due to John 
cently that it seems unnecessary to do| J Parker.” The payments for 1918 were 
more than state thta the court holds that | not returned by him, but were returned 
it does. This view seems to be required by | by her and taxed against her. And the 
the weight of present authority. See) additional assessment arose from this 
Nor. Am. Creamery Co. v. Willcuts, 38 F. | fact. 

(2d) 488, where the decisions are col- Did the failure of Mr. Parker to revoke 
lected. ay : i the imperfect transfer of his future in- 

There is one point in which this case, come, and its continued recognition by all 
differs from most of those, and I do not concerned, affect the situation from an 
find that it has been decided. Parker’s income tax standpoint? The sitpulation 
claim in abatement was rejected on Dec. | oF the parties that the payments to the 
17, 1923, about three months before the | wife were of moneys “thereafter deter- 
statute barred collection of the tax. The| mined to be due to” her husband does 
filing and pendency of this claim did not} no¢ help the plaintiff’s case, to say the 
operate to cause collection to be delayed | least; for if such moneys were due to 
until after the bar of the statute had | 
fallen. Why the matter did not receive 
attention during the three months period , 
is not known; it would seem that the 
taxing authorities had ample time to act. 


Claimant’s Interest 
Said to Be Assignable 


A condition to the application of sec- 
tion 611 is that the collection of the tax 
was stayed. Can the court say that Con- 
gress intended to stay or delay suffi- 
ciently long to cause the statute to run 
against the tax? Considering that the 
purpose of section 611 was to prevent re- 
funds where no overpayments had ac- | 
tually been made, and the opinion preva- 
lent prior to Bowers v. New York &| 
Albany Lighterage Co., 273 U. S. 346, | 
that distraint would lie in respect of all 
barred claims, whether the statute had 
run because of a pending claim in abate- 
ment or becuse of negligence of the col- 
lector. I find no reason for thinking that 
the spirit or reason of this law extends 
beyond its letter; but rather the contrary. | 
(U. S. v. Farenholt, 206 U. S. 226, 229; 
U. S. v. Freeman, 3 How, 556.) 

Plaintiff’s second contention is that in 
1906 Mr. Garker assigned his interest in 
the funds of “Nylic” and his renewal 
commissions thereafter accruing, and 
that when collected they were not taxable 
as his income. 

It is. not necessary to. decide whether 
the assignment of future income for a 
valuable consideration leaves the as- 
signor subject to the income . x, as the 
Government claims. I think that Mr. 
Parker, being an agent for an insurance 
company, and as such entitled to receive | 
a monthly bonus dependent upon his 
length of service, and the amount of in- 
surance he had written in previous years, 
out of a fund in the hands of his com- 
pany, and also to renewal commissoins, 
viz., a percentage of renewal premiums 
paid on policies which he had secured, 
had an interest which was assignable, 
even though his rights were contingent 
and to be enjoyed in the future. He had 
much more than a mere possibility of 
future gain. 


Rules on Effect of 
Gratuitous Transfers 


I think this is true even of renewal 
commissions not earned when the assign- 
ment was made, including those accruing 
with respect to policies written after- 
wards. They grew out of his agency con- | 
tract, under which he acted in securing | 
the business, and which fixed the commis- 
sions. In re Wright, 157 Fed. 544 (2 C. 
C, A.); Knevals v. Blauvelt, 82 Mo, 458; 
Williston on Contracts, section 414; 
Rodijkeit v. Andrews, 74 O. S. 104; Union} 
Trust Co. v. Bulkeley, 150 Fed. 510 (6 
C. C. A.) 


The assignment, being of moneys to be- 
come due in the future, was not good at 
law, but if effective at all, operated as) 
an equitable assignment. And the ques- 
tion is whether it can take effect as such 
or will be aided in equity. 
The sole consideration for the assign- 
ment to Mr. Parker, as expressed in the 
document itself, which was evidently pre- 
pared with care, was natural love and 
affection. 
The general rule is stated in Williston 
on Cortracts, section 217, that 
“Equity will not specifically enforce or 
otherwise aid the covenantee of a volun- 
tary covenent, but will leave him to his 
remedy at law.” 
Except in certain cases not necessary 
te mention, aside from 
“1, A gratuitous declaration of trust 
without transmutation of possession” | 
and “cases of executive gifts which the! 
eourts torture into cases of contract in 
order to enforce the gift.” | 
This subject is treated at many places 
Story’s Eq. Juris. 
“* * * the general rule seems now 
established that the court will not exe- 
cute a voluntary contract, but will with- 
hold asistance from a volunteer, whether | 
he seeks to have the benefit of a con- 
tract, or a covenant or a_ settlement.” 
Section 793(b). 

‘“The same rule is applied to imperfect 
ifts, not testamentary, inter vivos, to! 
imperfect voluntary assignments of ‘debts 
and other property,” etc. 

And:many illustrations are found in 
section’ 793(a). See. also section 706. 
Story says that the doctrine which once 
prevailed, that equity would recognize a 
meritorious consideration, where provi- 
sion was sought to be made for wife or 
children, was later denied and the rule 
cited from section 793(a) firmly estab- 
lished. 


Assignment Recognized 
By All Parties 


"To the same effect is 1 Pomery’s Eq. Michigan cigare 
Juris., section 383, where the rule is ap-|pealed by 
lied to contracts under seal and import-| Noy, 4. ~ 
ng consideration: The law which 
“Equity, disregarding such form and 1929, Act 119, 
looking at the reality, always requires an/l cent on the sale of each 10 cigarettes 
actual consideration, and permits thelor fraction thereof; collection to be 
went of it to be shown, notwithstanding \ made through the use of stamps obtained 
the seal, and applies this doctrine to cove-| from the Secretary of State. 


JOHN J. PARKER 


v. 
C. F. RoUTZAHN, COLLECTOR. 
District Court, Northern District of Ohio. 
No. 16034. 


Opinion of the Court 


income. 

But aside from the effect of this stipu- 
lation, I think the future payments and 
earnings of Mr. Parker continued to be 
taxable to him, notwithstanding they 
were paid to his wife. For if the at- 
tempted transfer was imperfect and 


so as to become good in equity, the result 
was that Mr. Parker could have revoked 
it at any time and demanded payment 
from the insurance company under his 
contract. The fact that he did not exer- 
cise his power of revocation, but per- 
mitted the income to be paid to his wife, 
does not affect the situation, for, as to 
taxation, it is the existence of the power, 
and not its exercise, which controls. 

In the recent case of Corliss v. Bowers, 
decided Apr. 26, 1930, Mr. Justice Holmes 
says: 

“The income that is subject to a man’s 
unfettered command and that he is free 
to enjoy at his own option may be taxed 
to him as his income, whether he sees fit 
to enjoy it or not.” 


Party With Right to 
Command Income Taxed 


While that case dealt with income from 
a fund placed in the hands of trustees, 
and the constitutional right to apply the 
provisions of section 219(g) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1924, that where the grantor 
cf a trust has power to revest in himself 
title to the corpus, the income shall be 
taxed to him. I see no reason why the 
court’s reasoning does not apply here. 


income derived from a trust fund. But 
the situation is not different in principle. 
Section 210, Revenue Act 1918, imposed 
an income tax upon Mr. Parker’s net in- 
come. Because his attempted prior 
transfer was not based on a valuable 
consideration, he retained power to re- 
voke it, as effective if he had wished to 
use it, as the power of the grantor over 
the corpus of the trust fund, with which 
the Supreme Court dealt in the Corliss 
case. 

The result of the existence of the 
power to command the income, by chang- 
ing or abolishing the trust in one case, 
and by revoking the assignment, or as 
called in Williston, section 440, the “re- 
vocable agency” in the other, is that such 
income is taxable to the one possessed of 
the power, whether he uses it or not. 

In a case quite similar, Mitchel 
Bowers, 15 F. (2d) 287, 289 (2 C. C. A.), 
it is said: 

“It seems to us enough that the plain-| 
tiff retained the power to resume his title 
to the profits when he chose.” 

This assignment was executed many 
years before the enactment of the pres- 
ent system of income tax laws, and there 
was, of course, no thought of defrauding 
the revenue in the mind either of Mr. 
Parker or his wife. 

It is also true that there was a long 
period between the bar of the statute and 
the enactment of the Revenue ° Act of 
1928 during which payment could not 
have been enforced. So that plaintiff 
naturally regards this as a hard case. 
But if the conclusions reached are cor- 
rect, it was not only permissible, but the 
duty of the Government to proceed to 
collect this deficiency, for in no other way 
can the will of Congress be executed. 

Plaintiff’s petition will be dismissed at 
her costs. 


New Hampshire Defines 
Town’s Rights in Tax Suit 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Noy, 6. 

A town may begin suit against a 
foreign corporation for the collection of 
taxes by serving process on: the Secre- 
tary of State, the New Hampshire Su- 
preme Judicial Court has just held in a 
case entitled Nottingham v. Newmarket 
Manufacturing Co. 

The taxpayer’s contention could not be 
sustained, the opinion ruled, that taxes 
assessed on the property of nonresidents 
are a charge against the taxed estate 
only, and not a personal charge against 
the owner, and that if a tax is legally 
assessed against a nonresident defend- 
ant, a lien is created upon the property 
taxed and that such tax must be col- 
lected, if at all, by a sale of the property. 


in 


Michigan Repeals Levy 
On Sale of Cigarettes 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Noy, 6. 
Secretary of State 
S. Haggerty, the 
tte tax law has been re- 
the referendum vote of 


According to the 
of Michigan, John 


was entitled P. A. 
provided for a tax of 


John J. Parker they were taxable as his} 


could not be aided by a court of equity): 


It is true that no such statute is now re-| 
lied on by the Government, nor is this} 


v.| visions, 
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‘Index and Digest 


Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 
| 


SYLLABLare printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Courts-—Circuit Courts of Appeal—Jurisdiction—Right to stipulate circuit in 
which decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals be reviewed— 

Where the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit dismissed a peti- 
tion to review a decision of the Board of Tax Appeals for lack of jurisdiction on 
the ground that the parties had no right to stipulate the circuit in which such a 
decision should be reviewed, and the six months’ period allowed by the statute 
for filing a petition for review has expired, the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit will not take jurisdiction until a proposed petition to the Supreme 
Court, of the United States to review the decision of the Second Circuit has been 
acted upon.—Nash-Breyer Motor Co. v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 9.)—V U. S. 
Daily 2748, Nov. 7, 1930. 


| 


| of revecation.—Parker v. Routzahn. 
! Nov. 7, 1930. 


} 
Ciena en I 
Gross income—Constructive receipt—Gratuitous assignment of renewal commis- } 
sions to wife— 

The taxpayer gratuitously assigned certain renewal commissions to his wife; 
the taxpayer, his wife and the insurance company all recognized the assignment, 
which, however, was unenforceable in law or equity; held, that the renewal com- 
missions were income to the taxpayer, even though he did not exercise his power 
(D. C., N. D. Ohio.)—V U, S. Daily 2748, 


Statute of limitations—Recovery of tax paid after statute expired—1928 Act, 
Sec. 611— 

An income tax properly assessed prior to June 2, 1924, but collected after the 
statute of limitations had expired cannot be recovered by action, when a claim 
in abatement was filed and collection of the tax stayed, even though the claim 
in abatement was rejected three months before collection of the tax was barred. 
—Parker v. Routzahn. (D. C., N. D. Ohio.)—V U. S. Daily 2748, Nov. 7, 1930. 


arte 
No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied 2pon by any officer | 
or employe of the-Bureae of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 


of other cases.—Egtract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Nov. 6 


| Edwin H. Conrades, Docket No. 25622. | tained the tax would have to be paid 
Net loss. Petitioner, in addition {| py them, employed attorneys and 
to large investments in various cor- real estate experts to resist and de- 
porations which he directed, pos- feated the proposed assessment. 
a large a ied oa = 7 In the circumstances of the instant 
derived income during the course sf | ogtey hell that the’ pro Tle ex 
terest. This practice was carried on SS wee cae — . wath. 

. waves > a i ) n issue, 
regularly and gistently, loans te: | (foners was an ordinary” and nce 
which he was interested and to in sary expense and deductible as such 

‘ ‘ le = : =a ; oo 
dividuals with whom he was associ- —_ ep hil renee, ™ wet ane 
ated. Held, that a loss sustained in | North Star Granite Corporation, Docket 
1921 on certain of these loans to an No. 37299. ; 
individual was one in the course of Deduction. As business expense 
business regularly carried on and or loss. The petitioner was organ- 

ized as a result of the consolidation 


consequently a “net loss” under sec- 4 
tion 204 of the Revenue Act of 1921 of four corporations, the assets and 
liabilities of which were transferred 


subject to be carried forward as a 1es 

deduction from income for 1922. to petitioner. Held, that the pay- 
'Uhrbrand & Lervick Construction Com- ment by petitioner of the liability in- 
| curred by each of the old corpora- 


pany, Docket No. 29892. : : : 
Debt ascertained to be worthless tions for an audit and an appraisal 

and charged off allowed as a deduc- prior to the consolidation, did not 

constitute a business expense or a 


i 
tion. te 
Fred T. Ley, Edward J. Murphy, Docket | Tee Held, that amount paid to 


Nos. 27005, 40798. “ 
Petitioners were shareholders in a an accountant employed by peti- 
tioner for an audit of its books and 


“Massachusetts” realty trust, which crc Say Dost h k ; 
disposed of practically all of its as- a ah s ye: na : aane taken ney 
sets, distributed the proceeds thereof rom 4 duetib] Fee 
to its shareholders and ceased to do tuted a deductible business, expense. 
business in 1920. More thana year |W. H. Moses, Docket No. 39254. 

thereafter a deficiency assessment Disallowance of a loss from the 
was proposed against it and the sale of the petitioner’s one-time res- 
shareholders, realizing if it was sus- idence approved. 


‘ 


' 


| 


| 


| 
‘Rehearing Requested in Case Involving 
Federal Tax on Income From State Lease 


Action Based on Previous Decisions Allowing Exemptions 
W here Oil and Gas Leases Were From Government 


| 


é 

Petition for a rehearing has been filed; pie v. Oklahoma, 257 U. S. 501, and the 
in the Supreme Court of the United! five other cases from Oklahoma, has held 
States in a case involving Federal taxa-| that similar lessees from the Federal 
tion of income from oil and gas leases | Government were exempt from State tax- 
granted to a taxpayer by the State of | ation. This court has consistently applied | 
Texas. The State has been given leave} the same rule to State and Federal in- 
to file a brief in support of the petition. | strumentalities. For example, after hold- 

The case is entitled Group No. 1 Oil'ing Federal bonds were exempt from 
Corporation v. Bass, No. 425, and petition! State taxation, this court in Pollock v. 
for writ of certiorari was denied Oct. 20.| Farmers Loan & Trust Company, 157 U. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the| S. 429, 584, and other cases, held that 
Fifth Circuit at New _ Orleans held’ State bonds were for like reasons exempt 
against the taxpayer (V U. S. Daily from Federal taxation. 

1381) and held that income from the “In view of the Oklahoma decisions of 
leases was taxable. ; this court,” the petition continues, 

The Texas iaw, under which the lease “lessees from not only Texas, but other 
was made, provides “that rights acquired | States, have logically assumed that they 
under this act shall be subject to taxa-' are exempt from the Federal income tax. 
tion as is other property,” the Circuit’ Some of them are now litigating this 
Court pointed out. That act refers solely | question in various courts, and others 
to taxation by the State and its subdi-| will continue to do so until this court 
sio the taxpayer contended in its! affirmatively announces whether the rule 
original brief, ; enunciated in the Oklahoma decisions 

“This case presents questions of great; will be applied in like manner in favor 
national importance,” the petition for re-| of these State lessees or not.” 
hearing asserts. “It is the first case be- “There are now pending the following 
fore this court in which a State oil and | cases similar to the present one: 
gas lessee has asserted its constitutional! “1, BE, W. Marland v. United States of | 
exemption from Federal taxation on the! America, No. K-322 in the Court of 
grounds upon which this court in Gilles- | Claims of the United States, in which the 

~~ ~~~~~~ petitioner sues to recover income derived 
from oil and gas leases granted by the 
State of Oklahoma on State lands. 

“2. Coronado Oil & Gas Company v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, No. 
5115, in the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, an appeal from an 
order of the Board of Tax Appeals sus- 
taining an income tax assessment against 
the company on income from oil and gas 
leases on Oklahoma State lands. 

“3. A. T. Jergins Trust v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, No. 29940, 
in the Board of Tax Appeals, in which 
the petitioner claims its income from oil 
and gas leases granted by the City of 
Long Beach, Calif., is exempt. 

“4, Hobart Iron Company v. United 
States, No. 1414, in the United States 
District Court.of North Dakota, Fifth 
Division, in which plaintiff claims the 
same exemption from its income from 
leases of iron ore lands of the State of 
North Dakota. 

“5. Big Lake Oil Company v. Heiner, 
' Collector, No. 6159, in the United States 
| District Court for the Western District 
'of Pennsylvania, which is a Texas case 

similar to this cause. 

“There may be other cases of which we | 
are not informed. In any event, lessees 
jin other States will assuredly claim this | 
same exemption until it is affirmatively | 
l passed upon by this court.” | 


‘Mold Operated by Gravity | 
Held Not to Infringe Patent 


Reciprocal Income Accord 
Does Not Apply to Ceylon: 


The reciprocal) arrangement in regard 
to ships documented under foreign flags 
does not apply to Ceylon, the Income 
Tax Unit has ruled. Under the Federal 
Revenue Act the income of nonresident | 
aliens and foreign corporations which | 
consists exclusiyely of earnings derived 
from the operation of ships documented 
under the laws of a foreign country are 
exempt if the foreign country grants 
an equivalent exemption to citizens of | 
the United States. | 

The ruling known as I. T, 2548 follows 
in full text: 

Under the proposed law of Ceylon (a 
British Crown colony), levying an in- 
come tax on revenues accruing to steam- 
ship companies whose vessels call at 
ports in Ceylon, that country does not 
satisfy the equivalent exemption re- 
quirements of section 212(b) and section 
231(b) of the Revenue Act of 1928. The 
reciprocal arrangement with Great Brit- 
ain with respect to the exemption of 
ship earnings does not include the Brit- 
|ish dominions or the Crown colonies. 





| 


Montana May Collect 


License Fee on Indian Coa 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Uct. 6. 

The coal mines license tax may be 
jcollected in the case of fuel taken from | , 
j\lands belonging to Indians, the Montana [Continued from Page 6.] 
Attorney General’s office has ruled. ; apparatus” and “‘power-forced separa- 

Certain tribal Indian lands were with- tion” terms of the claims. 

drawn as a coal reserve for the United| While gravitation is a force of nature 
States Reclamation Service, the opinion | and in that sense a power, it, mani- 
|explained, and coal mines on these prem- | festly, is not the power contemplated 
jises were leased to allotted members: and disclosed by the patentee. He was 
of the Fort Peck Agency who mine coal | dealing with artificially created power 
jand pay a royalty of 25 cents per ton such as water power and steam power. 
for all coal mined, except that sold to| He clearly meant applied power, that is, 
Indians on the Reservation. power mechanically applied. This ap- 

The fact that the coal belongs to the | pears all through the claims. 
Indians of the Fort Peck Reservation | to do something more than nature would 
and is on land belonging to them does | do that he invented a machine whose or- 
|not preclude the State from levying its | ganization called for great pressure ex- 
tax, the opinion held. “This tax is not erted by high power, Without such 
a tax on the coal,” it said, “but is an | ¢~ wer his machine would be inoperative. 
joccupation tax which the person mining! We are constrained to find the patent 
ithe coal must pay for the privilege of not infringed and affirm the decree of the 
‘so doing. district court. 





| performance meters and brake testing 


It was! 


Court Withholds 
Action on Appeal 
From Tax Board 


‘Case Rejected Pending Dis- 


]-| White House conference on chil 


position of Proposed Pet 
tion to Supreme Court on 
Jurisdictional Point 


San Francisco, Calif—Where a Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit at New York dismissed a peti- 
tion to review a decision of the Board 
of Tax Appeals on the ground that it 
should have been brought in the Ninth 
Circuit at San Francisco or in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Ninth Circuit will 
not take jurisdiction until the question 


| has been passed upon by the Supreme | 
Court of the United States. 
| The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


Second Circuit held that the Commis- 
sioner and the taxpayer could stipulate 
that the case be tried in the Circuit 


| Court of Appeals or in the Court of Ap- | 
| peals for the District of Columbia, but | Bible. 


that they could not stipulate as to which 

circuit. 

NASH-BREYER Motor COMPANY 
Vv. 

COMMISSIONER @° INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 
No. 6241, 

Upon petition to review an order of the 

Board of Tax Appeals. 

Georce G. WITTER and M. F. MITCHELL 
for petitioner; G. A. YOUNGQUIST, C. 
M. CHAREST and 
respondent. 

Before RuDKIN and Wier, Circuit 
Judges, and KERRIGAN, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 


Oct. 27, 1930 


Witeur, Circuit Judge—aAfter a de-} 
termination by a Board of Tax Appeals | 


the Nash-Breyer Motor Company filed a 
petition for review by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the Second 


Circuit in pursuance of and in accordance ; 


with a stipulation entered into by the 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue and ' 


. pretitioner. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
Second Circuit dismissed the petition for 


lack of jurisdiction (Nash-Breyer Motor | 
! Co. etc. vy. Commissioner, 42 F. [2d] 192) 


upon the authority of its decision in 


Mass. Fire & Marine Ins. Co. v. Commis- | 


sioner of Internal Revenue, decided the 
same day (June 9, 1930, 42 F. [2d] 189) 
following the decision of the Cireuit 
Court of Appeals of the Eighth Circuit 
in Spring Canyon Coal Co, v. Commis- 
sioner, 38 F. (2d) 764. 

The case was remanded to the Board 


of Tax Appeals without prejudice to fur- | 


ther .proceeding to transfer review to 
the proper court. Petitioner applied to 
the Board of Tax Appeals to permit the 
amendment of the petition for review by 
inserting in lieu of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the Second Circuit the Cireuit 
Court of Appeals of the Ninth Circuit. 
This application was denied, 


Jurisdiction Withheld 


ALva G. BAIRD for | 


Aurforizen STATEMENTS ONLY 
Pugiisneo WirHOUT COMMENT 


ARE Presentep HereEIn, BEING 
BY THE United StaTES DAILY 


New Books Received by 


| 
| 
| 

Wakeling, Arthur, ed. Things to make 


| in your home workshop. 256 p., illus. 
| N.Y¥., Popular science pub. co.,:.1930, 
| 


List supplied 
languages, 
L.ibrary 0 


d health 
of com- 
248 .p. 
ws 30-23941 
Williamson, John W. In a Persian oil field 
.., With a prefatory letter from Rt. Hon. 
Earl of Balfour... 
192 p. Lond., E. Benn, 19380. 


_—__- 


and protection, . . . Directory 
mittee personnel, July 1, 1930. 
Wash., C., 1939. 


| 30-24025 
| American academy of political and social 
science, . . . Postwar progress in chi 

| welfare, ed. by J. Prentice Murphy... 
and James H. 8, Bossard. - - supplement 
on Airport problems s Chea ete 
by Austi donald. nnals. v. 151, 
Me eae} ie. Phila,, 1930. 

30-24228 


Sept., 1930.) 316 p., illus. 


| Auerbach, Jose gs. An indictmen 
hibition. 94 -» N. Y., Harper & 
1930. . 


brothers, 
30-23812 


Bible. O. T. Selections. Emgtlish, Epic 
of the Old Testament, by Arthur H. 
Wood. 222 p. Lond. Oxford univ. press, 


1930. 30-23818 
a, 2: Selections. Emeglish. 
sence of the Bible, by R 
Dd. 493 p. N. Y, Jordan pub. co., 
1930. 30-23815 
Brentford, William, viscount. Do we need 
a censor. (Omperien, Sota 6.) 
24 p. t Faber, 29, 

p. Lond., Faber Ss dies 
| Bryant, Mary P. Bridge, contract and auc- 
tion. 126° p. Milwaukee, Wis., 1929. 

} 30-24223 
Cades, Hazel R. Jobs for girls. 208 p. 
N. Y., Hareourt, Brace and co., 1930, 

3830-23809 
Survey of bibliography of 
95 p. Chi- 
1930. 


! 


Cole, George W.- 
English literature, 1475-1640. 
cago, Univ. of Chicago press, 


t of pro-; 


Es- | 
abbi A. B. Rhine, 


| 


2d ed., rev. and enl.| 


| 


| 


| 


} 





30-23806 | 


Dieffenbacher, Joseph A. King gold and 
queen silver, 142 p. Los Amgeles, 
B, Straube printing ©, 1930. 30-23810 

The Education index. Ist. Anmual cumula- 
tion, 1929/30, y, N.Y. H. W- Wilson co. 
1930. . 30-23807 

|Escholier, Raymond. Paris. 157 p., illus. 

| N.Y. L. MaeVeagh, 1930. 30-26957 

| Evans, Hubert R. Derry, of Totem Creek, 

' illus 252 p. N. Yo Dodd, Mead & co., 

1930. 30-24082 

| Fowler, John F. Introduction = wall ant 

265 p. N. Y., rper & brothers, 1930. 

venders: 30-23811 

arland, Hamlin, Roadside meetings. 474 

p. N. ¥., Macmillan co., 1930- 30-24083 

reen, Fitzhugh. Roy Chapman Andrews, 

dragon hunter. 173 p. N. ¥-, G. P. Put- 

nam’s sons, 1930. : 4 30-2486 

Harrop, George A. Diet in disease. 
Phil., P. Blakiston’s son & cCo., 


Howell, Mrs. Mary (Hopkins). The little 
gate. 106 p. Atlanta, Foote & Davies 
co., 1930, 30-23816 

Knapp, Thad J, Educational insurance. 
Stopping failures. 131 p. Boston, Mass., 
Stratford eco., 1930. 30-24213 

Kugelmass, Isaac N. Clinical nutrition 
and feeding in infancy and childhood. 
345 p., ius. Phila. J. B. Lippincott co., 
1980. 30-24038 

|Larsno creations, Los Angeles- Bookplate 
designs. 26 plates on 16 —eaves. Los 
Angeles, 1930. 30-23804 

Liddell Hart, Basil H. The real war, 
1914-1918. 508 p. Boston, Little, Brown, 
and co., 1930. 30-24091 

Livingston, Mariorie. ..- The new Nuc- 
temeron; prefoce by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. 143 p, London, Rider & co, 
930. 30-23814 


” 


1G 
1G 


| 


| 


Wm, | Alexander, 


‘ 


! 


The six months’ period allowed by the|MeMurtie, Doughs C. The westward mi-/ 


statute for filing petition for review has 
expired. Application is now made to this 
court for leave to amend the petition 


| for review by inserting therein the Cir- 


cuit Court of Appeals of the Ninth Cir- 
cuit in lieu of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals of the Second Circuit, upon the 
ground that jurisdiction has vested 
this court. 

If, by virue of the stipulation and the 
petition for appeal in pursuance thereof, 
jurisdiction was vested in the ‘Cireuit 
Court of Appeals of the Second Circuit, 
the decision of that court dismissing the 
petition would not give jurisdiction to 
this court, nor would the order of this 
court allowing the requested amendment 
in any wise change the situation. The 
primary question involved on this appli- 
cation is, therefore, whether or not the 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the Second 
Circuit acquired jurisdiction of the ap- 
peal herein from the Board of Tax Re- 
view. 

After examining the above mentioned 
decisions, the statutes and legislative re- 
ports therein referred to, we feel that 
the question of jurisdiction is so doubtful 
that we should not in this proceeding 
pass upon it until the proposed petition 
to the Supreme Court by the petitioner 
to review the above mentioned decision 
of the Circuit Court of Apeals of the 
Second Circuit has been acted upon by 
that court. 


Corporate Franchise Tax 


Ruled On in California 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Nov. 6. 
In computing the California corporate 
franchise tax, mo deduction should be 
permitted for income taxes paid to the 
Government of Porto Rico, the Attorney 
Gane of California, U. S. Webb, has 
ruled. 


A State income tax is not a deductible | 
item, and the Porto Rican tax is in the 


same category, it was held. 
“In making its annual return of in- 


come to the United States Government | 


for Federal income tax purposes,’”? the 
opinion said, “the corporation is permit- 
ted to deduct the amount of income tax 


| paid by it to the Government of Porto| 


Rico, and the corporation claims that the 


tax last mentioned is in lieu of the Fed.-| 


eral income tax since Porto Rico is a 
possession of the United States, and, 
therefore, it is deductible from the cor. 
poration’s net income under section 8 (c) 
of the Bank and Corporation Franchise 


Tax Act (Stats. 1929, p. 19).” That con-|! 


tention can not be sustained, Attorney 
General Webb ruled. 


Reduction in Tariff Rates 


Allowed on Certain Meters 
New York, Nov. 6.—Certain so-called 


; meters, the customs court here has just 
decided, were not subject to the specific 
rate of $2 each, under paragraph 368, 
| Act of 1922, being without escapements, 
Duty should have been imposed, the 
court rules in sustaining protests of 
| Ernest C, Cheswell, of Boston, at the 
rate of only 45 per cent ad valorem, 
| as mechanisms having an operating fea. 
ture intended for recording an opera. 
tion or function at a predetermined time 


ion granting the lower rate. 
| Nos, 298508-G-14767, etc.) 

Overruling protests of Jung & Moore 
the Customs Court finds that certain lace 
window curtains were properly assessed 
} at 90 per cent ad valorem, under para. 
graph 1430, Tariff Act of 1922. Claim 
for duty at only 75 per cent, under the 
latter part of said paragraph 1430, 
dismissed as without merit. (Protes 
Nos, 979961-12206-23, etc.) 


(Protests 


1s 
ts 





in| 


gration of printing press in U. S., 1786- 
| 1836. 20 p., illus. Mayanee, 1930. 
30-23805 


| Mays, Arthur B.. .. Introduction to wer 


Government Books 
and Publications 


ocuments described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the I7equiry Divi- 


|D 
| 


sion of The United States Daily. The | Moseley, 


Library of Congress card veumbers are 
given. ¥ of ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. . 

i 1 of Highway Researe 
re kee oa. 1930. Bur. of Pub- 
lic Roads, U. tu 
Subscription price, $1.4 year. ¢ Agr, 18-322) 
ir Commerce Bull.—Vol. 2, No. 9, Nov. 1, 


| Commerce... Free. (29-26634) 


| Nebraska—Population Bull. Ist Series, 15th 
Census of U. §.: 1930. Bur. of Census, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 
Some Methods for Detecting Differences in 
Soil Organic Matter—Technical Bull. No. 
211, Oct., 1930, U. 8S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture. Price, 5 cents. Agr, 30-1246 
Glimpses of Our National Monuments, Natl. 
Park Service, U. 5. Dept. of 
Free, sere 
United Kingdom, Industrial, Commercial, 
and Yiameiel Handbook—T. P. S. No. 94, 
Bur, of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, U. §. Dept. of Commerce, Price, 
$1.75. 30-27043 
Panama Canal Zone, Virgin Islands (U. 8.), 


| Bull, Ist Series, 15th Census of U. § 
1936. Bur. of Census, U. S. 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

Marketing American Leather im China—T. I. 
a. eae S. Dept f Cc erce 
tic Commerce, U. 8. Dept. o Yomm . 
Price, 10 cents. 30-27139 


Office of Education Bull... 088, 
J. S, erior. rice, 15 cents. 
U. 8S. Dept. of Int F032 
ganic Chemicals, 1929—Tariff — 0 
tion Series No. 39, U. S. Tariff Comm. 
Price, 30 cents. (18-26799) 
Journal of Agricaltural Research—Vol. 41, 
No. 8, Oct. 15, 1930.. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. Subscription price, $4.00 a 
year. (Agr. 13-1837) 
Surface Water Supply of U. S., 1927, Part 
X, Great Basin—Geological Survey Water- 
Supply Paper 650, U. 8. Dept. of Inte- 
rior. Price, 20 cents. (GS10-348) 
Surface Water Supply of U. S., 1927, Part 
VIN, Western Gulf of Mexxico Basins— 
Geological Survey Water-Supply Paper 
; 648. U. S. Dept. of Interior. Price, 20 
cents, (GS10-346 


! 
| 


Tax Hearings Scheduled in 
San Antonio and Houston 





Announcement is made by the Board 
jof Tax Appeals that circuit hearings 
‘have been scheduled to be held in San 
, Antonio, Tex., for the week of Nov. 1 
and at Houston, Tex. for the week 
Nov. 17. William D. Love, as Division 
No. 12 of the Board, will conduct the 
|hearings in each city. The following 
| proceedings, with their docket numbers, 
‘have been scheduled to be called. 

| San Antonio: 

18126, 18969, 23134, 23135, 
| Uvalde Rock Aphalt Co; 42460, Eagle Pass 
|& Piedras Negras Bridge Co.; 45607, Alford 
|Ice & Fuel Co.; 47866, R. W. Alford; 45802, 
| Estate of George W. West; 48293, Ed Kash 
‘and Wife; 25702, Levi Hill Bishop. 
| Houston: 43985, 45430, Houston Baseball 





or times, Judge Fischer writes the opin.|Assn.; 45822, Jerry A. Mitchell; 46734, Mrs. | 


Frank Andrews, ; 
33694, 40081, 41343, Gulf Coast Irri- 
gation Co.; 40083, 41346, Texas Irriga- 
tion Co.,; 41344, Markham Irrigation 
Co.; 40082, 41345, Matagarda Canal Co.; 
46055, Mrs. U, H. Butler; 46056, George 
|Cathey; 46057, Luke Cathey ; 
|W. L. Clements; 46059, Mrs. 

46060, C. CGC. Russell; 46061, Mrs. C, C. 
| Russell; 46062, Mrs. W. Williams; 
| 28880, Relianee Oil Company; 28331, 24443, 
| 29034, Paraffine Oil Co. et al.; 28770, Lynch 
Davidson & Co,; 346 2, Galveston Wharf Co, 


| 


Interior. | 


Guam, and American Samoa— Population | 


Dept. of | 
30-27139 | 
Bur, of Foreigm and Domes- | 


Status of Junior High School Principal— | 


40761, 45521, | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


S. Dept. of Agriculture.) Muirhead, Findlay, ed. 


1930. Aeronautics Branch, U. S Dept. of Nash, Arthur, 


30-27140 | 


| 





Census of Dyes and Other Synthetic Or- | 
Informa- 


| 


| 


)|W 


46058, Mrs. | 
Boss McCool; | 


| Norden, Hermann. 


Library of Congress 


daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in foreign 
official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
f Congress card number is at end of last line. 


| 


30-2402 | Meyer, Wendelin Way of the cross for 


tional education. eee a 
ies. 323 p. N. ¥., Century co. 30. 
‘vi , 30-24214 


priests, translated from German by Rev. 
Bertrand F. Kraus. a Py io Mil- 
Wis., Bruce pub. co, k 
Mens nnct ss 30-23817 
icolson, Hon. Harold G._ Portrait of a 
diplomatist; life of Sir Arthur Nicolson, 
and study of origina. of great 7 3837 p. 
oughton Mifflin co., 1930. 
ree: 30-24087 
Pinchbeck, Ivy. Women workers and indus- 
trial revolution, 1750-1850. (London school 
of economics, Studies in economic and 
social history.) 342 p. Lond, G. Rout- 
ledge & sons, 1930. 30-23813 
Plumb, F. Duette or six hundred, card 
game for two, 31 p. N, Y., Frederick A. 
Stokes co., 1930. 30-24224 
Rohan, Jack. Rags, story of a dog who 
went to war. 242 p. N. Y. Harper & 
brothers, 1930. 30-24081 
Sherman, Lucius A. . . . What is educa- 
tion? (School betterment studies, v. 2, 
no. 3.) 40 p. ‘Pittsburgh, Pa, Henry C. 
Frick educational comm., 1980. 30-24215 
Thomas, Lowell. The wreck of Dumaru; 
story of cannibalism in open boat. 271 
p., illus. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran & co., 1980. , 30-24227 
Thompson, Warren. Population problems. 
.. . Ist ed. 462 p. N. Y., McGraw-Hill 
book co., 1930. 80-24250 
Tokyo. Imperial univ. Library. Recon- 
struction album. 12 p., 25 plates. Tokyo, . 
Printed at Herald of Asia, 1930. 
30-23808 
Problems in public 
(Century educa- 
N. Y., Century eo., 
30-24216 
Hygiene and sanita- 
362 p., illus. Phila., 
1930. 30-27039 
r§ 
grand duke of Russia, Spir- 
itual education. 104 p. N. Y., Lueis pub, 
co., 1930. 30-24104 
Alger, Francis R. Bliss-Alger bookkeeping 
and accounting theory and practice. 214 
p. Saginaw, Mich., Bliss pub. co., 1930. 
3830-24164 
Asche, Oscar. Oscar Asche, his life. 256 
p. Lond., Hurst & Blackett, 1929. 
30-24120 
Aaron. Decorative geldprints. 2 
v., illus. N.Y., A. Broun, 1930. 30-24151 
Brunner, Christopher. The problem of oil. 
231 p. Lond. E. Benn, 1930. 30-24157 
Bundy, Walter E. Jesus prays. 121 p. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill co., 1930. 
30-24105 
Sir Walter; biography. 
30-24111 


N 


Weber, Oscar F.... 
school administration. 
tion series.) 726 p. 
1930. 

Williams, Jesse F. 
tion. 2d ed., rev. 
W. B. Saunders co., 


Broun, 


Carswell, Donald. 
292 p. Lond. J. Murray, 1930. 


‘Cobb, Irvin S. Both sides of the street. 


N. Y., Cosmopolitan book corp., 
1930. 30-24113 
Du Bose, Horace M. The Bible and the 
ages. 255 p. N. Y¥., Fleming H. Revell 
co., 1930. 30-24103 
Dwinger, Edwin E. The army behind barbe 
wire, Siberian diary, by ... Translated 
by Ian F. D, Morrow. 341 p. Lond., G. 
Allen & Unwin, 1930. 30-24138 
. Encyclopaedia of Europe. 1 v. Lond., 
Europa publications, 1930. 30-24131 
Europa and Europa year book. 1v. Ed. 
by Michael Farbman. Lond., Europa pub- 
lications, 1930. 30-24132 
Farbman, Michael S., ed. Lond., 
Europa publications, 1929. 30-24176 
Haas, John A. W. ChriStian way of liberty. 
214 p. Phil, Pa, United Lutheran pub- 
lication house, 1930. 30-24103 
Harries, John. G. Campbell Morgan, the 
man and his ministry. 252 p. N. Y., 
Fleming H. Revell co., 1930. 3830-24101 
Hodgson, Stuart. Portraits and reflections. 
192 p. N, Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1929. 
30-24135 
Holland, Clive. Things seen in Belgium. 
(The things seen series.) 157 p., illus. 
Lond., Seeley, Service & co., 1930. 30-24137 
Leeming, John F.. comp, Pilot’s “A” li- 
cence. ...3d ed. 75 p. N. Y., Sir I. 
Pitman & sons, 1929. 30-24175 
McGovney, Dudley O., ed. Cases on con- 
stitutional law. 1803 p. Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merril co., 1930. 30-24163 
Mazzini, Giuseppe. Mazzini’s letters, trans, 
lated from Italian by Alice de Ros 
Jervis. 211 p. N. ¥., E. P. Dutton and 
co., 19 3830-24139 
Television to-day and 
. and H. J. Barton 
illas. N. Y., I. Pit- 
man & sons, 1930. 30-24159 
uirhead, Findlay, ed. . . . 70 miles around 
London. (The blue guides.) 306 p. 
London, Macmillan & co., 1930. 30-24133 
‘ . Switzerland. 
2d ed. (The blue guides.) 508 p. Lond., 
Maemillan & co., 1930. 3830-24134 
The golden rule in busi- 
ness. Enl. and cor. ed, 188 p. N. Y., 
Fleming H. Revell co.; 1930. 30-24168 
New York. Calendar of N. Y. colonial 
commissions, 1680-1770; abstracted by 
late Edmund B. O’Callaghan. 108 p. N. 
Y., New York historical society, 1929. 
| 30-24149 
Africa’s last empire. 240 
Lond., H. F. & G. Witherby, 1930. 
3830-24136 
Early American fur- 
niture makers. Thomas Y. 
Crowell co., 30-24153 
Peters, Mrs. Ida (Donnally). Girls of long 
ago. 324 p., illus. Y., Thomas Y. 
Crowell co., 1930. 3830-24146 
Philippine Islands... The Penal code, Penal 
acts and Code of criminal procedure. 2 v. 
Rochester, N. Y., Manila, P. I, Lawyers 
co-operative pub. co., 1930. 30-24162 
Richter, Gisela M. A. ... Sculpture and 
sculptors of Greeks. 613 p.,, illus. New 
Haven, Yale univ. press, 1930. 3830-24152 
Roffey, Mabel. Simple basketry for homes 
and schools. 90 p., illus. N. Y., Sir I. 
Pitman & sons, 1930. 30-24158 
Schnittkind, Henry T. . .. The story of 
Eugene Debs. (Heroes of peace & liberty, 
book 1.) Boston, Nat. educational com., 
Independent workmens circle, 1929. 
3834-24165 
(Smith). | Sam 
232 p. 


317 p. 


193 p. 


30. 

Sydney A. 
to-morrow, by . 
Chapple. 130 p., 


M 


p. 


Ormsbee, Thomas H. 


N. 


Seymour, Mrs.. Flora W. 
Houston, patriot,, illus. Se en 
Century co., 1930. 30-24145 

Stamp, Sir Josiah Charles. Fundamental 
principles of taxation in light of mod- 
ern developments (Newmarch lectures. for 
1919). 201 p. London, Macmillan oe Ri 

9 30- 74 


Thomas, Samuel E. Principles of arithme- 
tic of foreign exchange. ... 5th ed. 602 
P Lond., Macdonald & Evans, 1929. 

30-24173 

Winter, Sidney G. CC. P. A. review. 763 

p. N. Y,, Prentice-Hall, 1930, 30-24169 

right, Carroll D., ed. New Century book 

of facts, 1645 p., illus. Wheeling, W. 

Va., Continental pub. co., 1930. 3830-24112 


State Books and 
Publications 


0, ° 
of | Information regarding these publications 


may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Soil Survey of Buckeye-Beardsley Area, 
Ariz.—Series 1927, No, 3, Bur. of Chem<« 
istry and Soils, U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, and Univ. of Ariz. Experiment Sta- 
tion. Price, 20 cents. Agr. 30-1245 
Georgia—Population Bull., 1st Series, 15th 
Census of U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 10 
cents. 3830-27136 


|North Carolina—Population Bull., 1st Se- 


ries, 15th Census of U. S.: 1980. Bur, 
of Census, U. Dept. of Commerce. 
Price, 5 cents. , 30-27137 

Calif.—Chico State Cottege, Cir. of Informa- 
tion, 1930-1931. ’ 

Va.—State Corp. Comm., Re: Domestication 
of Foreign Corps. which ship goods into 
Va., not in pursuance of previous sales 
or orders, store same in Virginia, and sell 
and deliver same after such shipment and 
storage. Opinion by Fletcher, Chairman, 
Richmond, 1930, 


:Mich,—Rept. of, Treas., f. yr. ended Je. 3% 


1930. 





N. Dak,-—-28th Ann. Rept. of State Treas. 
Berta E. Baker, f. yr, ended Je, 30, 1 


. 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


Are PreseNTED HEREIN, BEING 


PuBLisHED WiTHOoUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Public Utiliti 
| Disability Ruling | | 


South Carolina 


Holds Hearings 
On Insurance Bill 


Premium Tax Measure, if: 
Signed, to Become Law at 
Figure Above That In- 
tended by Legislature 


State of South Carolina: | 

Columbia, Nov. 6._ 
If Governor John G. Richards signs the | 
bill (H. 1305) which would increase the | 
premium tax to be paid by foreign insur- 
ance companies doing business in South 
Carolina, he has been advised that as it 
is worded it imposes an increase of 1 per 
cent, instead of % per cent, as intended 

by the legislature. 

Due to a clerical error in engrossing, 
the bills calls for an increase of 1 per 


cent, although as passed by the legis-| 


lature, only half that amount was in; 
tended. The governor had previously 
Plated that in the event he signed the 
Yneasure, he would do so at the lower 
rate. He has been informed, however, 


that he cannot correct this error and that | 


it would be up to the general assembly to 
provide a refund if it still wishes to have 
as per cent*increase. 

After hearing a number of protests 
against the bill Nov. 3, Governor Rich- 
ards took under advisement the question 
of whether or not he should put his sig- 
naifie to the measure and thus make it 
a law. 

The principal points stressed in oppo- 
sition to the measure were that insurance 
companies must “pass on” the tax to 
ther policyholders, thus increasing the 
burden on the people generally; that do- 
mestic companies doing business beyond 
the confines of South Carolina would be 
taxed 3 per cent of premiums in other 
States on a retaliatory basis; that the in- 
surance companies are already bearing 
their share of the tax burden, and that 
onc? imposed, the tax would never be re- 
pealed. 

State Deficit Shown 


At the outset of the hearing Governo 


Richards announced that he had agreed, , 


before putting his signature to the bill, 
to give opportunity for a discussion of 
the measure. He said further that the 
Chairman of the State Tax Commission, 
MG. Quersy, had informed him that the 


es 
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Public Health © 


Given in Oklahoma| Independent Broadcasters Protest 


Maximum Award Provided by 


Law Held to Include 
Disfigurement 


State of Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City, Nov. 5. 
In making a finding of total disability 
in a workmen’s compensation case, the 
State Industrial Commission can take 
into consideration the disfigurement of 
the injured employe, but the maximum 


amount of compensation that can be al- | 
lowed for total disability, including dis- | 


figurement, i: the amount provided by 
the statute for total disability. This was 
the holding of the Oklahoma Supreme 
Court in the case of Federal Mining & 
Smelting Co. et al. v. Sam Warman et 
al., decided Oct. 28. 

The Industrial Commission, according 
to the opinion, had awarded the claimant 
compensation for total disability and in 
addition, $2,500 as compensation for dis- 
figurement. 
in case of an injury resulting in loss of 
| hearing or in serious and permagent dis- 
figurement of the face, head or hand, 
compensation shall be payable in an 
amount not to exceed $3,000, but there 
is @ provi~o that such compensation shall 
not be in addition to other compensation 
provided for in that section. The court 
interpreted this to mean that the Indus- 
| trial Commission can take into consid- 
)eration the disfigurement in making a 
‘finding of total disability. 


Ruling in Connecticut 


On Auto Fleet Insurance 
{ 
! State of Connecticut: 


Hartford, Nov. 6. 

It is unlawful for an insurance com- 
pany in Connecticut to insure the auto- 
mobile of an employe or other individual 
under the fleet policies issued 
|ployers or companies, the State Insur- 
| ance Commissioner, Howard P. Dunham, 
jdeclared in a ruling on fleet policies 
| just issued. 

Commissioner Dunham has written a 
letter to all casualty insurance com- 


| 


+panies doing business in Connecticut in 


| which he states that the inclusion of 
privately owned automobiles under the 


| fleet rate is a violation of the Con- 


| His letter follows in full text: 
| Your attention is called to the fact 
‘that section 4144 of the General Statutes 


venue for 1930 would fall short by: 


2 


excut $250,000 or $300,000 of meeting 
the general appropriations bill passed by 


the 1930 legislature. He declared, that he , 
did not want to have the State’s deficit | 
increased and that he was considering | 


signing the bill. 


State Senator P. H. Arrowsmith, Flor- | 


ence, who opposed the bill when it was 


before the South Carolina Senate, was: 
the first speaker. Declaring that he rep- | 


resented no insurance company, he said 


Figures Compiled in Census 


| 


The statute provides that | 


to em-| 


necticut law prohibiting discrimination. | 


Maternal Mortality Rate for Cities | 
Is Found to Be Highest in M emphis 


reasing Channels for 


Ine 
— * 


High Power 


* 


Granting of Pending Applications for 50,000-watt Stations 


Would Have Damaging Effect on Nearly 


Federal Radio Commission I 


Throwing open of all 40 of the ex-jeight per zone. This would result in 
clusive broadcasting channels for “super-| the operation of 40 superpower stations 
| power” stations of 50,000 watts “would|on 40 cleared channels. 
| destroy the usefulness of theinterven-| Inasmuch as only 90 channels ‘are 
|ing channels and thus create super- available for all the broadcasting sta- 
| power monopoly in the broadcasting|tions in the United States, this set-up 
\field,” the Federal Radio Commission| would leave approximately 570 stations 
; was told by Oswald F. Schuette, execu- | operating on the remaining 50 channels, 
|tive secretary of the Radio Protective! and these would be scattered on the spec- 
| Association, in a letter made public'trum among the 40 cleared channels. 
Nov, 6 . ..| The testimony of the experts heard by 
,, In the name of the independent radio| your Commission has been confined 
| industry, Mr. Schuette protested against | chiefly to the engineers of the broad- 
jany action by the Commission whic 
would remove the present limitation on 
the number of stations using more than 
| 5,000 watts of power. Applications of 
| more than 25 broadcasting stations for 
| authority to use the maximum power of 
| 50,000 watts were heard by the Commis- 
sion over a five-week period dating from 
| Sept. 15. The Commission last Summer 
| adopted a regulation limiting to four the 
number oi channels in each of the five | 
| radio zones which would be permitted to) 
|use this maximum power. 
; The full text of Mr. Schuette’s letter 
| follows: 
| The Honorable, 
, Commission, Washington, D. C., Gentle- 
men: Your honorable Commission has 
before it the request of a number of 
broadcasting stations, now operating on} 
' cleared channels, for an increase of their | 
individual power output to 50,000 watts. | 
As a result of these requests, it is 
| reported that your Commission is con-| 
hsidering the removal of the present lim- 
itation of four superpower stations per 
zone, and to increase this number to 


permits. Naturally, these have tried to 
convince your Commission that tthe use 
| of 50,000 watts would not interfere with 
| the regional and local stations operating 
|on the remaining channels. 

This evidence conflicts with previous 
engineering testimony before your Com- 
|mission, as well as with the experience 
of radio listeners throughout the United 
States. The radio wave emitted by a 
broadcasting station upon a specific fre- 
‘quency does not behave like a railroad 

| train guided by steel rails. No matter 
the. Federet Radio | how great the speed of a train, its 


|the operation of trains on adjoining 
|tracks. This is not true of the “train” 

of radio waves on a broadcasting chan- 
nel, ether waves are not carried on steel 
rails that will not bulge outward. The 
use of superpower on one radio channel 

affects both adjoining channels. A 50,- 

|000-watt emission on a cleared channel 

;must have a damaging effect upon the 

| Operation of the regional and local sta- 
tions on the adjoining frequencies. 

. Congress has entrusted to your Com- 
of Connecticut prohibits discrimination mission the custody of the radio chan- 
in the writing of any form of insurance|nels, including the broadcasting fre- 
in this State. quencies. Congress has made it the duty 

The mere fact that an individual is|of your Commission to allot these chan- 

‘employed by a concern having an auto-|/nels so as to secure the greatest pos- 
mobile fleet rate evidently does —io use of this important public domain. 
‘justify a discrimination in. his favor|It is highly. important that no user of 

against other individuals who do not these channels should be permitted to op- 


| happen to be so employed. 
State Regulation 
osiilinies 


Public Utilities 


Illinois 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. has 
been authorized by the Illinois -Commerce 


Place Nashville Second, Bir-' 


;casters who are asking for superpower | 


|velocity has no perceptible effect upon | 


mingham Third, end Jacksonville Fourth 


Commission to issue and sell $6,254,000 of 


600 Local Units, 
s Told 


{erate in such a way as to curtail the use 
‘of the ether by other licensees. 
Unfortunately, so far, the regional and 


jlocal broadcasting stations, and — their , 
| listeners—whose interest is most imme- | 


‘diately at stake in this issue—have not 
been heard by your Commission. They 


|have assumed that you would take no| 


steps which would curtail their use of 
|the air, or which would injure them to 
give greater advantage to the cleared 
channel stations. We hope thei: confi- 
|dence is not misplaced. 


_ In the name of the independent radio 
|industry, and for the protection of the 
| independent radio listeners of the United 


| States, we protest against any action by | 


your Commission which would remove 
,the present limitation on the number 


of stations using more than 5,000 watts. 


of power. 
Asks Reallocation 
Of 50,000-watt Channels 


Should your Commission, however, de- 
cide to yield to the demands of these 
superpower broadcasters and to in- 
crease the number of channels on which 
superpower may be used, we ask that 


you then reallocate the cleared channels | 


using such power and place them to- 
gether in one section of the radio dial. 
Nor should more than one such super- 
power station in any zone be allowed to 
carry the same chain program. 

If 40 cleared channels are to be 
turned over to superpower stations, it 
will be immaterial whether they be given 
the upper two-fifths of the spectrum, or 
the lower two-fifths. But it is highly im- 
portant that they should be kept to- 
gether in one portion of the spectrum. 

If the engineering testimony which 
,has been given to your Commission by 
representatives of the petitioning super- 
power broadcasters is treu and if there 
is no evil effect upon the adjoining chan- 
‘nels from the use of superpower, there 
can be no objection to such an allotment. 


If, on the other hand, representatives | 
| of these stations object to such a group- 


ing of high-power frequencies, it should 


be sufficient proof to your Commission | 


—and to the radio listeners of the 
country—that these stations are trying 


to obtain privileges which would mean} 


the destruction of more than ten times 
their own number of stations. 


| Contribution of Local 


Breadcasters 
Without disparaging the 


important | 


( 
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Insurance 


De- 
| 


Utilities Executive 
| Defends Operations 


|Effect of Load Factor 
|  seribed at New Hamp- 
shire Hearing 


| 
State of New Hampshire: | 
) Concord, Nov. 6. 
The operating costs of the New Hamp- | 
shire Gas & Electric Co., and the Derry | 
| Electric Co., subsidiaries of the New 
| England Gas and Electric Association | 
'and part of the Associated Gas and Elec- 
| tric System, compare favorably with 
similar properties if pioperly weighted 
as to variables, according to Frank H. 
Golding, an official of the New England | 
association, testifying before the Public ' 
Service Commission. 

“Variables,” he explained, “are the cost 
of fuel and load factors.” 

At the resumption of the Commission’s 
inquiry into the affairs of the New! 
Hampshire utilities, Mr. Golding testi- | 
fied that operating ratios of public utili- | 
ties vary from 40 to 80 per cent. Com- 
panies operating in centers of popula- 
tion with well-balanced load factors, he 
said, were able to operate close to the 
low ratio of 40 per cent, and cited the 
Edison Electric Iluminating Company of 
Boston as such a company. He said the 
Derry Electric Co. was an example of a; 
company operating with a poor load fac- 
tor, due to the sparsely settled territory 
| it serves. ‘ 

Mr. Golding asserted that no expendi- 
tures had been made on the New Hamp- 
shire properties other than those dictated 
by good management. 


Workmen’s Award 


Upheld in Oklahoma 


| 

Case Involves Change Devel-' 
oping After Signed Agree-, 
ment 





State of Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City, Nov. 6. 
| The Oklahoma Supreme Court Oct. 
|28 affirmed an award of the State In- 
dustrial Commission which _resulted 
from the reopening of a case in which 
the employer and employe had entered 
|into a stipulation for compensation and 
a receipt signed by the employe had 
been filed with the Commission. Such 
|an agreement is not a release of lia- 
bility for the injury sustained, but is 
the basis of the award of the Commis- 
sion, the court held, and this permits 
the Commission to reopen the case on 

the ground of change of condition. — 
The court reached the latter conclusion 
by construing together sections 7296, 
7297 and 7325, C. O. S. 1921, ruling that | 
| the legislative intent was for the Com-| 
mission to have a continuing power. and 


that the added tax would have to be, 


|eapital stock at par and $8,000,000 of 414 | 


contribution which the cleared channels| jurisdiction to review its award on the 


Oklahoma Adopts 
Rules to Equalize 
Production of Oil 


Order Issued by Corpora- 


tion Commission Also Re- 


quires Classification of Oil 
And Gas Wells 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Nov. 6.— 
Underproduced oil wells in the Okla- 
homa City field are to be permitted to 


. produce to the full extent to which mar- 


keting and transportation facilities may 
permit, while overproduced wells must be 
shut in until they are shown to be evenly 


| produced, according to an order issued 


Oct. 3 by the Corporation Commission. 
The order was issued on petition of 
the field umpire forthe Oklahoma City 


| field, Otto Bradford, and supplements the 


last proration order of the Commission, 
(V U. S. Daily, 2653:2.) 
Classifying Order 
The Commission also issued an order 


|classifying wells as gas wells or oil 


wells, this action having been taken on 


| petition of Wirt Franklin as chairman 


of the Oklahoma City Operators’ Associ- 
ation. 

The order to equalize production among 
all wells is as follows: 

“That on and after the -effective date 
of this order, all producing oil wells 
in the Oklahoma oil pool which have 


‘served their 65 days shut-in, and are 


at the present time evenly produced un- 
der the terms and provisions of the pro- 
ration orders heretofore enforced in said 
field, shall be allowed to produce until 
otherwise ordered, for a perigd of four 
hours for each 12-day period, until such 
time as the underproduced wells in said 
pool have had opportunity to produce and 
market. the amount of oil which they 
are now and have been entitled to pre- 
duce under such proration orders. 
“That ali new wells hereafter brought 
into production shall be. permitted to 
flow a testing period of eight hours after 


| being brought in and shall thereafter be 
| closed for the 65-day shut-in period, then 


shall be permitted to flow for a four- 
hour period for each 12 days until such 
time as production in the field is shown 
to be equalized as between all wells; 
provided, that the eight-hour : testing 
period shall be-charged against said well 
and against its allowable production. 
“That all overproduced wells shall be 


| shut in until such time as they are shown 


to be evenly produced, at which time 
they shall then be allowed to flow a 
period of four hours for each 12 days, 
until such time as production in the field 
is shown to be equalized as between all 
wells. 

“Wells heretofore brought into pro- 
duction and have not flowed the 24-hour 
over period heretofore allowed, shall be 
considered as evenly produced as of the 
effective date hereof, and shall be pro- 


borne by policyholders. Ninety per cent 
of the farms in the State are mortgaged, 
he claimed, and mortgaged property is 


| per cent notes at 96 per cent of face value 
X- | to reimburse the treasury for capital ex- 
have a large colored popu- | penditures. 


are making to the radio entertainment| ground of a change in conditions only, 
of the country, we respectfully suggest | and, except for a change in conditions, | 
\to your Commission that the local and| the award is final and conclusive upon | 


Memphis had the highest maternal mor- All of the cities, however, with e 


rated upon the basis of four hours for 
| tality rate of cities of 100,000 population | cessive rates, 


each 12-day period until such time as 


kept insured. To increase the premium |° More (16), according to the avail- 


| lation, the Census statement points out.| The Crawford County Gas Co. has been 


|regional broadcasting stations perform | all questions within its jurisdiction un- 


on these policies might result in fore- 
closures, he contended. ; 

Senator J. R. Bryson, Greenville, re- 

iterating the t 
would be passed on to the man carrying 
small policies, said he was convinced that 
the needed revenue should be raised from 
some other source. 
“Keep in mind,” the governor said, 
at there is a deficit in prospect for 
this year’s expenses, and that deficit is 
my responsibility. I am, by this bill, pro- 
vided with a means of meeting that 
deficit.” 

The State Insurance Commissioner, 
Sam B. King, said that the bill, as it 
stands, would bring in about $248,000 in 
vevenue, 


“ 


® 


Error in Engrossing 

The bill, according to Alva M. Lump- 
kin, representative of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, does not rep- 
resent the will of the general assembly. 
As it passed the house, it provided for 
an increase of 1 per cent in the premium 
tax, he said. It was amended in the 
senate so as to provide an increase of 12 
per cent, an amendment in which the 
house concurred. In some way an error 
was made, and the bill sent to the gov- 
ernor for his signature was that origi- 
nallv passed by the house before amended 
by the senate. He cited house and senate 
journals to prove his point as to the 
error in the final writing of the measure. 

Some 40 States, he argued, have retal- | 
jatory or reciprocal tax laws, which | 
means that South Carolina companies | 
doing business in those States wouid have 
to pay 3 per cent tax, though companies 
of other States would pay smaller 
amounts, 

C. O. Milford, president of the South- 
eastern Life Insurance Co.; A. B. Lang- 
ley, of the Carolina Life Insurance Co.; | 
Charles W. Gold, vice president of the} 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co.,| 
Greensboro, N. C.; W. Frank Hipp, 
Greenville, representing the Association. 
of Insurance Companies of South Caro- | 
lina; Douglas McKay, representing re- | 
ciprocal insurance associations, and | 
Frank G. Thompson, voiced opposition to 
the bill. 

i@ree former governors of the State 
were present. Former Governor R. I. 
Manning, a director of the New York 
Life Insurance Co,, said that whatever 

vas done, the burden of the bill would| 
en on the policyholders of South Caro- 
lina.” Thomas G. McLeod, also a former | 
governor, representing the Life and 
Casualty Insurance Co., of Tennessee, 
asked if the funds needed should be se- | 
cured from a source already bearing its 
part of the tax burden and already build-' 
ing up home enterprises. Former Goy- 
ernor D, C. Heyward, representing the 
Aetna companies, spoke with special ref- 
erence to group insurance. Most group 
insurance in the State, he said, was car-| 
ried on the lives of employes of cotton 
mills. Signing the bill would make neces- 
sary, he though, a change in group insur- 
ance plans. , 

Affects Home Companies 

“This in reality is a bill to raise reve- 
nue in other States from citizens of 
South Carolina,” Edward G. Seibels, man- 
ager of the Cotton Fire and Marine 
Underwriters, and president of the South 
Carolina Insurance Co,, Columbia, de- 
clared. “This bill means that for every 
$100 I bring to this State from other 


| 
| 


| 


statement that the tax) 


| Cleveland 


| Fall River ....../ 


| Rochester 


able data for 1929 comptled by the Bu- | (A table showing the maternal nnn | es Se Sone ane acl FOUN of com- 

reau of Census, Department of Com-/ tality rates by States was published in 

merce, Nashville was second highest | tne issue of Nov. 6.) 

(14.7), Birmingham, third (14.4), and | hates = Se 

Jacksonville, Fla., fourth (14.1). ‘ =~ table showing the rates in cities 
OlloWws: 


Deaths from puerperal causes, with rates per 1,000 lives, 1929. 
Number: The puerperal state, A; accidents of pregnancy, B; puerperal hemorrhage 
and other accidents of labor, C; puerperal septicemia, D; puerperal albuminuria and 
convulsions, E; other puerperal causes, F. 
Rates per 1,000 lives. The same headings. 
ee a a a ee 
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San Diego 

San Francisco ... 
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|mon stock at par to pay for the construc- 
tion of a gas system in Palestine. 
{ Indiana 

Reindeer Stages, Inc., has been authorized 
by the Public Service Commission to op- 


jeven more important functions in the 
!use of the ether. The high-power sta- 
tions are admirably adapted to the wid- 
est possible spread of entertainment 
|programs, and thanks to the contribu- 


\less suit is commenced in the Supreme 
| Court of Oklahoma within 30 days to re- 
| view the award or decision. 
Agreement Signed 
In determining that there had been 


erate as an interstate carrier of passengers |tions of the advertisers, they have been|a change in condition in this case, the 


through Indiana from Richmond to Chicago. 

A petition has been filed with the Com- 
mission to require the Northern Indiana 
Railways, Inc., to extend its street car 
system in Elkhart to newly established city 
limits and establish a 7-cent fare thereon. 

Buses replaced interurban service Nov, 1 
on about 186 miles of route radiating from 
|Indianapolis. Service to Crawfordsville 
will be given by the American Stages, Inc., 
to Lafayette and Lebanon by the Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., and to Zionsville by the Hoosier 
Transportation Co. 

The Indiana Bell Telephone Co. was au- 
thorized to sell $2,000,000 of securities to 
the Bankers Trust Co. of New York. 

The Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 
was authorized to issue $140,000 of 7 per 
cent preferred stock. 4 

Louisiana 

An inquiry into the electric rates of the 
| Gulf Public Service Corp. in southwest 
| Service Commission, according to Commis- 
sioner Dudley J. LeBlanc. 

Maine 

Electric rates of the Kittery Electric 
Light Co., leased by the New Hampshire 
Gas & Electric Co., have been reduced by 
the Public Utilities Commission. A _ flat 
meter rate of 14 cents per kilowatt hour 
|was reduced to 10 cents, but no change 
|was made in an optional rate providing a 
fixed charge of 75 cents plus 8 cents per 


|" q| 100 square feet of floor space plus 4 cents | 


per kilowatt hour for current used, 
Massachusetts 

The Public Utilities Commission recently 
| concluded a series of hearings on 32 grade 
crossings, the abolition of which has been 
recommended by the Department of Public 
| Works. 

The New England Power Co. has 
authorized to erect electric transmission 
wires to serve five towns 
County. 


Missouri 

The St. Paul & Kansas City Short Line 
Railroad has been authorized by the Public 
| Service Commission to construct 15 grade 
| crossings, 7 viaducts and 3 subways in 
|Caldwell and Ray counties for a _ pro- 
| posed railroad line between Coburn, Grundy 
County, and Birmingham, Clay County. The 
new road, which has been financed by a 
| $30,000,000-bond issue, will be owned by 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and 
will give the latter direct connections with 
Kansas City from the north. 
Island has been using the 
tracks into Kansas City. 

Having carried only 17 passengers be- 


| 
| 


Burlington 


*| tween Jefferson City and South Cedar City | 


|during the first 15 days of September, the 
|Missouri Power & Light Co. has been au- 
| thorized to discontinue its bus service be- 
tween those points. 

The Gas Service Co. has been authorized 
;to construct and operate natural gas dis- 


noster. The plants are to be connected 
with the Cities Service pipe line from 
| Ottawa, Kans., to Sedalia, Mo. 

/ Minnesota 

The Pickwick-Greyhound Lines, Inc., has 
been authorized to acquire the bus line of 
the Northland Transportation Co. between 
Pipestone and the Iowa State line. 

Mississippi 


| 


The Mississippi Transmission Corpora-'|Juan, Porto Rico,» granted modification of | 


tion, a new public utility, has been incor- 
porated under the laws of the State as a 
power and light company, and with the 
charter right to acquire and operate water- 
works and ice plants and to drill for nat- 
ural gas, in Mississippi, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee and Alabama. 
New Jersey 
The New Jersey Central Power & Light 


| 
| 


Louisiana will be started soon by the Public | 


been 


The Rock ' 


| tribution systems in Lamonte and Knob- | 


admirably used for this purpose. But, 
it is to the local and regional channels 
that the people of the United States 
{must look for the representation of 
their important interests. The fact that 
'there are 570 of the latter stations, com- 
|pared with 40 cleared channel broad- 
|casters, is a measure of the difference 


|in the importance of their operations. 


jand regional broadcasting stations, as 
‘they have local and regional newspapers, 
can not be questioned. No one would 
suggest that a score of independent news- 
| papers should be destroyed to make room 
for a single national magazine. 


‘Old State-Rights 
\Problems Recalled 


| The program which confronts your 
Commission raises again the old strug- 
igle of a centralized national government 
against State’s rights and local self- 
government. In radio, this local right 
means the right of every community to 
use this newest means of communica- 
tion as part of its daily existence, just 
as that need is now being served by 
\its local newspapers. 


' 


sanction the monopolization of the air. 


The right of communities to have local | 


Congress has consistently refused to | 


}court said that this provision of the 
| statute should be liberally construed in 
| the interest of the employe and the Com- 
| mission should take into consideration 
j all of the conditions which may in any 
| way have a direct bearing on the rights 
of the injured employe. 

In this case, it was explained, the 
| agreement signed by the employer and 
| employe called for compensation amount- 
ing to $9, it being considered at the time 
that the injury was temporary. About 
a month after the injury and after the 
settlement had been made, the employe 
was discharged because of. the condi- 
tion of his eyes. The evidence disclosed 
that before the accident the employe’s 
|eyesight was good, but since then he 
became blind in one eye and lost 80 
per cent of the vision in the other. 


It has written, and rewritten, the radio 
laws in an effort to make such a monop- 
oly impossible. Your creation of 40 super- 


power stations, scattered over the dial, | 


would destroy the usefulness of the in- 
tervening channels and thus create super- 
power monopoly in the broadcasting field. 


Congress and to the independent radio 
listeners of the United States. 


Decisions Reached on Radio Petitions 


Are Announced by 


in Worcester 


Decisions by the Federal Radio Com- 


|mission on applications for radio per-| 


|mits as well as applications set for 
hearing have just been announced by the 
Commission as follows: 


Applications granted: 
| Norden-Hauck Electrical & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Lansdale, Pa., granted construction 
permit, frequency 6,425, 12,850, 25,700 kc.; 
500 w., for experimental work. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., near Litchfield, 
Ohio, granted construction permit, fre- 
|quency 3,160 ke., 400 w., Al, A2 and A3 
}emission; for communication with aircraft 
flying the Red Chain. 

WSF, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Inc., 
New York City, granted modification of 
construction permit to extend completion 
date to May 29, 1931. 

KSW, Police Department, Berkeley, Calif., 
granted license, frequency 2,410, 50 w., un- 
limited time. 

KJM, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 


Okla., granted license, 168.9 ke., 5 kw., daily | 


except Sundays and holidays, 7:30 a. m. 
| to 5:30 -p. m. 

W9XX, The Rev. Lannie W. Stewart, Car- 
|terville, Mo., granted license, 1,604 ke., 100 
‘w., A8 emission; hours of operation, 4 to 
'5 a. m. and 1:30 to 2:30 p. m. 
| WGU, RCA Communications, Inc. San 
license, changing frequency from 6,717.5 to 
6,852.5 ke.; 80 kw., Al and A2 emission. 

W10XL, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 

Plane NC-9779, granted renewal of license, 
frequency 1,608, 2,326 ke., 3,088 kce.—day 
only, 4,785, 6,335 ke., 300 w.; A-1l, A2 and 
A3 emission. 

W2XCE, Allen D. Cardwell Manufactur- 
jing Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., granted renewal 


Federal Commission 


tke. 5 kw., A3 emission, experimental relay 
broadcast transmitter. 

WNBH, Irving Vermilya, New Bedford 
| Broadcasting Co., granted construction per- 
;}mit to move transmitter from New Bedford 
to Atlas Tack Co., Fairhaven, Mass. 

KFYR, Meyer Broadcasting Co., Bismarck, 
N. Dak., granted license, 550 kc., 500 w. and 
1,000 w. day experimentally; 
KFDY. 

WOO, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Deal, N. J., granted authority to con- 
tinue operation of public coastal telephone 
transmitter at Deal. (A modified license 
was recently issued for transfer of this 
station to Ocean Gate, N. J. But. applicants 
|state they have found it impossible to put 
new transmitter into ‘commercial operation 
quite as soon as contemplated.) 

WQBB, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
“Timbermann,” granted temporary author- 
ity to operate on board ship pending receipt 
of formal application. Calling 500 ke., 
working 425, 468 ke.; radio compass, 375 
ke., 50 w., Al, A2 emission. 

Set for hearing: 


John Magaldi Jr., Philadelphia, Pa., re- 

| quests construction permit, 1,420 kc., 250 w., 

| daytime operation, except Sunday, then 6 

|p. m. to 1 a, m. (Original applicaton re- 

| questing 1,310 ke. and 50 w. was set for 

hearing in minutes of Apr. 11, 1930.) 
Broadcasting applications: 


WJBK, James F. Hopkins, Ine., 12897 
Woodward Avenue, Highland Park, Mich., 
construction permit to change equipment. 

WLS, Agricultural Broadcasting Company, 
1230 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago, 
Ill., modifieation of construction permit to 
jones time on construction permit to Feb. 
6, 1931. 

KWK, Greater St. Louis Broadcasting 


Such an act would be a challenge to| 


shares with, 
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| Washington, 
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Worcester 
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States, I will have to pay $3 to those 
other States,” he continued, explaining 
that this would result from the retalia- 
tory laws. . 
Insurance companies, he said, bring 
in money from other States, build up 
business and encourage home industry. 
The only other types of companies pay- 
ing taxes on gross income, -he added, are| 
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“Co. has been authorized by the Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners to issue 
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1d its par value of $100 a share and 70,000 
3 shares of no par common stock at $10 a 
5 | Share. 
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New York 

The Niagara Hudson Power Corp. has been 
authorized by the Public Service Commis- 
sion to purchase the Baldwinsville Light 
& Heat Co. 

The Ramapo Gas Corp. was authorized 
to render gas service in Orangetown. 
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$700,000 of 6 per cent preferred stock at) 


jof license, frequency 1,604, 2,398, 3,256,|Corp., 4965 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, 
14,795, 6,426, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke.; 20 kw.) Mo., license to cover construction permit is- 

W1XJ, Harvard University-Cruft Labora- | sued Oct. 17, 1930, to move transmitter from 
tory, Cambridge, Mass., granted renewal of | St. Louis to Kirkwood, Mo., and install new 
license, 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650,' equipment, Applicant also requests au- 
12,850 ke., 500 w. thority to use old equipment at old location, 

W2YXI, University of Minnesota, Minneap- | 4965 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, as an 
}olis, Minn., granted renewal of license, | auxiliary. 
1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 6,425, 4,795, 8,650, 12,850,/ KFI, Earle C. Anthony, Inc., 1000 South 
17,300 ke., 500 w. |Hope Street, Los Angeles, Calif., modifica- 

W2XE, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., tion of construction permit to change loca- 
Crossbay Boulevard, L. I. (near Jamaica),|tion of transmitter, locally in Buena Park, 
| granted renewal of license, frequency 6,120 Calif. 


the production from all the wells in said 
pool shall be equalized. _ 
Underproduced Wells 

“Underproduced wells in the making 
up of their underproduction, shall be 
permitted to produce to the full extent 
to which marketing and transportation 
facilities may permit. 

“Oil in storage representing under- 
production which any operator has here- 
tofore Leen entitled to produce and mar- 
ket shall be considered as oil which the 
producer and owner is entitled to run, 
transport and dispose of under the terms 


}and provisions of this order.” 


The order classifying oil and gas wells 
says: 
“That all Oklahoma City wells pro- 





| ducing a hydrocarbon liquid shall for 
| proration purposes be considered oil 


wells and shall be prorated as such un- 
less and until the operator or owner 
thereof shall obtain from the Corpora-, 
tion Commission of the State of Okla- 
homa, after application therefor, an or- 
der specifically classifying such well as 
a gas well, and that all wells classified 
as gas wells shall be allowed to produce, 


jin conformity with the statute of the 


State of Okahoma and the orders of this 
Commission, not to exceed 25 per cent 
of the open flow capacity; and in no 
event shall be allowed to produce more 
gas than may be utilized without waste, 
either directly or after passage through 
a casing head gasoline plant; that the 
proration rules now in effect and which- 
may be hereafter made effective shall 
be applied to the so-called gasoline wells 
from the date of their bringing in, pro- 
|vided that where fluid output of such 
| wells has been restricted by back pres- 
sure in the field umpire in computing 
time which each of such wells has been 
open sh.ll discount the open time by 
the percentage of restrictions which in 
his judgment has been achieved through 
application of back pressure; that from 
the effective date of this order, in the 
future no discount shall be applied for 
back pressure restriction in computing 
open time of wells.” 


| 
! 
| 





‘Mexico Authorizes Unit 
Exploitation of Oil Fields 


A decree authorizing the exploration 
,and exploitation of Mexican petroleum 
| fields by the unit system became effec- 
tive with its publication in Diario Oficial, 
| official Government publicatidh in Mex-: 
|} ico, Oct. 7, 1930. A translation of this 
|decree has been forwarded to the De- 
|. partment of Commerce by Arthur Bliss 
| Lane, charge d’affaires in the American 
| Embassy at Mexico City. 

| It provides that if two or more con-: 
. cessionaires solicit permission to explore’ 
|and exploit lands having a continuous 
surface area according to a definite tech- 
nical plan, the Ministry of Industry, Com-- 
merce and Labor may permit the sum of 
the required investment to be distributed 
on a pro-rata basis. \ 

The ministry may likewise permit the: 
production to determined by the tech. 
nical plan, provided that at the end of 
,each year the unified properties shall 
have fulfilled their individual obligations. 
as to production. It is to be understood’ 
that the annual investment required by 
the petroleum law must be proportionate 
to the field, and that concessions will be 
cancelled in all cases where this invest-: 
ment is not made annually within the. 
area of the unified land. 

The decree defines unit exploitation as. 
“the development of ‘a technical and 
economic plan of extraction of the hydro-, 
carbon fluids, which, considering all prop- 
erties in the subsoil of which petroleum 
deposits may be found as one entirely 
protected property, tends toward greater. 
production and the better conservation 
of said hydrocarbon fluids.’” _ pie 

meres.) 
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Protest Is Filed 
To Revise Rates 
On Grain in West 


Chicago Board of Trade and 
Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce Seek Recon- 
sideration of Decision 


The Chicago Board of Trade and the 
Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee: 
have joined the number of organized! 
interests which are seeking a reconsid-| 
eration of the issues involved in the 
Western Grain Rate decision recently 
promulgated by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. (Docket No. 17000, 
Part 7.) 

In a joint petition filed with the Com-| 
mission on Nov. 6, the Chicago Board 
of Trade and the Milwaukee Chamber , 
of Commerce asked that the Commis- 
sion grant a rehearing, reargument and} 
reconsideration of the grain rate phase 
of the General Rate Structure Investi- 
gation. 3 a a 

The general investigation, which in- 
cludes numerous other commodities and 
classes, was undertaken by the Commis- 
sion pursuant to the Hoch-Smith joint 
congressional resolution of 1925, its pur- 
pose being to “iron out” rate discrepan- 
cies, with their attendant discrimina- 
tions, preferences, and prejudices. 

Prejudice Alleged 

“The rates on coarse grain from Iowa, 
southern Minnesota, and northern Mis- 
souri, prescribed in the order and report 
of the Commission, are unjust and un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial to Mil- 
waukee and Chicago,” soid the joint pe- 
tition. 

The reasons given for this allegation 
were: “(a) They are higher, relatively, 
than the rates prescribed in this proceed- 
ing for application in other sections of | 
Western Trunk-line Territory, where the 
operating conditions are much less fa- 
vorable. (b) They represent increases 
in the present rates on coarse grain, not- 
withstanding that the carriers them- 
selves proposed no increases in such 
rates. (c) No justification has been 
shown for the elimination of the differ- 
ential on coarse grains under wheat.” 

Most Rates Reduced 

The Commission’s report on grain 
rates within the western district and for | 
export, included both increases and re- 
ductions from the present rate level, al- 
though the general tendency was to re- 
duce the rates. This loss of revenue 
from grain rates, which will result in 
the event the new rates become effec- 
tive, is estimated by the railroads to 
amount to approximately $20,000,000 
per year. 

Continuing, the Chicago and Mil- 
waukee petition declared: 

-“The grain rates from Colorado, Utah, 
Wyoming and Idaho, prescribed in the re- | 
port and order of the Commission are} 
unjust, unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial to Chicago because— 

“(a) They are based on the Kansas 
City combination, whereas the distance 
to Chieago via Kansas City is materially | 
greater than the distance via direct 
routes. 

“(b) Distance is ignored in the factor 
of the rates from these four States up 
to the Missouri River, which results in 
abnormally low rates to Kansas City and 
in highly inflated rates in the factor east 
of the Missouri River. 

“(c) The rates from these four States 
to St. Louis are uniformly 6 cents less 
than to Chicago, notwithstanding that 
the excess distance Chicago over St. 
Louis from a large portion of this terri- 
tory is practically negligible when the 
entire length of the haul is considered 
to both St. Louis and Chicago. 

“(d) The irjustice of the rate relation- 
ship between St. Louis and Chicago from 
this large origin territory is traceable 
directly to the attempt by the Commis- 
sion to experiment in a new, untried and 
illogical method of constructing propor- 
tional rates.” 

Other charges advanced by the Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee organizations were 
that the rates to Chicago and Milwaukee 
from the territory on and north of the 
line of the Chicago & North Western 
Railway from Mankato, Minn., to Pierre, 
S. Dak., are unjust, unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial to Chicago; the pre- 
scribed proportional rates subject the 
Chicago market to undue and unlawful 
prejudice in violation of the third sec- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Act; the 
new theory of constructing proportional 
rates, as prescribed in the report, is il- 
iogical and violates sound principles of 
rate making. 

Services by Carrier 

In the latter case, it was said that by 
this method, “the inbound rate up to the 
rate-break point is constructed in a hit- 
or-miss fashion without regard to the 
services performed by the inbound car- 
rier, and, as shown by this report (the 
Commission’s) the resultant local rates 
obtained under the theory are in many 
cases considerably less in amount than 
would result by the application of the 
scale of rates for application generally 
throughout the territory. 

“The carrier performing the inbound 
service in many cases has no rails be- 
yond the rate-break market, but notwith- 
standing this fact under the commis- 
sion’s plaff its rates would be fixed with 
iotal disregard of section 1 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

“The ptoducer is entitled to a reason- 
able rate up to the market, but under 
the plan proposed by the Commission it 
would be largely a question of chance 
whether he got a reasonable rate, de- 
pendent upon the accuracy of the Com- 
mission’s judgment as to what are proper 
proportional rates from the market.” 


New Railroad in Texas 
Is Granted New Charter 


State of Texas: 

Austin, Nov. 6. 
A charter for the North Plains & 
Santa Fe Railway Co. has been issued 
by the Texas State Department. The 
company is capitalized at $500,000 and 


will have its main offices at Amarillo. | 


The railroad, to be 100 miles in length 
will run from Amarillo through Moore 
Sherman and Dallam Counties. 

‘ 


French Railroad Receipts 

French railway receipts declined by 
57,870,000 francs in the period from Jan. 
1 to Sept. 16, 1930, totaling 10,905,370,- 
000 frances as against 10,963,240,000 
francs during the corresponding period 
of 1929. 
(Department of Commerce.) 


(One franc equals #0.0362.) | 
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Toll Collections ! 
At Panama Decline 


Report for October Shows 517 
Commercial Ships Passed 
In October 


Tolls, of $2,288,982 were collected 
from 517 commercial vessels that passed 
through the Panama Canal during the 
month of October, according to a radio- 
gram to the Secretary of War from Col. | 
Harry Burgess, Governor of the Panama 
Canal, made public Nov. 6 at the Depart- 
ment of War. 

The figures compare with tolls of $2,- 
485,897.71 collected from 564 commer- 
cial vessels which passed through the 
Panama Canal during October, 1929. 

Tolls collected from 2,885 commercial 
vessels which passed through the Pan- 
ama Canal in the six months’ period from 
May to October inclusive, amounted to 
$12,870,721.03, as against 3,182 commer- 
cial vessels from which $13,699,059.88 in, 
tolls were collected in the corresponding 
period of 1929. 

Traffic through the Panama Canal in 
October this year included 17 launches 
from which $28.50 in tolls was collected. 


Tests Conducted 
Of Airway Beacons 


Range Lights on Entire 
Cross-country Route May 
Be Ready January 1 


Radio range beacon facilities for guid- 
ing aircraft should be available on the, 
entire northern transcontinental airway | 
from New York to San Francisco shortly 
after the first of next year, it was stated 
orally Nov. 6 at the Airways Division, 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce. 

A chain of beacon stations between 


Des Moines, Ia., and Cheyenne, Wyo., is , 


being flight tested at the present time, 
Radio Engineer H. J. Walls stated, and 
another link in the series between Chey- 
enne and San Francisco will be ready for 
checking within the next six or eight 
weeks. 

Work on the establishment of radio 
range beacons on the central and south- 
ern transcontinental routes, the two 
trunk lines recently designated by the 
Department, has not passed the survey 
stage at present, Mr. Walls said. Further 
information was made available by Mr. 
Walls as follows: 

Available In Two Months 

A chain of radio range beacons be- 
tween Los Angeles and Oakland, Calif., 
also is being tested by flight checking 
at the present time, and within the next 
two months guiding facilities for air 
transports are expected to be available 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. 

Stations either are under construction | 
or projected on the central route on the} 
mid-western section, while the survey 
to secure satisfactory sites is under way 


west of Wichita, Kans. Flight testing; 


|is being done on this route from near! Flor E Cst Ry Ist 4%s ’59.. 


Pittsburgh to Wichita and these bea-| 
cons should be ready for use in the near 
tuture. 

Flight-testing of beacons on the trans- 
continental routes in some cases re- 
quires considerable time and work. With 
only one test plane available for check- 
ing the direction of the guiding signal 
beams, granting of final approval will 
be delayed. 

Stations on the central and northern 
transcontinental lines will have to be 
adjusted to take care of “crooks” or 
“bends” in the airway, which are not 
straight-line routes from coast to coast, 
or, in some cases, from city to city. 
When the route is planned under such 
conditions, flight-testing consumes more 
time than does checking of stations in 
a direct line. Bearings have to be 
taken at frequent intervals on the pro- 
jected path of the beam, and when er- 
rors are discovered occasionally con-! 
siderable work is necessary to correct 
operation difficulties. 

Winter weather will not interfere 
with construction work of several sta- 
tions in northern New York, Montana, | 
and Michigan, since the buildings al- 
ready have been finished and installa-) 
tion of apparatus is going ahead. 

Completion of the northern transcon- 
tinental chain will provide these reliable 
directional guides on the first cross-, 
country route and will be of consider- 
able aid in air navigation on a heavily- 
-used airway. 


‘Shipping Board Seeks 
Bids to Scrap Vessels 


[Continued from Page 3.) 

only to citizens of the United States, 
so that work will be provided for un- 
employed in this country. This, it was 
asserted, is to insure against possible 
receipt of high bids from foreign in-! 
terests. In the past the Board has not) 
imposed this restriction in all cases. 

With the sale of these 45 vessels, the | 
Government reserve fleet will total 204| 
ships. These vessels are laid up_prin- 
cipally at Norfolk, New York and Phila-| 
delphia. The vessels, their deadweight | 
{tonnage and location are: 
Cold Spring (8822), Norfolk, 
Firthcliffe (8822), Norfolk. 
Newburg (8822), New York. 
Peekskill (8822), Norfolk. 
Cabegon (8756), New York. 
Intan (8756), New York. 
Kayseeka (8756), Norfolk. 
Lycoming (8756), New York. 
Waubesa (8756), Norfolk. 
Winyah (8756), New York, 
City of Sherman (8705), Norfolk, 
City of Vernon (8672), Norfolk. 
Cushnoe (8605), Norfolk. 
Escambia (8605), Norfolk. 
Noecalula (8605), Norfolk. 
Red Mountain (8605), Norfolk. 
Deranof (7630), Philadelphia. 
Western Pride (8842), Philadelphia. 
Ossineke (8850), New York, 
Western Cross (8752), New York. 
Wassaic (8474), New York, 
Norumbega (8630), New York. 
Portsmouth (8630), Philadelphia. 
Osaqumsick (9498), New York. 
Chicomico (9511), Philadelphia. 
John Englis (8747), Philadelphia. 
John Stevens (8747), Norfolk. 
Iceland (8736), Norfolk. 
Lansdowne (8736), Norfolk. 
William H. Webb (8736), Norfolk. 
Texarkana (8736), Norfolk, 
Chester Kiwanis (8736), New York. 
Greenland (8736), Norfolk. 
Loretta (8736), Norfolk. 
Ameross (8736), Philadelphia. 
Donald McKay (8736), Norfolk. 
Western Sea (8556), Philadelphia. 
Lake Elmont (4278), New York. 
Lake Gilta (4155), Norfolk. 
McCreary County (4155), New York. 
Franklin County (4155), Norfolk. 
Lake Fagundus (4155), Norfolk. 
Lake Farahee (4155), New York, 
Lake Geyser (4155), New York. 
Lake Fighting (4040), New York, 


| 
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Bonds Officially Considered Legal 
For Savings Bank Investment 


* 
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New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Nov. 6. 


The following infermation relates 
the New York Stock Exchange in secu 


Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 


banks in the States of New York, Cali 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and 


States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The folluwing symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 


to transactions on 
rities listed on that 


fornia, Connecticut, 
Vermont—the only 


. 
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Shipping ix | 


‘Means of Improving Air Transport 


_ Studied by League of Nations Group 


Approval Expressed of Unification of Interna- 
| tional Law on Air Navigation, States Re- 
port Received by Department 


Methods of improving the economic effi- | Koenigsberg, on the relations between 
| ciency of air transportation and the de-| governments and international commer- 
| velopment of international law affecting | cial aviation; and by M. Salvatore Caco- 
'air navigation have been studied by ajpardo, Chief of Section in the Italian 

special committee of the League of Na-|Air Ministry, on the principles of in- 
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Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


| has just announced complaints filed with 


it in rate cases, which are summarized as 
follows: 

No, 23093, Sub. No. 10.—City of Ran- 
dolph, Nebr., v. The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway. Against rates on petro- 
leum products, from points in the Mid- 
continent field, which are alleged to be 


|in excess of the rates prescribed by the 


Commission in’ Midcontinent Oil Rates, 
1925, 139 I. C. C. 605, and that the rates 
> the Kansas City district and other 
points are not properly aligned. 

No. 23755, Sub. No. 1.—The Hanna Fur- 
nace Company v, The Alabama Great South- 
ern Railroad Company. Against the pres- 
ent reduced rates from southern producing 
points to Gulf and South Atlantic ports 
for export and to other consuming cen- 
ters as 
;duly discriminatory against complainants 
and their plants located at Buffalo, Chicago, 
Erie, DuBois, Punxsutawney and other 
| northern producing plants to the same gen- 
; eral markets. Ask for cease and desist or- 
|} der, the determination and prescription of 
| Just and reasonable individual or joint pro- 
portional rates to Norfolk and other South 
Atlantic and coast ports and rail-and- 
water and_ rail-water-and-rail rates to 
points in the market territories, the pre- 
scription of maximum rates from com- 
plainant’s plants to market points and of 
minimum proportional rates from complain- 


ant’s shipping points to Norfolk and other | 


ports, 

No, 23976.—New England Fuel & Trans- 
| portation Company, Boston, Mass., v. The 
lvate of $1.66 per net ton on bituminous 
| Monongahela Railway Company. Against a 
|coal from mines in the Fairmont district 
to Lake ports in Ohio and Pennsylvania 
|} from trans-shipments to points in the 
United States and Canada, $1.54 from mines 
in the Connellsville district, $1.46 from the 
| Pittsburgh district, $1.31 from the Free- 
port district, and $1.14 from the Butler- 


Mercer district as resulting in undue prej- | 
udice and undué prejudice to complainants | 


and their mines taking a rate of $1.81. 
No. 23977.—-The Topeka Steam Boiler 

Works Company, Topeka, Kans., v. The 

| Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Ex- 
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Suggestions Announced for Wrapping 


| 
| Postmaster General Urges Ne 


The Postmaster General, Walter F.{ cardboard. 


|Brown, Nov..6 announced rules of the 
| Post Office Department which the public 
jshould follow in Christmas mailing. 
Mr. Brown urged that the public “mail 
|early for delivery before Christmas day, | 
|on which there will be no mail delivery.” | 
| Post Offices will make every effort to: 
| handle the Christmas mails without con- | 
|gestion and delay, but owing to the) 
jenormous volume this can be done only 
| with the cooperation of the public, the 
| Postmaster General pointed cut. 

| Mr. Brown asked that the public com- 
ply with the following suggestions as to 
| wrapping and addressing: 

All parcels must be securely wrapped 
or packed. Use strong paper and heavy 
twine. 

Umbrellas, canes, golf sticks, should 
be reinforced their full length by strong, 
strips of wood tightly wrapped and tied 
or otherwise sufficiently wrapped to with- 
stand transportation. 

Hats: Pack in strong corrugated or 
‘fiber boxes. Ordinary pasteboard hat 
boxes must be crated. Ladies’ hats and 
stiff hats easily damaged should be 
marked “Fragile.” 

Shoes: Pack in strong boxes, pref- 
erably corrugated cardboard. Wrap with 
strong paper securely tied with heavy 
twine, 

Cut flowers: Place in strong suitable 
boxes of wood, tin, or heavy corrugated 


cessive, unjust and unreasonable rates on 
iron and steel plumbers’ ameled ware 
from Louisville, Ky., and Sheboygan, Wis., 
to Topeka. 

No, 23978.—Pensacola Creosoting Co., 
Pensacola, Fla., v. Central of Georgia Rail- 
| way Co. Against the present rates on lum- 
ber and related articles, carloads, from 
| Pensacola to stations on the Central of 
| Georgia to points in Alabama. 





And Addressing of Christmas Parcels, 


ed for Cooperation of Public 


In Expediting Delivery 


Wrap with tissue to retain 
moisture. 

Candies: Inelose 
boxes or containers. 

Drawings, paintings, unmounted maps, 
etc.: Pack or wrap in strong material 
to avoid damage. When not flat, roll 
around a wooden core and then wrap 
and tie carefully or place in strong paste- 
board tube, 

Sharp-pointed or sharp-edged instru- 
ments or tools must have points and 
edges full guarded to prevent injury 
to clerks in handling or damage to other 
mail, Crate suitably or thoroughly wrap 
so that they can not cut through the 
wrapping. 

Articles easily broken or crushed must 
be crated or securely wrapped. Use lib- 
eral quantities of excelsior, or like ma- 
terial, in, around, and between the ar- 
ticles and the outside container. 

Glassware, fragile toys, crockery must 


in strong outside 


be packed so as to prevent the escape of 


particles or pieces if broken in transit. 
Cigars: Ordinary boxes of cigars 
wrapped in paper only will not be ac- 
cepted. Pack in a manner to prevent 
damage by shock or jar. Wrap in cor- 
rugated pasteboard or similar material. 


Cigars must be in good shipping con- 


dition, 

All articles easily broken or damaged 
must be plainly marked “Fragile.” 
| Articles likely to spoil within the time 


reasonably required for transportation | 


jand delivery will not be accepted for 
mailing. Wrap or pack carefully, accord- 
|ing to contents, and plainly mark all 
such parcels “Perishable.” Use special- 
delivery stamps to expedite delivery. 

No parcel may be more than 84 inches 
in length and girth combined. For de- 
livery locally and in the first, second and 
third zones, 70 pounds is the maximum 
| weight; in all other zones, 50 pounds. 


tions, according to a report received by 
ithe Department of State, Nov. 5. 
{summary of the report was printed in 
the issue of Nov. 6.) 

Unification of international law was 
suggested by the Committee, which was 
of the opinion that means should be de- 
vised to improve cooperation between or- 
ganizations dealing with air navigation, 
| the report says. 

Opinions were sought by the Commit- 
tee from three “eminent authorities,” 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, Dr. Hugo 
Eckener, and Gen. Balbo of Italy. 

The full text of the report follows: 


; | 
2% League of Nations Considers 


Air Transport Question 


Air transport cooperation: The ques- 


tion of the more rational organization | 


of commercial air transport was consid- 
ered by the League for the first time, 
when a specially constituted committee 
met from July 9 to 12 to diseuss the pos- 
sibility of closer international coopera- 
tion in this field. 

This new committee, which is known 
as the Air Transport Cooperation Com- 
mittee, holds its mandate under (1) a 
recommendation of the Civil Aviation 
Experts of the Preparatory Commission 
for the Disarmament Conference who, in 
1927, urged that economic agreements 


should be concluded between air trans- | 


port undertakings in various countries 
and (2) a resolution of the Third Gen- 
eral Transit Conference (1927) suggest- 
ing an inquiry into the international or- 
ganization of air transport. 

The committee’s principal object was, 
therefore, to ascertain whether closer in- 
|ternational cooperation was likely to 
contribute to the increased economic effi- 
ciency of air transport and the develop- 


ment of international air law, and, if so, ; 


what form this cooperation should take. 

Three eminent authorities on all ques- 
tions—Gen. Balbo, Dr. Hugo Eckener and 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh—had, at the 
| Committee’s invitation, sent statements 
setting forth their views on the subject 
under’ discussion. 


Opinions -of Col. Lindbergh, 


Gen. Balbo and Dr. Eckener 


Gen. Balbo expressed the opinion that 


the secret of the development and con- | 


solidation of civil aviation lay above all 
in increasing safety. Several years of 
work and. various technical improve- 
ments, careful recruiting of personnel 
{and judicious propaganda would be nec- 
essary before the European air lines, 
which, at present, were nearly all subsi- 


dized by their governments, became a! 


paying proposition. 

He considered it indispensable that all 
nations should cooperate in simplifying 
the regulations by which air transport 
was still hampered. 

Dr. Eckener thought that the success 
of recent world ‘flights proved that air 
navigation was destined to render val- 
|}uable services in the sphere of pasenger 
traffic and mail carrying, especially when 
great distances had to be covered. 

If, however, a world-wide air traffic 
was to be organized, suitable agreements 
would have to be concluded between the 
individual States, taking into considera- 
tion their legitimate requirements. 


Memoranda Prepared 
\By Experts Is Used 


Colonel Lindbergh was of opinion 
that aviation must be considered from 
an international standpoint. There was 
great need for international cooperation 
in the standardization of airways; a 
uniform system of markings and signals 
should be decided upon and a compre- 
hensive meteorological and radio-report- 
ing system established. 
| As a basis of discussion, the Commit- 
tee took memoranda prepared for it by 
'M. Bouche, Editor in Chief of the 
|Aeronautique, Paris, on present eco- 
nomic conditions of civil aviation; by 
Brigadier General Groves, London, on 
the relations between civil and military 
aviation; by Dr. Hans Oppikofer, Direc- 
ltor of the Institute of Air Lines at 


Pullman Company Earnings 
Show Decrease This Year 


Earnings of the Pullman Company in 
September and the first nine months of 
1930 as compared with the corresponding 

;periods in 1929 have been announced 
| by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as follows: 

September 
Gross oper. rev. 
Net oper. rev. 
Net oper. ine. 

Nine months’ 
Gross oper. rev. 
Net oper. rev. 
Net oper. ine. 


1930 
$6,476,432 
744,033 
534,945 


1929 
&g 482,566 

i 182, 
1,661,211 
1,259,588 


63,354,677 
5,774,872 10,987,539 
4,892,104 7,996,168 


. 59,495,410 


Insurance Bill Considered 
At South Carolina Hearing 


[Continued from Page 9.) 
public utilities, which pay three-tenths 
of 1 per cent. 

Frank Watkins, Anderson, speaking 
for the Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of South Carolina, declared that in- 
surance is a great factor in the cotton 
mill industry, and that employers’ liabil- 
ity insurance, fire insurance and group 
insuranee were no small items. He ex- 
pressed a fear that the bill would in- 
crease the cost of that insurance. 

Frank G. Tompkins said that should 
the bill be signed in order to meet an 


acute situation as to revenue, it would | 


always remain in force, as the history 
of such measures was that taxes might 
be increased during the passage of the 
years, but never reduced. 

Daniel L. Sinkler, of Charleston, was 
the last speaker, and he, too, expressed 
opposition to the tax, No one appeared 
in behalf of the measure. 

Others attending the hearing were: L, 
M. Pinckney, Charleston; J. M. Walker, 
Columbia; Marion Rich, of the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Co.; 
Cannon, president of the South Carolina 


| Association of Life Insurance Agents; R., | 
|M. Kennedy, Camden; Joseph Stuckey, | 


|Bishopville, and Ashley C, Tobias Jr., 
| representing the National Board of Fire 
| Underwriters and the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, 


(A | 


Simpson F,| 


!ternational public law applicable to air 
transport. M. Bouche, M. Oppikofer and 
M. Cacopardo attended the meetings in 
‘an advisory capacity. 

The Committee recorded its view that 
the present situation of civil aviation, 
despite the progress achieved, was not as 
satisfactory as the state of technical 
development should permit, and that it 
was only by means of increasingly close 
international cooperation that this situa- 
tion could be improved. 

It considered that, in view of the com- 
plexity of the problems before it, its 
main task at its first session should be to 
|draw up a definite program of study, tf 
order to reach the greatest possible num- 
ber of practical conclusions at a later 
session. 

The Committee expressed itself in 
favor of the unification of public inter- 
national law on air navigation, but pre- 
ferred to refrain from any action in this 
connection pending the results of the 
, negotiations in progress. 

It was of opinion that means shoyl@be 
devised of improving cooperation betwen 
the organizations dealing with air navi- 
gation and requested the Secretariat to 
report on this question to its next ses- 
sion. F 

Noting that, in the present state of 
public international law, the operation of 
regular air lines was subject, as a rule, 
to the authorization of the States flown 
lover, the committee recommended (1) 
that governments should request the 
competent international organizations to 
find means of affording greater freedom 
to regular international transport by air; 
'(2) that governments should examine, in 
the most liberal spirit, requests for an 
authorization to fly over their territories; 
(3) that the present pool system of air 
cooperation should be extended and im- 
| proved by bilateral or multilateral agree- 
ments for eliminating unnecessary com- 
petition and increasing the economic ef 
ficiency of international air traffic. 

Considering that in the future certain 
international air communications would 
be of general importance, the committee 
|recommended that the league should 
'draw the attention of governments to 
this circumstance, which might justify 
the study of a special statute. 


Special Police Rules Are 
Advocated for Air Traffic 


As regards legal and administrative 
questions, the Committee instructed the 
Secretariat to submit at its next session 
preliminary reports on the registration 
of aircraft, the social insurance of the 
staff employed by air companies (in co- 
operation with the International Labour 
Office), air insurance, the simplification 
of customs and statistical formalities, 
and special police rules for supermari- 
time air traffic. 

As regards practical improvements in 
|the working conditions of air lines, the 
Committee recommended a study of the 
more extensive and systematic use 
combined transport (journeys by air- 
plane, train and steamer) and of the 
| organization of a main network of per- 
manent air routes with all the technical 
questions involved. 

The latter question was referred to a 
special subcommittee with instructions 
|to report to the next plenary session. 
‘This subcommittee will ‘examine the \@ 
question oi the international financing of 
the above program, as well as that of 
European postal air transport. 

The Committee instructed the Secre- 
tariat to report on the possibility of pub- 
lishing accurate and _ systematically 
classified information on the economic 
development of air transport. 


| Representatives of Nations 


In Attendance at Meetings 


The session was a.tended by M. de 
Brouckere (Belgian) chairman; M. Fisch 
(German), of the German Transport 
Ministry; M. Emile Allard (Belgian), di- 
rector of the Belgian Technical Aero- 
nautical Service; M. Ricardo Renz Ferry 
(Spanish), vice chairman of the Inter- 
national Air Federation; M. Chaumie, di- 
rector in the French Air Ministry; Sir 
W. Sefton Brancker, air vice marshal, di- 
rector of Civil Aviation of Great Britain; 
M. Molfese, chief of the Italian office for 
Civil Aviation and Air Transport; Gen, 
| Kaba, head of the Japanese military dele- 
|gation to the League of Nations; M. 
Iwai, secretary of the Japanese Trans- 
port Ministry; M. de Veer, director of the 
Air Traffic office in the Netherlands 
“Waterstaat” Ministry; Col. Janusz de 
Beaurain, chief of the Institute of Aero- 
nautical Study of the Polish General 
Staff; M. Tord Knutsen Angstrom, mem- 
ber of the Swedish Board of Aeronautics; 
Col. Isler, director of the Swiss Air of- 
fice; M. E. Pittard, barrister; M. i 
Sondermayer, engineer, director génferal 
of the Yugoslav Air Company “Aero- 
put.” , 
Mr. J. J. Ide, technical assistant i 
Europe of the National Advisory Cone 
mittee for Aeronautics of the Uniteé 
States, being unable to travel to Europe, 
the American Vice Consul, Mr. 
Riddleberger, attended the meetings as 
| an observer. 


| 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 
| No, 22561.—Texas Cement Plaster Co. yv, 
Central of Georgia. Rates charged on two 
mixed carloads of cement plaster and plase 
terboard from Plasterco and Plasterco Junce 
ition, Tex., to Eufaula, Ala., and Columbus, 
| Ga., found inapplicable. Reparation awarded, 

No. 21796.—Egyptian Tie & Timber Co, 
ly, Missouri Pacific Railroad. Carload rates 
lon mine timbers from points in Missouri 
lon the Missouri Paeific and the St. Louis. 
San Francisco to destinations in Illinois 
found unreasonable, Reasonable rates pre« 
scribed and reparation awarded, 

No. 20799.—Benjamin Clayton v. Pacifie 
Electric Railway Co. Rates on uncom- 
pressed cotton, in carloads, moving intere 
state, from Yuma, Ariz,, and Colorado, 
| Calif., to San Pedro, Los Angeles, and Winge 
foot, Calif., found not unreasonable, Com 
plaint dismissed, 
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‘Relation of Bank 


And Customer Is 
Styled Reciprocal 


Mississippi State Superin- 
tendent Outlines Methods 
Of Sound Practice in Pres- 
ent Depression Period 


| 
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State of Mississippi: 

Jackson, Nov. 6. | 

Banks in the cities which serve as cor-| 
respondents for smaller banks through- 
out the country are ready and_ willing 
to assist in plans which are feasible and 
safe for carrying hagl-pressed banking | 
institutions over the present period, even 
though such plans cover a period of 
years, the State Superintendent 
anks, J. S. Love, told a group of the 
Mississippi Bankers Association in Jack- 


Love’s address, “Safe and 
ound Banking Under Present Condi- 

‘@ons,” follows in full text: 
Causes of Depression a} 

Many bankers and business men with ' 
whom I have talked say that present 
business cénditions are unprecedented. 
One Mississippi banker writes he has 
been camlaed in the banking business | 
for 50. years, and he knows of no year) 
comparable to 1930. I am convinced that | 

é is correct. 

Having no precedent, we have an un- 
usa problem of finding a solution of 
preSent conditions and mapping out a 
safe and sane policy of assisting in car- 
rying on the country’s business with as 
few casualties as possible. 

Surely the prime causes of present un- 
settled conditions in all lines of business 
are three: Overproduction, overconfidence 
and overspeculation. 

The last two have led to unsafe and 
unsound business practices; to extrava- 
gant living; too many luxuries; extrava- 
gances in business; high wages, and cor- 
responding high overhead expense, 

Based on paper profits, the country has 
been living too fast. 

An adjustment was inevitable and very 
necessary and has been in process for 
the past year, but in an attempted or- 
derly way. 

It is most unfortunate for Mississippi | 
and the South that this adjustment 
reached its peak in 1930—a short cotton 
5 corn crop year, caused by the ex- 

reme drought, and a year in which the 
price of cotton is the lowest since 1926. 

A short cotton crop.and a low price 
means proceeds less than cost of produc- 
tion and extremely poor liquidation of 
debts and a general stagnation in busi- 
ness. 

A safe and sound banking policy un- 
der such conditions is a real problem. 
The banker realizes that he has a very 
important responsibility, both to the de- 
positors and borrowers and in mapping 
out a plan he knows it must be safe and 
sound, a policy fair to the depogitor first, 
and to the borrower as well. Ih a sane 
plan or program he must have the coop- 
eration of both interests as well as the 
business public. 

Twenty per cent of a bank’s operating 
capital belongs to the depositor. In a 
sense, then, the depositor is in partner- 
ship with the banker, and the two should 
work harmoniously together. “i 

The banker should realize that a de- 
posit is a sacred fund, left with him in’ 
tuust because of confidence in him and’ 

directors. He should safeguard this 
deposit in every way; by living an 
honest, upright life; by tracking the 
laws governing banks with scruples; 
by assuming no undue authority but hav- 
ing directors share this with him; 
by at all times being more careful 
in loaning the depositors’ money than 
he would his own; and by giving to the 
bank his very best at all times. f 

The depositor, in turn, has a responsi- 
bility. He should not expect from the 
banker the unusual. He should not ask 
that his account be carried at a loss. 
He should not anticipate payment of a 
certificate of deposit before maturity or 
ask something of a banker for himself 
that he knows can not be granted all! 
depositors. 

It is necessary then that between the 
banker and depositor there should be 
full confidence, understanding and co- 
operation,’ in order to maintain a safe 
bank, so necessary to a community. 

A bank, to be safe, must make money. 
Its business must be profitable. To make 
money and to be profitable a bank must 
loan its funds. Then loans must be 
safeguarded in every way. 

Most loans in Mississippi have Fall 
maturities, depending on proceeds of cot- 
ton crop for payment. zs 

A year like 1930, with short crop and 
low price, a good portion of these notes 
will not be paid, not more than 50 per 
cent collections will be made, meaning a 
60 per cent carry over into 1931 with an 
additional advance, or a general fore- 
closure proceedings. 

A proper policy under these conditions 
is the banker’s problem. He must pro- 
tect his depositor first; but he must be 
sure just what policy gives his depositor 
first protection. 

A general demand for prompt payment 
of @\ notes when due would mean a gen- 
eral! foreclosure proceeding, which would 
be disastrous and in the long run not 
protect depositors. i ‘ 

A sane common-sense plan is neces- 
sary. Full cooperation and an orderly 
business plan on a live-and-let-live pol- 
icy must be adopted between the large 
bank in the money centers, the larger 
banks and the smaller banks; the depos- 
itors and the borrowers. 

The problem is not so great that by 
these interests cooperating and coordi- 
nating it cannot be well and safely han- 
dled, But if our interest becomes self- 
ish and loans are called and deposits 
withdrawn the result will be disastrous 
to all. 

It is’the time to exercise courage— 
not a time to be alarmed. It is a time 
for cool, sound judgment to be used in 
all transactions, not a time for hasty 
action. It is a time for patience and tol- 
erance, not restlessness and censure and 
fault finding. : | 

It is time to be charitable with our 
debtor and cooperate with him in keep- 
ing his business intact and give him a 
chance to, work out of his tight place 
and save the equity in his business, his 
home, his farm for his family. ' 

Your speaker attended the American 
Bankers Association at Cleveland. His 
purpose was, first, to know if he had 
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Finance 


Financial Condition of Federal 
Reserve Bank 


As of 


The daily average volume of Federal 


Reserve Bank credit outstanding dur- 
ing the week ending Nov. 5, as reported 
to the Federal Reserve Board and made 
public Nov. 6, as reported by the Fed- 
eral reserve banks, was $1,025,000,000, 
an increase of $34,000,000 compared 
with the preceding week and a decrease 
$689,000,000 compared with the 
corresponding week in 1929. , 
On Nov. 5 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $1,010,000,000, an increase 
of $25,000,000 for the week. This in- 
crease corresponds with an increase of 
$65,000,000 in money in circulation and 
$7,000,000 in unexpended capital funds, 
nonmember deposits, etc., and a decrease 
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Bank Supervision 


| 


Nov. 6 


of $12,000,000 in Tgeasury currency, off- 
set in part by a decrease of $58,000,000 
in member bank reserve balances. 

Holdings of discounted bills increased 
$11,000,000 during the week, the princi- 
pal changes being an increase of $16,000,- 
000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and a decrease of $3,000,000 at St. 
Louis. 
bought in open market increased $20,- 
000,000 and of Treasury certificates and 
bills $8,000,000, while holdings of Treas- 
ury notes declined $7,000,000. 

Following is the Board’s statement of 
the resources and liabilities of the 12 
| Federal reserve banks combined on Nov. 
5 and Oct. 29, 1930, and Nov. 6, 1929, the 


+figures being in thousands of dollars: 


RESOURCES 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 


of | Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 


‘Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 
son, Nov. 3 ' Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 


old and gold certificates held by banks .. 


Total gold res@rveS ..cseceesccsoccesecs 


Reserves other than gold ..ssosseseseeveees 


Total reserves 
onreserve cash . 
Bills discounted: 


se eeeeeororees 


Secured by United States Government obligations 


Other bills discounted .s.serccsccseveses 


Total bills discounted .... 
Bills bought in open market .... 
United States Government securiti 

Bonds 
Treasury notes ... 
Certificates and bi 


Total United States Government securities .... 


Other securities ....sscscceseccesccccseess 


Total bills and securities ...sseceeeeces 
Due from foreign banks ...sssecesececese 
Uncollected items .weccceereeesseesseeee toe 
Federal reserve notes of other banks ..s.+. 
Bank premises 
All other resources 


Total resources ....... eeecesoccsos eee 

LIABILITIES ; 

se reserve notes in actual circulation . 
eposits: 
Member bank—reserve account ....ssees 
Government .ecscccccsccrccssscccccseces 
Foreign bank cascsseccccscescccesscececs 
Other deposits .....+.. 


ee eer ercereseseses 


Total deposits .......sccccccccccsecccs 
Deferred availability items .esccsscsceece 
Capital paid in ..... 

urplus ‘ 
All other liabilities .. 


Pee ee ew eee eseeeseee 


Total liabilities 


Ratio of total reserves to “deposit ‘and Federal re- 


serve note liabilities combined 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for 
correspondents 


Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting member 


11-3-30 
1,583,416 
34,255 


10-29-30 
1,590,116 
34,755 


11-6-29 
1,476,471 } 
76,247 


1,552,718 
802,196 
664,990 

3,019,904 
151,727 


1,624,871 
504,365 
907,957 


1,617,671 
520,541 
861,180 


2,999,392 
146,174 


3,037,193 
154,581 


eeeeee 
weesioe 


3,145,566 
63,295 


85,068 
127,699 


3,171,831 | 
81,996 | 


512,632 | 
478,248 


3,191,774 
71,364 


eeeeeee 


71,572 
Te 130,031 
201,603 
165,658 


212,767 
185,602 
4 
38,183 
280,695 
282,653 


601,531 
6,297 


1,006,197 
705 
58,003 
17,373 
59,632 
14,712 


990,880 
330,374 


77,252 
114,117 
101,380 


38,195 
287,827 
275,416 





601,438 
6,322 


975,021 
701 
526,897 
17,091 
59,632 
13,903 


4,856,183 
1,354,881 


292,749 
23,631 


1,637,634 
722 


eeteces 
eeecees 


684,897 
28,587 
59,037 
11,335 


5,675,839 
1,918,327 


eeceese 
eerccte 


eeccese 


seeesee 


4,840,483 


1,366,554 
seeeees 2,409,700 
37,659 
5,261 
26,725 


2,479,345 
529,683 
170,424 
276,936 

17,541 


2,468,280 
26,674 
5,014 
19,443 


2,557,708 
31,010 
5,313 
29,669 


Poeseee 
eoeecee 


2,519,411 
517,004 
170,444 
276,936 

17,507 


eeseeee 2,623,700 
669,531 
167,120 
254,398 

42,763 


5,675,839 


eeeeeee 


—_—— 


4,840,483 
81.8% 
431,670 


4,856,183 


* 82.4% 69.8% 


foreign 
dias¥s . 


* 433,529 508,354 


ere oo 


banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on Nov. 5 and Oct. 


29, 1930, and Nov. 6, 1929, the figures be 


— 


*Revised figures. 


NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—total ..ccccccscses 


Loans—total ....cccccccccscccccccccccccsece 
On securities ... 
All other ......0. 

Investments—total . 


United States Government securities .... 
Other securities ....scecoscccscccvvcccs 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank ....... 
CON EE MII nina 045.0:00 0 Cae shies o:dgn'ss e 
Net demand deposits 


Time deposits ..cccsccsccccccccccctevccece 
Government deposits .. 
Due from banks ... 
Oue to banks 
Horrowings from Federal reserve bank .... 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
DOr GWU MOORE: 0 c402100e6cnd dp tecvceese 
For account of out-of-town banks ... 
For account of others 


Petal 6c beeen scencess 


ee eeeceees Peeececscvece 


eee eee ese essoeeee 


On demand 
On time 
CHICAGO 
Loans and investma@its—total ......ccceces 
Loans—total . 


POR e eee eee ereeseeseeeeesese 


On securition ..ccccocccccccccccccccccces 
All other 
Investments—total ..... 


United States Government securities ... 
Other securities 

Reserve with Federal reserve bank 

eS eS “reer os eeee 

Net demand deposi 

Time deposits . 

Government deposits .%... 

Due from banks ......eee0e06 

PERT DRNEE SS vss Jado nccassonnsena ves 

Borrowings fom Federal reserva bank ... 


U. S. Treasury 
“ Statement 


Nov. 4 
Made Public Nov. 6 


Expenditures 


Customs receipts 


Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 


Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 


Miscellaneous receipts .... 


$805,703.63 
286,852.09 


1,909,850.48 

501,831.66 
Total ordinary receipts.. $3,504,237.86 
Balance previous day 193 465,664.75 


$196,969,902.61 
- 
$8,921,687.55 


711,600.38 
177,951.43 
5,001.60 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt.... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 
Civil - service 


242,274.59 
36,259.25 


207,427.50 
275,002.87 


Total ordinary expendi- 
.. $10,162,350.17 


i- 
155,313.75 
186,652,238.69 


$196,969,902.61 


Changes in Status 


ae 


State Banks 


REOOR. . iictian caked 
Other public debt expend 
tures 


Minnesota: A. J. Veigel, Commissioner of | 


j tint and the numbering is somewhat out 


ing in millions of dollars: 
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|New Counterfeit $5 Note 
Reported in Circulation 


Circulation of a new counterfeit $5 
United States note has been discovered 
by agents of the Secret Service accord- 
|ing to an announcement Nov. 5 by the 
Chief of the Secret Service, W. H. 
Moran, The note was described by Mr. | 
[ Moran as of, a deceptive character, and! 
care was urged in handling notes of this | 
variety. The full text of Mr. Moran’s | 
announcement follows: 

$5 United States note: 1928 Series; 
check letter “H”; face plate No. 87; back 
| Fate number missing; W. O. Woods, 
| Treasurer of the United States; A. W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury; por- 
trait of Lincoln, 

This is a deceptive counterfeit printed 
from photo-mechanical plates on two 
come of paper of fair qe. In the 
incoln portrait the eyes are too dark 
; and the brows are shaded heavily, while 
the beard has a stubby effect due to 
|faulty retouching ‘of the plate. In the 
counterfeit the coat lapel and vest merge 
conypletely, the former being almost in- 
visible. The Treasury seal and serial 
numbering are executed in a dark red 


of alignment, ‘ 

In view of the deceptive character of 
this counterfeit, care should be exercised 
in handling notes of this variety and de- 
nomination. This counterfeit carries 





}varying numbers, specimen at hand be- ! 


ing A41637092A. 


| Silver Stocks in Shanghai 





Decreased in the Last Week 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on Oct. 30 
totaled 204,000,000 taels, of which 125,- 
000,000 taels were held in native banks, 
says a radiogram to the Department of 
Commerce from its Shanghai office. The 
corresponding figures for Oct. 23 were 


analyzed the present conditions correctly.' Banking, has announced: Farmers State | 203,400,000 and 124,000,000 taels, re- 


Second, if we could expect proper as- 
sistance from correspondent banks when 
reasonably safe, on a plan covering al 
period of years. found there was 
lenty of available funds, 


Bank, Ottertail, closed. 
Nebraska: George W .Woods, Bank Com- 
missioner, has announced: State Bank of 


spectively. 
Sycee and silver bars were valued at 


| 102,000,000 taels on Oct. 30, as compared 


| with the same amount on Oct. 23. The 
a desire on|Alexandria, Alexandria, reopened; Bank of | total number of silver dollars in Shang- 


e part of city bankers to ass{st, and a| Cheney, Cheney, transferred its resources |haj on Oct. 30, was 141 


,100,000, as con- 


ingness. to assist when at all safejand deposits to Union Bank, College View,| pared with 141,000,000 on Oct. 23. 


feasible. 


which will assume deposit obligations, 


i(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


The system’s holdings of bills |- 


Of $82,000,000 


Eight Amendments to Con- 
stitution. of State Ap.-| 
proved; Gasoline Tax Is 


Increased One Cent 
Sabieedaitbend 


State of Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge, Nov. 6. 

Louisiana voters on Nov. 4 approved 
eight amendments to the State constitu- 
tion, making possible the issuance of 
$82,000,000 in bonds for public improve- 
ments, including a new State capitol 
building, according to a formal announce- 
ment by the secretary of the Tax Com- 
mission, George M. Wallce. 

Highway. bonds will be éissued against 
the existing 4-cent gasoline tax. The 
present gasoline tax will be raised to 
5 cents. New industries may be ex- 
empted from iocal taxation by parish or 
municipal action. 

The program approved by the voters 
will “go a long way toward relieving un- 
employment in Louihiana,” Mr. Wallace 
declared. 

His statement follows in full text: 

The voters of Louisiana on Nov. 4 
overwhelmingly approved eight amend- 
ments to the State constitution provid- 
ing for the sale of bonds totaling $82,- 
000,000 for highways, bridges, a new 
State capitol,an airport in New Orleans 
and a public market system for New 
Orleans. The passage of these amend- 
ments will go a long way toward. re- 
lieving unemployment in Louisiana. 


School Funds Provided 


In addition to the bond amendments, 
other amendments provide additional 
school funds, moneys for the ports of 
New Orleans and Lake Charles, exempt- 
ing new industries from local taxation 
and requiring that future legislatures | 
shall provide $12 per educable child for 
State aid for public schools. 


A statement of what is involved in 
each of the eight propositions voted fol- 
lows: | 

No. 1.—Authorizes the issuance of 
$75,000,000 bonds against the existing 
4-cent gasoline tax, pledging all reve- 
nues of the Highway Commission and the 
faith and credit of the State for the pay- 
ment of the bonds. It sets aside $7,000,- 
000 for paying part of the cost of a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at 
New Orleans, $8,000,000 for major 
bridges elsewhere in the State. The 
amendment guarantees from all highway 
funds of the State $7,000,000 yearly for 
the next four years for farmers’ gravel 
roads, the funds to be distributed to the 
parishes on the basis of the ratio of un- 
completed mileage in the State highway 
system to the whole uncompleted mile- 
age in the State. It sets aside $700,000 
yedrly from highway funds for aiding 
the City of New Orleans. 


Additional Gasoline Tax 
No. 2.—Levies and additional 1-cent 
gasoline tax, bringing the total State 
tax to five. The new tax is expected to, 
yield about $1,800,000 a year. The 
amendment sets aside one-half the tax 
for an equalizing fund to be distributed 





4|by the State Department of Education 


to parishes in which available local 
funds are not sufficient for public edu- 
cation. Ten per cent of the other half 
goes to the port of Lake Charles and the 


.|remainder to the port of New Orleans 


for improvements and maintenance for 
the public wharves. 


No. 3.—Authorizes the issuance of $5,- 
000,000 bonds against the surplus in the 
State bond and interest tax fund, the 
money to. be used for constructing and | 
equipping a new State capitol at Baton; 
Rouge. ' 


No. 4.—Permits parishes and munici- 
palities to exempt new industries from 
local taxation for a period of five years. 


Airport Construction | 


No. 5.—Authorizes the Orleans Levee | 
Board to issue $1,000,000 bonds for the | 
purpose of constructing an airport on| 
Lake Pontchartrain. 


No. 6.—Authoriz@és the City of New 
Orleans to issue $4,500,000 bonds, apply- 
in@ $3,500,000 to retirement of outstand- 
ing indebtedness and $1,000,000 for the 
construction of public markets. ‘ 


No. 7.—Directs future legislatures to 
provide $12 per educable child for distri- | 
bution to the parishes by the State Board | 
of Education, thus increasing State aid 
for schools by about 50 per cent. | 


No. 8.—Doubles the pensions paid by 
the State to Confederate veterans and | 
their widows; makes the new rate $60 
per month, compared to $30 monthly 
now being paid. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Nov. 6.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion-522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) ...cceceeses 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) j 
Sweden (krona) ....cevcesceees ae 26.8185 
Switzerland (franc) ...ccessese 19.4051 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7709 
Hong Kong (dollar) 31.7892 
China (Shanghai tael) ......... 39.0714 
China (Mexican dollar) . 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

COORD. (DOCG) ads ki cc ceun eoseess 100.0125 
Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) 

Chile (peso) \ 12.0662 
Uruguay (peso) eerecceses 80,7831 
Colombia (peso) sececcccccececee 96.5300 
Bar silver c.ccccmsesemsamecaqepes 36.1250 
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State Finance 


Louisiana Votes: | Proposal For Increased Tariff ‘Bank Resources 
Total Bond Issue | On Ultramarine Blue Argued | Jy Maine Reveal 


of 6 Cents a Pound Necessary for Adequate Protec- 


tion, Tariff Commission Is Told; Foreign Com- 
panies and Importers Contest Move 


Pleas for a higher tariff on ultrama- 
rine blae, a basic blue dye familiar to 
consumers in the form of laundry blue- 
ing, were made before the Tariff Com- 
mission Nov. 6, by domestic producers of 
the product while representatives of for- 
eign producers opposed any increase. 


It was the fifth in the series of hear- 
ings directed by the Commission in the 
course of investigations ordered by Sen- 
ate resolutions. Vice Chairman Walter 
Page presided in the absence of Chair- 
man Henry P. Fletcher because of ill- 
ness. 

The domestic manufacturers, whom J. 
Harry Covington and Spencer Gordon, 
local attorneys, represented as counsel, 
gave as their opinion that a duty of 6 


cents a pound is needed on the higher; 


grades of ultramarine blue to adequately 
protect the domestic industry. Repre- 
sentatives and agents of Reckitts & Sons, 
Ltd., of England, the largest producer in 
the world of ultramarine, testified that 
the present rate affords more than ample 


| protection. 
The investigation was directed by a| 


resolution (S. Res. 309) of Senator Cope- 
land (Dem.), of New York, and was pro- 
posed by him, it was brought out, at the 
request of Stanley Doggett, Inc., of New 
York City, importers and selling ‘agents 
for Reckitts & Sons. The tariff rate on 


Nultramarine under the 1922 law was 3 


cents a pound. Congress, in the 1930 
act, increased the duty to 4 cents a pound 
on ultramarine value at moreghan 10 
cents a pound, leaving the 3-cent rate 
on cheaper grades. 

Much of Product 

Of Inferior Quality 

It was testified at the hearing that the 
principal manufacturers in the United 
Heller & Merz Corp., New- 
ark, N. J.; Rust Co., South Bend, Ind.; 
International Ultramarine Co., Staten 
Island, N. Y.; Standard Ultramarine Co., 
Huntington, W. Va.;(National Ultrama- 
rine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Under questioning by Mr. Gordon, the 
first witness, Eugene Merz, president of 
Heller & Merz, brought out that about 
50 per cent of all ultramarine produced 
is of inferior quality, no matter how 
carefully the product is manufactured. 
Dividing the general product into four 
different grades, he said that only the 
highest three are on a competitive basis 
with the imported product. 

“It is absolutely impossjble to manu- 
facture the better quality without manu- 
facturing the lower quality,” stated Mr. 
Merz. 

Confidential production cost figures 
were presented to the Commisison by the 
domestic interests. Mr. Merz then pro- 
ceeded to show how the cost of the fin- 
ished competing product must be ar- 
rived at. 

“Assuming that it costs 13 cents a 


' 

Gees in public utility 

investment securities, we are 
closely identified with utility com- 
panies operating in 31 states and 
comprising one of the largest and 
most progressive groups in the 
United States. 


These companies, or the com- 
panies they control, serve over 
5,070,000 customers in 6,530 
communities with electricity, gas, 
or transportation. Among them 
are: 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


INSULL UTILITY 
INVESTMENTS, INC. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON 
COMPANY 


MIDLAND UNITED COMPANY 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


CORPORATION SECURITIES 
CO. OF CHICAGO 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC POWER 
COMPANY 


SEABOARD PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLIC 
SERVICE COMPANY 


NORTH AMERICAN LIGHT & 
POWER COMPANY 


Our Monthly Savings Plan is 
available to those who wish to 
invest out of income. Call at our 
nearest office, or write. 





pound to produce all the grades of ul- 
tramarine blue, one-third of this output 
is of inferior grade and does not com- 
pete with the better class,” he said. 
“Disregarding this third, the cost of 
two-thirds which is of the competitive 
grade“is 19% cents. 

.. “We sell-the lower grade for what 
it will bring and apply it as salvage 
against the production cost of the higher 
quality product. If the salvage brings 
6 cents a pound we apply it against the 
production cost of the higher grades, 
bringing’ it down to 16% cents a pound. 


Higher Grades 
Constitute Imports 


_ “In marketing our products we come 
into contact with only the higher grades 
from imported sources. There are no 
imports of the lower grades because 
there is no ready market and we sell 
at a ridiculously low price to conserve 
that market which is essential if we are 
to make any profit on the higher grades. 
It costs just as much to produce the 
low-grade ultramarine as the high 
grade,” 

Omar. T. Frick, president of the 


Standard Ultramarine Co., was the next} 


witness. He corroborated Mr. Merz’s 
testimony, adding that because of pro- 
duction curtailment resulting from the 
general busifiess depression, the pro- 
duction costs have increased by about 
1 cent a poun From Huntington to 
New York, which was given by both 
witness as the chief United States mar- 
ket, the freight rate for carload lots is 
46% cents per 100 pounds, he said. 
Labor was cited as the major pro- 
duction cost difference between domestic 
and foreign producers. Of the three 
arse gy raw materials, two are im- 
orted, it was testified, china clay from 


ngland and sulphur from Sicily. Soda 


| ash, the third, is prevalent in the United 


States. 

Geoffrey M. Samuelson testified in be- 
half of Reckitts & Sons. He said that 
because of the nature of the manufac- 
turing processes so many different meth- 
ods of arriving at production costs are 
used. that it is impossible to correctly 
assess them. He also denied that his 
company is able to dispose of its low 
grade ultramarine in the Orient and 
South America as indicated by Mr. Merz. 

“The only method of arriving at a 
comparison of production costs here and 
in England is through prices,” said Mr. 
Samuelson. “We are underquoted from 
3 to 7 cents a pound in this country by 
domestic producers. Our costs have also 
gone up because of the general falling 
off in production. 
prove anything from the books as to the 
cost of production.” 

The peak of importations-was reached 
in 1925, he said, when receipts came to 
11.5 per cent of the American produc- 
tion. Mr, Samuelson denied that from 


An accountant canj 


Gain in Quarter 


| Trust Companies and Sav- 
ings Institutions Both 
Show Expansion, State 
Commissioner Asserts 


State of Maine: 
Augusta, Nov. 6. 

A gain of nearly $5,000,000 in resources 
of Maine trust companies and of more 
than $1,000,000 in resources of savi 
banks during the three months of July, 
August and September is shown by their 
comparative statements of condition as 
of Sept. 27, 1930, filed with the State 
bank commissioner, Sanger N. Annis, 

The consolidated statement of the 47 
trust companies in Maine shows a totgl 
asset figure of $219,167,390 as compared 
with $214,225,495 on the preceding June 
30, when their previous return Was made 
to the bank commissioner. The savings 
departments ‘of the trust companies 
showed total savings as of Sept. 27 
amounting to $110,782,888, an increase 
of $432,534 over their savings deposits 
on June 30. Demand deposits totaled 
| $49,128,714 as compared with $46,460,114 
on June 30. 

The assets of the 32 savings banks 
operating in this State showed on Sept, 
27 a total of $127,985,110 against $126,- 
843,440 on June 30, a gain of $1,141,670, 


OOOO OOOO PPP PAPA 
the point of view cf his company New 
York is the principal market, stating 
that approximately one-third of their 
imports go to their own laundry blueing 
factory at New Brunswick, N. J; one- 
third ‘to the Middle West, and the re- 
mainder to New York. 

“It would seem to us that the old rate 
- as ade-uate,” he stated. 

H. G. Doggett, of the New York im- 

orting firm, .told the Commission that 
is office had requested the investiga- 
tion after the 19380 act had increased the 
tariff. 

“It is our contention that imports have 
no poem on the domestic output,” he 
1} Said, 

From 1925 to 1928, while imports 
dropped 26,000 pounds, according to Mr. 
Doggett, the output of the Standard com- 
pany increased from 3,600,000 pounds to 
4,100,000 pounds. In the years preced- 
ing the tariff change, domestic prices 
have steadily declined until they are 
more than 6 cents lower than in 1928, 
while the prices on the foreign product 
have dropped but a little more than 
1 cent. 

William R. Knott, manager for 
Reckitts (U. S. A.) Ltd., with offices at 
Rochester, N. Y., was the last witness, 
He stated that from 1923 to 1929 im- 
ports of foreign ultramarine have shown 
no tendency to increase, because de- 
creases have been steady since the peak 
import year of 1925. Imports have not 


interferred with domestic production, he 
stated. 


| 





Two ~fold Advantages 


noe to investors seeking safety, and to tltose 
seeking participation in future growth, this 


company renders a constructive service. 


Our offerings are directed to those careful inves- 
tors whorappreciate the importance of conservative 


diversified investing. 


For such discriminating and successful purchasers, 
we offer many opportunities for sound investment. 
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Responsibility of Schools and Other Divi- 


sions of Local Government for Detecting 


and 


Correcting Anti-social Tendencies 


By DR. FREDERICK J. FARNELL 
Chairman, Public Welfare Commission, State of Rhode Island 


important place in the scheme of 

public welfare,. and while the 
State has the duty of reformation and 
rehabilitation of the antisocial or un- 
social person, the prevention of condi- 
tions bringing about the need of the 
State’s intervention devolves on each 
individual community. 

By far, the greatest burden on the 
productive members of the community 
is the burden of supporting the men- 
tally diseased and the mentally defec- 
tive. Even in a small State, this num- 
ber who require State care will be at 
least several thousand. 


When these individuals are unable to 
get along in the community, the State 
is charged with the duty of trying to 
rehabilitate them so that they may re- 
turn to the community as productive 
members of society. This, of course, is 
done to a great many; but there is a 
great economic waste during the in- 
terim and while they are in a State 
institution. A waste that is all the 
more pitiable, because, with the proper 
facilities the commitneent to the State 
would be unnecessary. 


Proper facilities for the early detec- 
tion of mental disease or, better still, 
the teaching of principles of healthy 
thinking and the ferretting out of tend- 
encies forecasting mental disease would 
in time prevent hundreds from a sub- 
sequent breakdown and the ensuing 
institutional treatment. 


Our schools are the logical place for 
this prevention against all forms of 
unsocial or antisocial behavior. There 
is the natural laboratory to study the 
beginnings of social aberrations and 
the place to institute early remedies. 
The development of a sound personality 
should have as important a place in the 
school curriculum as mathematics or 
history. The inculcation of a social 
feeling necessary in the “give and 
take” of life is far more necessary than 
the ability to add a column of figures 
or to impress upon the child’s mind the 
glorification of war. 


v 


Every school teacher should have a 
working knowledge of psychiatry. She 
should be able to discern the traits in 
a child which will ultimately cause his 
unadjustment in the community. Se- 
clusiveness, selfishness, “the spoiled 
child,” and other aberrations from the 
normal should be noted and the child 
referred at once to the school clinic for 
treatment. 


The elimination of these conduct dis- 
orders while the child is in a plastic 
state would eliminate a great deal of 
trouble later on. What is the compar- 
atively simple problem in the early 
school days becomes a problem of intri- 
cate design when the child has grown 
to manhood, and becomes a menace to 
the community. 


Juvenile delinquency is another prob- 
lem requiring the cooperation of cities 
and towns in preventive work. There 
is nothing mysterious about delin- 
quency, it is a result the causes of 
which are known. 

It is not a mere coincidence that 
given a miserable, closely-built-up town 
or city, with no playgrounds, no boys’ 
clubs, no wholesome activities for 
growing boys and girls, and children 
living in dark, unwholesome tenements 
like rabbit warrens, and you are going 
to raise only a crop of delinquents. 

Society is usually responsible for the 
citizens that it breeds. The delinquent 
child is the by-product of the commu- 


Te CITIES and towns have an 


nity in which he lives, and should be 
noted as a failure for that city or town 
in not properly providing the facilities 
for enabling the child to grow up as 
he should. Where the home of the child 
is failing the educational system should 
step in and give the child what the 
home fails to give him. 


Why should we wait for the child to 
become a delinquent before we en- 
deavor to change his character? There 
is surely no difference in the child be- 
fore and ‘after committing an anti- 
social act, yet our treatment is based 
on this belief. Before he becomes a 
recognized delinquent we ignore him, 
and afterwards we put him in a gepa- 
rate category as though he were some 
kind of a strange creature. 


v 


The same is true of the criminal; 
they are not a separate race of indi- 
viduals. The population of a prison is 
a cross section of the average commu- 
nity, there are the selfish and the un- 
selfish, the wise and the foolish, the 
meek and the arrogant. They differ 
from the community at large in only 
two respects—they have been enmeshed 
in a set of circumstances against which 
they did not have enough moral stam- 
ina to resist, and secondly, they were 
caught. 


We probably shall always have need 
of prisons and reformatories, but un- 
questionably, the number could be di- 
minished if we would set before our 
children, in our schools, not the stereo- 
types of the old, not the mass education 
the radio has thrown at us, but a code 
of ethics which would make a respect 
of the law and a cooperation imsociety 
more desirable. 


It should be the job of the school 
systems to see that when the child 
leaves it, he is a well integrated indi- 
vidual, with a healthy unselfish atti- 
tude towards life. With this equipment 
a child, even though he be dull men- 
tally, is in a better condition to get 
along in the world than a bright but 
egocentric youngster. 


This may sound Utopian, but it is not 
an impossibility. The antisocial and 
the unsocial, like the poor, we may have 
always with us, but their ranks could 
be thinned by the proper application of 
intelligence and energy at the proper 

ime. 


The towns and cities must give the 
children an “even break,” by provid- 
ing wholesome surroundings, adequate 
playgrounds, boys’ clubs, and by rid- 
ding themselves of the “pest holes” that 
breed delinquency and créme. 


v 
Psychiatric clinics in all our public 
schools, emphasis on character develop- 
ment and the training of children in 
healthy habits of thought, and the early 
detection of deviations from the nor- 
mal are also needed. 


Many cities and towns are already 
doing public welfare work. They do 
not construe their duties to embody the 
mere doling of alms, but embrace all 
phases of preventive work. ‘Some 
schools have recognized the necessity 
for a more liberal interpretation of the 
meaning of education and are concen- 
trating on teaching the child how to 
live, and how to get along with his fel- 
low-man. Such enlightened instances 
are all too few, but it is only with the 
expansion of these ideals so: that they 
are common to every city and town that 
we may hope for real prevention of 
mental disease and juvenile delin- 
quency. 


EK fficiency in VocationalEducation 


Formation of Advisory Bodies Proposed 
By PERRY W. REEVES 


Member, Federal Board for Vocational Education 


vocational education 

can be attained only where there 

is close cooperation between schools, 
worker groups, and employers. 

When a vocational training program 
is to be set up, an advisory committee 
in which the school, the employer, and 
the worker are represented should be 
appointed. In cooperation with the lo- 
cal director of vocational education, 
this committee should draw up the ap- 
prencticeship regulations and inden- 
tures, plan the course of study and 
work, provide and grant certificates of 
graduation, and supervise the entire 
program. 

Under this plan the employer is re- 
lieved of any suspicion of exploitation, 
the worker is able to serve as a check 
and balance on the number entering 
training in various trades as well as on 


HE GREATEST dégree of effi- 
ciency in 


the selection and qualifications of the 
apprentice, and the schoo} ig able to 
perform for the young people entering 
the trades the work it is fitted to do 
and should do as the educational 
agency of society. The school, how- 
ever, should initiate and maintain the 
vocational program and become the 
continuous sustaining factor in any co- 
operative project extending over a pe- 
riod of time. 

The possession of data concerning 
the need for training, a properly se- 
lected group of persons to receive 
training, a properly qualified instruc- 
tor, proper subject matter, a correct 
idea of the occupational standards to 
be attained, a plan for providing real 
jobs for practice training, and a plan 
for the placement of vocational train- 
ing graduates are fundamental to the 
organization and operation of a voca- 
tional program. ! 
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- » » =» Many Diphtheria Deaths 
Said to Result fromNeglect of Parents 
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Fatalities Can Be Practically Eliminated 


by Use of Preventive Serums, Says Public Health Specialist 
By DR. RALPH D. WHEELER 


Department of Public Health, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


Massachusetts dies from diph- 

theria. Nineteen out of every a 
of these victims are under 10 years 0 
age, and every one of these deaths ie 
unnecessary. Every death from diph- 
theria is due to neglect, neglect on the 
Part of the responsible person who 
might have prevented the disease. 

That resporsible person is not the 
doctor, is not any public official, but is 
that person who by all laws of human- 
ity should be most vitally interested in 
the health and welfare of the one. 
This person is none other than the 
Parent or guardian. eae 

The neglect may be from indiffer. 
ence, it may be from ignorance, or 1 
may be from inertia, but it is none ine 
less neglect. It is a failure to protec 
that child against diphtheria by the use 
of proven methods which science has 
put at their disposal. ileal , 

Thirty-five years ago diphtheria wa 
sightiy Goa of the most dreaded of the 
diseases of childhood. The number o 
children who contracted the Ginesse 
was much greater than it is today an 
the proportion that died was likewise 
larger. Science first came to our al 
when Von Behring discovered anti- 
toxin, a specific serum which is used 
to treat the disease. By the use of this 
serum lives are saved which would 
otherwise have been lost. d - 

Even today, however, diphtheria kills 
more children under the age of 10 than 
does any other one disease. Five per 
cent of all these who contract the dis- 
ease die from it, and during the first 
two years of life every fourth patient 
fails to survive. : 

The number of deaths from infantile 
paralysis are but a small fraction of 
those due to the annual diphtheria 
slaughter. It is awful when a child 
dies from infantile paralysis for so lit- 
tle can be done to protect the child 
from the disease and 80 little in the 
way of treatment. But it is infinitely 
more awful when we contemplate our 
annual diphtheria toll, for back of it 
all we see neglect written in heavy 
black letters. Ln 

The discovery of antitoxin was 4 
landmark in medical progress, but an 
even greater step toward the goal of 
diphtheria prevention and control, to- 
ward the goal of preventing the need- 
less loss of life, was taken when about 
1915 a method was developed so treat- 
ing a child that he or she could no 
longer contract diphtheria. This method 
was by the use of toxin antitoxin and 
it is here that we must look for effec- 
tive diphtheria prevention. / 

Do oa confuse the Schick test with 
toxin antitoxin. The Schick test, use- 
ful and important as it may be, is noth- 
ing but a test, a, simple, safe-and sure 
way of determining whether or not 
your child can catch diphtheria. But 
the Schick test goes no further than 
that, for it in no way protects against 
diphtheria. 

Many mothers deceive themselves 
with false sense of security because 
they are under the impression that if 
their child has had a Schick test that 
is all that is necessary. It is not all 
that is necessary, it is but an -unimpor- 
tant and often better omitted prelim- 
inary, for we know from experience 
that most children under 10 are Schick 
Positive, which means that they can 
and may catch diphtheria. 
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Toxin antitoxin is used to prevent 
diphtheria, used to protect your child 
from this dread disease, used to make 
your child no longer able to contract 
the disease. It consists of three simple 
painless injections at intervals of 
week. There is no mystery about toxin 
antitoxin; there are no hidden tricks. 
The material is manufactured by the 
State under close Federal supervision 
and is furnished free through the fam- 
ily doctor. He can protect the child 
against diphtheria. 

Diphtheria prevention by the use of 
toxin antitoxin is no experiment. It 
has been tried on thousands upon 
thousands of children throughout the 
country. During the past 10 years over 
875,000 children in this State alone 
have been protected against diphtheria 
by it. In two years the City of Lowell 
protected over 30,000 children. This 
year Lawrence has_ protected some 
10,000. Brookline, through its inten- 
sive use, has relegated diphtheria from 
the proud position it once held at the 
top of the list of fatal diseases of chil- 
dren to the point where it now classes 
as a medical curiosity. 

Although in the State as a whole 
there is only about half as much diph- 
theria as there was 10 years ago, in 
some communities there is just as much 
as ever, just as much as 10, as 15 years 
ago. These are the communities in 
which the children have been neg- 
lected, in which they have not been 
protected. 


While their neighbors close the diph- 
theria wards in their hospitals and 
point with pride to five years without 
a diphtheria death, thege communities, 
the black spots on the diphtheria map 
of Massachusetts, still count their diph- 
theria eases each year by the hundreds 
and their deaths run into the tens and 
twenties. 

Homes are like cities and towns. 
Some have protected their children, 
their members, who are too young to 
care for themselves, who loyally trust 
in their parents to protect them against 
the many dangers of life. Other homes 
have the door wide open, and if diph- 
theria enters there are one or more 
children who can and often will catch 
the disease, and some of these will die. 


Every child is entitled to the best 
care and attention, to every protection 
of life which is possible. What mother 
sending her child off to school fails to 
warn him to watch out for the auto- 
mobile? Does this same mother realize 
that every year more children are killed 
by diphtheria than by autos? Has this 
child in addition to being warned 
against the autos been protected 
against the greater danger of diph- 
theria? 

The time to do it is now. Every ehild 
above the age of six months should be 
protected against the disease. During 
the first few months of life the baby 


‘has a natural protection but this is 


soon lost and this same baby becomes 
especially susceptible and the disease 
if it develops is five times as apt to be 
fatal. 

The family doctor can protect the 
child; the board of health may have 
immunization clinics. There is little 
comfort for the mother who has lost a 
little one from diphtheria, for she for- 
ever after sees staring her in the face 
the fact that this death might have 
been prevented. 
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Certifying California Products 
for Foreign Buyers + + + + 


State Department of Agriculture Cooperates 
With Exporters in Seeing That Shipments 
Meet Standard Grade Specifications 


By W. F. ALLEWELT 
Chief, Bureau of Shipping, State of California 


O ASSIST growers, packers and 
shippers in developing the ship- 
ment of California fruits and 

vegetables to foreign markets, arrange- 
ments have been completed by the State 
Department of Agriculture for the use 
of a new and simplified form of Fed- 
eral-State grade certificate at the ports 
of San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
This has been desired particularly by 
exporters at San Francisco for use on 
small lots or mixed lots of several dif- 
ferent products shipped to the Orient. 
It also will be available, however, for 
shipments to any other foreign mar- 
kets, including Europe, South and Cen- 
tral America, Australia and New Zea- 
land. The more’ detailed certificate 
f@merly used also will be available 
and may continue in general use for 
markets outside of the Orient. 
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The important and rapidly increas- 
ing export movement of fruits and 
vegetables is of great value to the in- 
dustry and holds much promise for the 
future. It not only offers profitable re- 
turns to growers and shippers, but in- 
diyectly, by taking surplus quantities 
out of this country, adds very mate- 
rially to the prices received for sup- 
plies marketed in the United States. 

Apples, pears, oranges and grapes, 
together with potatoes and onions, have 
led in the development of this export 
business from California. In the past, 
Europe has been our heaviest buyer 
and most of the shipments have gone 
forward from New York and other east- 
ern ports. 

-But the rapid and extensive estab- 
lishment of good water lines from Pa- 
cific coast ports to our foreign mar- 
kets has developed direct movement not 
only to the Orient and South Seas, but 
also to Europe, Central and South 
America. Improved refrigeration fa- 
cilities have made it possible to de- 
liver these direct shipments.in better 
condition than was possible by rail and 
water and a number of additional com- 
modities are becoming important in 
this trade. Every indication points to 
the healthy growth of this business on 
the Pacific coast. 

The future of this business depends 
entirely upon the delivery of satisfac- 
tory products in good condition. In 
the past, many difficulties and losses 
have resulted from export shipments of 
products not suitable in quality or con- 
dition for the markets to which they 
were sent. Unfortunately, some of this 
business -has been: attempted by those 
lacking adequate experience. 

In many cases the competition of 
packers and shippers filling the orders 
of exporters has been on a basis of very 
low prices, resulting in very ungatis- 
factory déliveries. In the past many 
of the better packers and shippers have 
not been interested in the export busi- 
ness because of the prices set by others 
who have filled these orders with low 
grade products. 
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This situation has resulted:in the de- 
mand from foreign receivers and Amer- 
ican exporters for fruits and vegetables 
meeting standard grade specifications 
and in condition to insure good deliv- 
ery. On the Pacific coast thousands of 
cars of apples and pears each year are 
being certified as to size, quality, condi- 
tion and grade, in the producing dis- 
tricts from which they move to the 
ports for water shipment. Oranges, 
grapefruit and other products are han- 
dled in the same way. 

Many small lots and goods from cold 
storage are certified at shipside by the 
Federal-State service, conducted by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in cooperation with the California 
State Department of Agriculture. The 
Government certificates issued have 
done much to create confidence in the 


minds of those receiving these prod- 
ucts. 

In most cases the United States 
grades, used as trading standards in 
domestic business, have been found 
satisfactory by the exporters for their 
purchases from the packers and resale 
to the foreign receivers. In the case of 
boxed apples, for which no Federal 
grades have been recommended, Cali- 
fornia State grades are used in con- 
nection with United States export 
standards for condition. 

The United States grades for alk 
products cover such factors as matur- 
ity, shape, color, uniformity of size, 
freedom from blemishes damaging the 
appearance, and particularly from in- 
juries causing waste or affecting the 
edible or keeping quality of the prod- 
uct. While the export markets gener- 
ally are satisfied with sizes smaller 
than those preferred in this country 
and in some cases are not so particular 
in regard to color and appearance, the 
keeping quality is of paramount im- 
portance in this business. 

It is extremely important that per- 
ishables for export be properly grown, 
harvested at exactly the right stage of 
maturity and cooled to a low tempera- 
ture as quickly as possible after they 
are harvested. They have to be han- 
dled and packed with care. Holding 
fruits in packing houses under ordi- 
nary or high temperatures, to assemble 
quantities of export size, frequently 
has resulted in much déterioration. In 
many cases inspection of such fruit at 
the port, or even at point of shipment, 
has shown decay to such extent that 
would completely destroy the value of 
the shipment before arrival at its for- 
eign destination. ‘ 

The new export inspection certifi- 
cates will be based upon inspections 
made at shipside on the docks. Inspec- 
tors will open containers of the prod- 
ucts as they. are delivered for loading, 
and make a careful examination cover- 
ing the following points, which will be 
stated on the certificate: Number and 
kind of containers, and whether these 
are wired, metal strapped or rope tied; 
brands; grade (or description of qual- 
ity and condition); variety and prod- 
uct; counts; wraps, pads or container 
liners; tightness of pack; uniformity 
(or description) of size; maturity; de- 
cay (if any appreciable amount). 
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This covers briefly and concisely the 
important factors in connection with 
the desirability of fruits and vegetables 
for the export trade. It is anticipated 
that quotations to foreign buyers, to- 
gether with their orders, and the con- 
firmations and invoices of shippers, will 
be made in uniform terms so the cer- 
tificates will show definitely when these 
are met. 

This inspection by a neutral disin- 
terested Government agency and issu- 
ance of the official certificates should 
result in a basis of trading satisfactory 
to both the exporter and the foreign 
buyer. It is anticipated that these cer- 
tificates may be definitely established 
by. general use in this business, as they 
have been in domestic trading in the 
United States, where they are used on 
from 50,000 to 60,000 carload lots of 
California fruits and vegetables each 
year. 

Exporters will be materially assisted 
in securing supplies to suit their needs 
if they buy from packers and shippers 
on the basis of the standard grades 
established, subject to Federal-State 
inspection at the point of origin. To 
facilitate the use of this service by ex- 
porters, at their insistent request, the 
State Department of Agriculture has 
agreed to a nominal schedule of fees 
to be tried out for a year. In case the 
income is not adequate to pay the cost 
of the work a revision will be made at 
the end of this period. 


[ mproving State Government 
Reorganization Proposed for New Jersey 
By CHARLES P. MESSICK 


Chief Examiner and Secretary, Civil Service Commission, State of New Jersey 


can be made in the machinery of 

New Jersey’s government is to 
properly coordinate and properly relate 
the functions and activities of each in- 
dividual department or agency to -the 
government as\a whole and to the func- 
tions and activities of the other de- 
partments and agencies of the State. 


We shall have effective government 


TS GREATEST improvement that » 


only when we look upon it ag a single . 


coordinated undertaking and not as a 
Series of independent or semi-independ- 
ent agencies each urging its own pro- 
gram and policies without giving a 
great deal of thought to the relation 
of these programs and policies to those 
of other departments and agencies or 
the effect of such programs and policies 
upon the other departments and agen- 
cies of the whole State government. 


There shoulé be long term planning 
ahead and a careful charting of.the 
course. Each department and each 
public activity should be given its 
proper place in the governmental ‘plan 
and they should march ahead in 
even alignment, thus insuring a well- 
rounded, properly coordinated and ef- 
“fective government. 

No essential activity should be per- 
mitted to lag behind or be subordinated 
to other activities’ no more important 
or no more essential. Under such a 
governmental plan and having once de- 
termined the amount of moneys avail- 
able or to be made available and hav- 
ing deducted therefrom the necessary 
current administrative costs it will be 
a comparatively easy matter to deter- 
mine what new improvements should 
be. next undertaken and what commit- 
ments can be fairly made. 





